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The Bucentaur. 


VENETIAN FETES—PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY F. COOLEY. 


“STATS falls, arts fade—but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.” 
—Byron. 
HE regal beauty and fair seductiveness 
T of the Queen of the Adriatic was long 
ago, in the hey-day of her youth, un- 
equaled by her rivals or her foes. Even now 
in her waning strength, with the pale languor 
which hangs about her, she bears upon her 
brow the halo of gladsome dreams and the 
memory of splendid visions, which float upon 
the very air she breathes, like the aroma of 
spices wafted from the glorious perfumes of 
the East. 
An old-time writer has said, ‘‘ Venice is 


the consecrated home of that seven-robed 
daughter of light that men call color.’? In 
every corner one finds exquisite bits of pic- 
turesqueness. Here are faded tints of Vene- 
tian yellow orsalmon pink, on walland facade: 
there a touch of the fair fresh greenness of a 
walled-in garden, next tothe pale rose color 
ofacrumbling palace. In each contrast the 
artist’s eye finds delight. 

But in whatever Venice may havechanged, 
her children remain true to themselves and 
their ancestors, at least in one respect. As 
in the days when the splendor of the doge’s 
retinue was often seen upon the Grand Ca- 
nal; when the espousal of the City to Old 
Ocean was yearly celebrated with gorgeous 
pomp and show ; now, as then, the Venetians 
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are attached to the observance of the few /es- 
tas which remain to them, occasions which 
are always held in the open air and often- 
times on the lagoons, with the sparkle of 
bright sunshine on the rippling water, and to 
the sound of 
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reality, a history of Venice ; for almost every 
notable event has been recorded by some pub- 
lic ceremony and every observance commem- 
orates some historical or religious occurrence, 
In olden times, the Carnival was celebrated 
with a pomp 





soft music or , and display 
gay song. from which, 

Not even alas for the 
the cruel lover of gor- 


sway of that 
invisible, but 
essentially 
Italian mon- 
arch, whom 
men call Pov- 
erty — whose 
constant 
presence is 
always 7 evi- 
dence to the 
stranger—can 
dampen their 
childlike and 
enthusiastic 
satisfaction 
in the honor- 
ing of their 





geous spec- 
tacle, the glo- 
] ty is depart- 

ed. Indeed, 
f it was famous 
the world 
over, as in no 
other Chris- 
tian or hea- 
} then country 
could any féte 
mm compare with 

@ it in magnifi- 
Mm cence. 

All holidays 
were then, as 
now, spent in 
the open air. 


much-loved The balmy 
outdoor fétes. softness of 
It is painfully this heavenly 
apparent to The Regatta. climate and 
the sojourner the brilliancy 


in this city by the sea, that large numbers of 
its inhabitants have never had enough to eat ; 
but we try to console ourselves with the fact 
that the Venetian climate makes it possible 
for them to exist on a meager sustenance. 

At Carnival time, hunger may be knock- 
ing at the door of many a dwelling, where the 
family have pawned even their thick clothing 
to be able to join in the celebration of this 
time-honored holiday. At Murano, among 
the mosaic and glass workers, the fabrigues 
are deserted, and the island is silent ; for the 
poverty-stricken hands are no longer busy, 
needy as they are, but have given up several 
days’ wage tosatisfy their craving for gay ex- 
citement, and forthe pleasures of the open air 
merry-making. 

The Venetians always have been, as they 
still are, a festa-loving people. The pictures 
of the old masters—Bellini, Carpaccio, Paul 
Veronese—prove how deeply the Venetians 
reveled in the pageants of state. A full ac- 


count of these ancient festivals would be, in 





of its glittering nights account for this pref- 
erence. ‘‘The three elements, air, sky, and 
water, which, so magically transfused into 
each other, make Venice, were all called upon 
to contribute to the pleasures of the Vene- 
tians.”’ 

Invitations to supper or to music were usu- 
ally issued with the words ‘‘al fresco’? at- 
tached, and now ‘‘/vesco”’ has come to mean 
any sort of merry-making. To the people, 
their beloved Venice was the city of joy, the 
city of gondolas, of moonlight serenades, of 
love. The Carnival season lasted sometimes 
with them half the year; and masquera- 
ding was apt to be indulged in at all times 
and seasons. 

The scene at the height of the Carnival was 
formerly one of brilliant splendor ; especially 
as viewed from the corridors and balconies of 
St. Mark’s Cathedral. Here in this famous 
square, from day today, were assembled the 
populace ; and games, athletics, dances, and 
parades were indulged in. Onthe water every 
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species of aquatic sports was encouraged, and 
prizes offered the boatmen, to cultivate their 
hardihood. 

The day of ‘‘ Mardi Gras’’ was especially 
devoted to these exhibitions, and wonderful 
feats were performed on the canals. The 
Arab sport of ‘‘ human pyramids’’ was prac- 
tised upon the waters, where a man would 
stand poised between the steel beaks of two 
gondolas, while he sustained three, and even 
five men above him. This spectacle was 
called the ‘‘forze d’-ercole.’’ The ancient 
grandeur of Father Carnival departed under 
the rule of the hated Austrian conqueror ; for 
the Venetians would not allow themselves to 
play forthe entertainment oftheir victors. Its 
pristine glory has never fully returned, al- 
though an attempt is madeevery year to be 
mirthful, and to revive some show of gaiety 
at the close of the Lenten season. 

One of the most ostentatious ceremonies, 
in the time of the republic, was the nuptials 
of the doge of Venice with the Adriatic Sea, 
which was celebrated annually on Ascension 
Day with great magnificence. The ring 
which was thrown into the water by the doge 
was symbolical of the supremacy of Venice 
over the sea. Wecan yet view the pathetic 
remains of the royal gondola used at this féte 
called the Aucentaur; but its ruins, so de- 
structively brought about by the French, give 
little idea of its former greatness. 

“The spouseless Adriatic 
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noted for their hardihood, joined to contend 
against the men of Venice, and were occa- 
sionally known to carry away the prizes. 
The course was over three miles, and ex- 
tended from the Public Gardens to the Can- 
areggio, terminating between the Foscari 
and Balbi palace. Besides the presentation of 
banners, a purse of gold was bestowed upon 
each winner. 

Until war broke out at Chioggia, when the 
state became too poor toindulge in much dis- 
play, a yearly ceremony of great interest had 
taken place at the old church of San Pietro, 
situated on thisisland. In the year 944, on 
the 2d of February, the famous robbery of 
the Brides of Venice took place on this spot. 
It had been the custom on that date (which 
was the Feast of the Purification of the Vir- 
gin) for twelve maidens who were about to be 
married, to be chosen by ballot, two from 
each parish of the city from among the poorer 
families. These were expected to present 
themselves before the doge. They were then 
dowered by the state, and adorned with 
crowns and jeweled breastplates, loaned for 
the occasion from the public treasury. Ac- 
companied by their friends, the bridegrooms, 
and a concourse of spectators, they passed in 
procession along the bank where the Riva dei 
Schiavoni now is, and thence to the church 
where all witnessed the rites. 

A company of pirates at Trieste heard of 





mourns her lord ; 

And, annual marriage now 
no more renewed, 

The Bucentaur lies rotting 
unrestored, 

Neglected garment of her 
widowhood.” 

Then the Regatta, which 
was, and stillis, the nat- 
ural pastime of the Vene- 
tians, was most interest- 
ing in its varied phases. 
The glory of this festa 
still remains in a greater 
degree than with most of 
the ancient anniversaries, 
but there are essential dif- 
ferences. The young no- 
bles used sometimes to 
take part, and on occasions of royal visits, 
its arrangements were carried out with lavish 
magnificence. In former times the women 
of Pelestrina (an island some miles away), 
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The Carnival. 


this famous ceremony, and conspired toswoop 
down upon these doves, and carry them off, 
state-jewels and all, under the very eyes of 
their bridegrooms and of the populace. They 
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crossed from Trieste in the night, moored 
their boats close under the bank, and, dress- 
ing themselves in gala attire (underneath 
which they were fully armed), mixed with 
the crowds, and joined the procession to the 
church. At agiven signal they drew swords, 
rushed together to the altar, snatched the 
twelve brides, and, carrying them tothe boats 
before the crowd could gather their scattered 
wits, sailed off before the eyes of the assem- 
bly. The whole city awoke to the disgrace 
of the affair, and with the doge and his fleet 
of galleys at their head, pursued the free- 
booters to the shores of Caorle, where they 
had foolishly stopped to divide the jewels and 
spoils. The robbers were killed on the spot, 
and the maideus rescued, the Brotherhood of 
Cabinet Makers being especially active in 
bringing this about. From that time the 
festa was established, and yearly twelve poor 
maidens were endowed by the state, dressed 
in fine robes, and carried in a flotilla of open 
boats around the city, and then to the church 
of the former brotherhood, Santa Maria For- 
mosa, to render thanks to God for the rescue 
of their ancestors from the pirates. This 
féte, which was henceforth called the Festa 
della Marie, is 
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the other side, and from my hotel window 
opposite I have seen a stream of people cross 
and recross the livelong day, toa narrow street 
near this impressive church, which stands 
like a sentinel at the doorway of the Grand 
Canal. There under its dome they offer up 
prayers of gratitude fora favor so long ago 
conferred. Great barges are brought the day 
before, moored in line and planked over, 
forming a bridge upon which the populace, 
free to come and go without toll, avail them- 
selves of the privilege by hundreds. Traffic 
on the canal with gondolas nearly ceases; 
and at one time during the day, a religious 
parade, composed of the priests of every par- 
ish in Venice, passes over, drawing many 
interested on-lookers from all parts of the 
city. 

Over on the Guidecca is the church of the 
Redentore, another edifice erected in com- 
memoration of the cessation of the plague in 
1576. Here a fesfa is held on the third Sun- 
day in July, and is celebrated in a curious man- 
ner. After a visit to the church to pray and se- 
cure arelic, the softness of the summer atmos- 
phere tempts the people to make it a night 

JSestain the open air. Whole families with their 
friends give 





one of the many 
of ancient gran- 
deur which have 
been discontin- 
ued ; for in 1379, 
when the Geno- 
ese took posses- 
sion of the island, 
the occasion ceas- 
ed to be perpetu- 
ated, and it has 
never been re- 
sumed. 

Some of the 
fétes of modern 
times are inter- 
esting on account 
of their cause. 
Venice shows her 
gratitude for de- 
liverance from 


the plague by a 
celebration held 
once a year at the 
church of Santa Maria della Salute, which 
was erected in 1630 to commemorate the ter- 
mination of that dreadful scourge. Every No- 
vember a bridge of boats is built across from 





Festa de! Redentore. 


supper parties 
on the canal, 
and decorate 
their boats gai- 
ly, forming bow- 
ers with flowers 
and brilliant 
drapery. They 
hire a musician 
for the evening 
and carrying 
their viands 
with them set 
out their feast 
on a table under 
the arbor, enjoy- 
ing a floating 
but happy feast 
with their 
guests. Out on 
the broad Gui- 
decca canal 
where all these 
boats accumu- 
late, their decorations are inspected by the 
judges and prizes awarded to the finest, 
after which illuminations and fireworks keep 
them entertained until nearly morning, when 
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they row across to the Lido and greet the some treasure of old satin or square of rich 


rising sun with salutation and song. 


brocade. Banners and flags wave in the air, 


The ceremonies of Good Friday have their and processions bearing candles, pictures and 
own peculiar Venetian characteristics, seem- images of the church, pass before all the 
ing to us rather a feasting than afastday. The shrines in the vicinity. Boys bring up the 














The Grand Canal. 
From a painting by J. D. Harding. 


people close their shops and 
assemble in masses every- 
where, dressed in their best , 
clothes. The Venetian | 
crowd is always cheerful and 
well behaved ; and as they 
loveto congregate and enjoy 3 
meeting together, they very &_ 

seldom do aught to mar the 
pleasures of others or of 
themselves. Beggars are everywhere, solicit- 
ing the passer-by across their Santo Sepolcro, 
or Holy Sepulcher, which they manufacture 
from almost any materials they find at hand. 

At night the opolo of different districts 
sing the Twenty-four Hours, a chant of 
twenty-four verses, describing the Passion of 
Our Lord. They raise contributions in their 
own neighborhood, and erect a little shrine 
at the end of each long narrow street. A 
Madonna with the Infant in her arms, crowned 
with a faded wreath and illuminated with 
smoky flickering little lamps, is the object 
of their adoration. Before this shrine they 
chant in a unison of sad intonation their 
lengthy orison ; and then all repair with 
thirsty haste to the nearest wine shop. 

Each parocchia has a yearly celebration on 
the day of its patron saint. From every win- 
dow and balcony hangs some decoration, 
whatever the occupant can best afford, rang- 
ing from an ordinary red cotton tablecloth, to 


rear with guns and explosives, 
; bands play, and the gala day 
ends with dancing in the campo. 

I have been present at the 
commemoration of Corpus 
Christi in the Piazza of St. 
Mark, which is an affair of some 
pretension. The three famous 
flagstaffs, or 7/7, in front of the 
cathedral, placed here in 1505, 
and once bearing the banners 








ore 





Venice at Midday. 
From a painting by J. J. Enneking. 


of the kingdoms of Cyprus, Candia, and 
Morea, to commemorate their subjugation to 
the republic, are mounted with flags. They 
float in clinging folds above, where they 
are placed only on high festivals. The re- 
ligious procession, making a circuit of the 
Piazza, enters the side door of the cathedral. 
It is very grand and impressive. Flags and 
candelabra with gold figures of angels pre- 
cede it, followed by the statue of St. Mark in 
gold,silver, and red, the bearers robed in purest 
white. The bells in the tower ring out on 
the morning air, almost drowning the chant- 
ing of the passing priests. Fifty small boys 
dressed in red pass by, and old white-haired 
monks and clergy with many crucifixes borne 
among them. 

Then comes the bishop, stately in white 
satin robes embroidered with colors ; bells 
toll, boys intone, and huge flaming candles, 
four in a bunch, are carried past, tied with 
wide streamers of white satin ribbon. Then 
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a large red banner appears and four huge 
candlesticks, wound with roses. Gentlemen 
in citizens’ dress, about fifty in number, file by, 
and a group of men in white with bright blue 
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by Bellini, painted in 1496, of a similar pro- 
cession in the Piazza of St. Mark, in which 
this square shows some curious differences 
from its present appearance, but the parade 








Santa Maria 


caps. Then a brass band, and the populace 
singing with grand effect, while fifty more 
in white, and a number of old men in vest- 
ments of gold enter the church, surrounded 
by groups carrying heavy candelabra dec- 
orated with garlands of flowers. Under a 
canopy of cloth of gold, preceded by burning 
incense, comes the Host, carried upright. 
The pageant files inside the door of the ca- 
thedral, reforms in the corridor, and disap- 
pears within. The whole thing recalled to 
me the scene depicted in that famous picture 





della Salute. 


seems to have been very similar. Mr. How- 


ells writes : 


“‘With some things in this grand spectacle 
we were wholly charmed, and doubtless had 
most delight in the little child who personated 
John the Baptist, and who was quite naked, but 
for a fleece folded about him : he bore the cross- 
headed staff in one small hand, and led with the 
other a lamb much tied up with blue ribbon. 
Here and there in the procession little girls, 
exquisitely dressed, and gifted by fond mothers 
with wings and aureoles, walked, scattering 
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flowers. I likewise greatly relished the lively 
holiday air of a company of airy old men, the 
pensioners of some charity, who, in their white 
trousers and blue coats, formed a prominent 
feature of the display. Far from being puffed 
up with their consequence, they gossiped cheer- 
fully with the spectators in the pauses of the 
march, and made jests to each other in that 
lighthearted, careless way observable in old men 
taken care of, and with nothing before them to 
do worth speaking of but to die. I must own 
that the honest /acchini who bore the candles 
were equally affable, and even freer with their 
jokes. Butin this they formed a fine contrast 
to here and there a closely hooded devotee, who, 
with hidden face and silent lips, was carry- 
ing a taper for religion, and not, like them, for 
money.” 


The Regatta as conducted at the present 
day, is probably the festival which approaches 
nearest to its ancient grandeur. The course 
is now run from the Public Gardens down 
the length of the Grand Canal to the station, 
and back again as far as the Palazzo Foscari, 
where the prizes are distributed. These are 


now as always, flags with a purse for the 
first three winners, and a live pig accompan- 
ied by a banner embroidered with the same 


animal, for the fourth. The raceis run with 
a species of light gondola, less bulky than 
the ordinary kind. 

The Grand Canal presents a never-to-be- 
forgotten scene, long before the race takes 
place. Tocommence at the highest spot of 
vantage, the roofs along the route are covered 
with spectators, the balconies are gay with 
bunting and with the bright colored robes of 
householders and their guests. Human forms 
hang half way out of every window, while 
suspended tapestries and carpets create a 
brilliant background. The water below is al- 
most invisible, by reason of the crowds of 
boats of every size and description which float 
upon its surface. Gondolas, darche, bar- 
chette, vipere, and topos mingle with the more 
modern vaporettos, or steamboats. 

The racers are kept to their course by large 
twelve-oared boats called dzssonz, and as these 
pass up and down by us, we notice that each 
represents some symbol. Oneis a mass of 
flowers, palms, and plants from the tropics ; 
another simulates the polar region, and all its 
rowers are attired to correspond. A third is 
Moorish in itsembellishment. The signalis 
given and, as in our western boat races, 
breathless interest is manifested as the gondo- 
C-Sept. 


- fascinating scene about us. 
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liers, with their graceful swinging motion, 
sweep by and under the Rialto. But when 
they return on their home-stretch, and the 
Venetians recognize which of their favorites 
are ahead, the shout of triumph from the 
friends and partisans of the winners is truly 
deafening, but at the same time most inspir- 
ing. There is no other city in Europe which 
can rival this pageant. 

The Regatta is usually accompanied by a 
serenade in the evening. Ishall never forget 
my first impression of this most exquisite 
and fairylike spectacle, and the same rises 
before me now, clear in every detail. The 
soft moon hangs full over the dome of the Sa- 
lute, as we start in our gondola down the ca- 
nal in the wake of the music barge. The lat- 
ter, brilliantly lighted, carries the musicians 
and singers, who are embowered in flowers 
and gay hangings. Our gondolier makes 
every effort to keep us near the music boat, 
and as the number of gondolas are added to 
from every palace and from all the side ca- 
nals, we are soon slowly moving down the 
canal in one solid flotilla of boats, each carry- 
ing its own tiny scintillating addition to the 
illumination. 

On our approach to the Rialto the stream 
narrows, and we pass under the arch of that 
ancient bridge, in silent appreciation of the 
Here Bengal 
lights are fired, and as the changing colors 
fall, first on our picturesque gondoliers in 
their artistic costumes, and then glance off to 
some marble palace whose walls, rising ghost- 
like, reflect their faded pinkish huesin the 
surface of the rippling waters, and returning 
once more light up with crimson gleam, 
quaint old carving, or arching span of the 
stone bridge above us, it seems indeed a 
dream. Allsigns of decay or stains on palace 
facades are mellowed in the soft light ; care 
is forgotten, and we rest in silence to listen 
to the song. : 

No rude noise disturbs the ear. The soft 
plash of oar, or the gentle swash of purling 
water against the side of our bark, is the only 
sound which greets us ; when suddenly, clear, 
sweet tones of music softly break in upon the 
spell, chanting in solo the exquisite melody 
of the Tower-Song from ‘‘ Il Trovatore.’”? The 
pure harmony rises again, in chorus, upon 
the evening air, the singers’ voices rendered 
sweet as cathedral bells; so that when the 
last, long-drawn chord fades into silence we 
hear its echo, like fairy bugle notes far away, 
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drawn out into harplike tones, vanishing into 
remoteness beyond the deep blue space. 

A dreamy languor falls upon us and, ex- 
tricating ourselves from the floating mass, we 
slowly retrace our course, down the Grand 
Canal, past palaces where the greatest heroes 
of the republic once lived and loved, and un- 
der balconies from which real Juliets have cast 
loving glances at their dark-eyed Romeos. 


‘*How light we move, how softly! ah, 
Were life but as the gondola!” 


The great moon casts its cold white rays 
upon us, bringing the form of our stalwart 
boatman into prominence, like a silhouette 


FOREBODING. 





against the dark background of marble walls, 
and making all things, even life and present 
existence, seem unreal. 

As we pass on into the deep hush of night, 
we ask ourselves—Poor and needy as the Ve- 
netian populace may be, have they not their 
compensations? Blessed with an easy-going 
temperament, the most careless and light- 
hearted of people, making a business of pleas- 
ure, they bear their hardships without a mur- 
mur. So the Fates reserve for them the par- 
ticipation of their much loved /eséas, and with 
the joyful anticipation of these few bright 
spots in the dreary desert of their hard- 
working existence, they are content. 


FOREBODING. 


BY J. EDMUND V. COOKE, 


SHOULD be so lonely without you, dear. 
Why, even now, if you be not here 
For the shortest day, there ’s a certain lack 
Which does not vanish till you come back. 
And if you were gone forever, dear, 
The aching throat and the hot, swift tear 
Were a feeble vent, and a futile, due 
To the aching absence, dear, of you. 


I should be so lonely without you, dear. 

Kiss me again, so I know you ’re near. 

If I should reach for the old embrace 

And my arms should close on a formless space, 
In the midst of the world and its hollow cheer, 
In the gayest throng, I should thrill with fear, 
The fear of the void which the world would be, 
If you were gone from the earth and me. 


I should be so lonely without you, dear. 
Though I still might heed the passing year, 
Though I still might toil from sun to sun, 
What would it be when the work was done? 
You would not see and you could not share 
And who, of the rest, would really care? 


And if I were gone and ’twere you were left, 
I know your breast were as much bereft ; 
And though God were good and seraphs near, 
If I were away, while you were here, 


I should be so lonely without you, dear. 

















6,000 TONS OF GOLD. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND FINANCE. 


BY KENZIE ETON KIRKWOOD. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FABULOUS BUT MYSTERIOUS BENEFACTIONS. 


” ‘HE private mail of the president of 

Harvard College contained one morn- 

ing, the latter part of April, 1895, a 
letter which was ever afterwards preserved 
as the most important document in the 
archives of the great university. Its appear- 
ance before it was opened gave no indication 
of its importance. It was enclosed in a 
plain, square white envelope, post-marked 
‘New York,’’ and in addition to the address 
it was marked ‘‘Personal’’ in bold letters, 
heavily underlined. 

As the president opened it and took out 
the single sheet of note-paper within, an- 
other slip fell upon the table blank side up- 
permost. The shape and the perforated edge 
around two sides of the slip suggested a 
check, and the president carelessly turned it 
over before looking at the note. It was a 
check, and when he caught sight of the 
figures in one corner the serene dignity of 
the eminent savant was betrayed into an ex- 
clamation that made him seem for the mo- 
ment quite like other men. He readjusted 
his spectacles in genuine agitation and 
stared at the check for some moments before 
he recovered his self-possession sufficiently 
to read the letter. 

This was the epistle : 


STRONG AND Co., BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
—NEw StT., NEw YORK. 
NEw York, April 23, 1895. 
My dear Sir : 

By direction of one of our clients, I send you 
herewith my personal check for five million 
dollars ($5,000,000), payable to your personal 
order. This money you are at liberty to devote 
to the general uses of Harvard University, in 
such manner as you and your associates, the 
Fellows and Overseers, shall deem most ad- 
vantageous. The donor desires to remain en- 
tirely unknown in connection with the gift. His 
only suggestion regarding its use is that one 
million dollars, more or less, shall be devoted to 
the equipment or support of the astronomical 


observatories which the university has estab- 
lished in South America. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN WHARTON. 


P. S. Ishall esteem it a personal favor if you 
will confine all information regarding my con- 
nection with the matter to as limited a circle as 
possible. J. W. 


That was all, just a curt, matter-of-fact 
business communication. It could not be a 
hoax, for the check was certified by the 
Chemical National Bank. It needed but the 
president’s name on the back to make it 
worth the five millions in cash which it 
called for. The more he thought about it, 
the nearer the president’s mind approached 
to a condition of excitement. He got up and 
took a turn around the room. His secretary 
came in just then, but stopped in amazement 
on discovering evidences of an agitation 
which he had never detected before in his 
chief. 

‘‘Is there anything the matter, sir?’’ he 
asked anxiously. 

‘‘Nothing at all,’? responded the head of 
the university, with a partial return to his 
usual placid manner. ‘‘I am glad you came 
in. I wish you would call a special meeting 
of the Fellows, to be held here at four 
o’clock this afternoon. Send special messen- 
gers and telegrams and say that the busi- 
ness will be of the utmost importance.”’ 

The secretary’s apprehensions increased, 
but he hastened to obey instructions. And 
the next day the papers announced the mag- 
nificent gift to Harvard and tried in vain to 
gratify the universal curiosity about the un- 
known donor. 

If there was any envy of Harvard’s good 
fortune at New Haven, it was dissipated two 
or three days later, when Yale rejoiced in the 
receipt of a mysterious gift of the same 
magnificent proportions. In the case of 
Yale, however, the endowment was coupled 
with a condition or request which excited 
much surprise and made no end oftalk. The 
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mysterious donor asked that half of the five 
millions should be set apart as a fund to be 
used under the direction of the Yale Scien- 
tific School in practical investigation of the 
subject of aérial navigation. This was a 
trust which the university accepted with 
a good deal of misgiving. When the matter 
was considered by the trustees there was 
even some opposition to the acceptance of 
this portion of the donation on such terms. 

‘*Must we set our professors to building 
flying-machines and compel them to risk 
their necks in balloons?’’ exclaimed one of 
the older members of the board in some as- 
perity and with small measure of gratitude 
to the giver of sucha fund. ‘‘ For my part, 
I hope the university will not go to the ab- 
surd extreme of turning our scientific school 
intoa Darius Green workshop to gratify a 
generous but whimsical millionaire.” 

But the old gentleman was ina small mi- 
nority, and he was quite silenced by the re- 
marks of a younger and more progressive 
member whose investigations in practical 
science had made him famous. Besides who 
ever heard of a gift of $2,500,000 being re- 
fused by an educational institution, no mat- 
ter how hard the conditions ? 


‘I do not regard this gift as either absurd 
or whimsical,’’ said the man of science and 


sense with much emphasis. ‘‘On the con- 
trary I welcome it with enthusiasm as a 
practical pledge of the next and greatest 
triumph of civilization. Aérial navigation 
is the one branch of practical science in 
which America is not keeping pace with the 
foremost investigators. France and Ger- 
many and even Russia have obtained better 
results than we have. The reason of course 
is that there are military incentives in 
Europe which do not exist here. But I 
firmly believe that this gift will enable us to 
gain the same mastery of the paths of the 
winds that we have already won over the 
land and the sea. No gift to the cause of 
physical science could be more valuable and 
more timely than this. I hope it will be ac- 
cepted with the sincerest expression of our 
gratitude.” 

And so it was. National curiosity was 
again aroused to highest pitch. Nor was it 
allowed to subside, for within a month fresh 
benefactions, all anonymous and all dealing 
with large sums, were announced. Chi- 
cago’s fund for a memorial of the Columbian 
Fair received a round million. New York 
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rejoiced in the news that Samuel J. Tilden’s 
thwarted attempt to provide a magnificent 
free library for his fellow-citizens was to 
succeed after all. Three millions had come 
from somewhere, the trustees would not say 
where, to be used in carrying out the plans 
of the dead statesman on the same scale that 
he had wisely designed. 

Wellesley and Vassar became involved in 
the same delightful mystery. Woman’s 
curiosity in her chief seats of learning was 
put under the strain of accepting without 
question gifts of two million dollars to each 
institution from an unknown hand. The 
test of the temptation was safely borne, for 
no hint of even the manner in which the 
princely fortunes were bestowed ever reached 
an outsider’s ear. There were no restrictions 
accompanying these gifts beyond a request 
in each case that they should be devoted 
mainly to those branches of training and 
study which best fitted woman for the do- 
mestic circle. Inasmuch as this suggestion 
was construed to admit of almost any inter- 
pretation in the field of ‘‘the higher educa- 
tion of woman’”’ it was felt to be no restric- 
tion at all. Who dared assert that a knowl- 
edge of Greek, a familiarity with the latest 
mysteries of astronomy, and a training in 
the higher mathematics did not deserve im- 
portant places in the equipment of woman 
for the domestic circle of 1895? When it 
was proposed in the governing boards of the 
two colleges that the departments of physical 
training, English literature, music, and the 
culinary art should benefit in greater pro- 
portion than certain others under the new 
funds, the makers of the suggestion were 
frowned upon with some scorn. It was un- 
doubtedly the intention of their unknown 
benefactor, so declared the more advanced 
spirits in the great cause of ‘‘ the emancipa- 
tion of woman,”’ that his money should be 
used in providing that broad culture which 
alone would make the woman of the twen- 
tieth century the highest development of her 
sex. She should have the same advantages, 
the same training, as her brothers. In no 
other way could she become ‘‘ best fitted for 
the domestic circle.”’ 

No such impetus was ever given the cause 
of education in America as it received in the 
spring of 1895 from this great series of con- 
tributions. The subject became a matter of 
world-wide wonder and discussion. It did 
not seem possible that such treasure could 
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come all from one source, and yet no such 
epidemic of generosity among millionaires 
had ever been heard of. There were not half 
a dozen men in the country who could make 
presents of $5,000,000 checks. Speculation, 
and there was plenty of it, was in vain, 
however. The secret was well kept by all its 
possessors, and beyond a few hints that the 
eccentric distributer of millions was a New 
Yorker, who kept a balance of at least 
$5,000,000 in cash always on hand at the 
Chemical Bank, nothing transpired. 

In the rapid life of the American metropo- 
lis curiosity over this subject was soon over- 
shadowed by a new wonder. Thecity’s most 
grievous public problem, the défe moive of a 
decade, was suddenly solved. Vainly had 
private enterprise and public commissions 
sought to provide the congested city a satis- 
factory system of rapid transit. The growth 
of the town had been checked, its prosperity 
had been restricted, and infinite personal 
discomfort had been suffered by its citizens, 
because of the peculiar difficulties of the 
situation. In a city long and narrow, 


densely populated and surrounded on three 
sides by water, the quick arteries of passen- 
ger travel must go below the surface or into 


the air. Everybody who has traveled on the 
London underground railroad will admit 
that the tunnel system is to be avoided at 
any reasonable expense. But everybody else 
who has walked beneath the elevated tracks 
in New York or lodged near the line will say 
that railways in the public streets are an 
almost intolerable nuisance. 

The only system satisfactory in itself 
which had been proposed in New York was a 
great four-track viaduct line, running not 
through the streets but upon its own loca- 
tion cut through the center of the blocks 
from end to end of the city. But the plan 
could not be considered fora moment. The 
expense was prohibitive. It would cost 
$100,000,000 for right of way and construc- 
tion to say nothing of equipment. The 
revenue from such a road would not pay in- 
terest on such an erormous sum and private 
capital would not undertake the enterprise. 
Some people had urged the project upon the 
city as a municipal undertaking. Perhaps 
in an ideal conimunity such a suggestion 
might be valuable, but not in a city ruled 
by Tammany Hall or any other political 
party. 

So the questiov was at a deadlock: and the 
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evils of the situation had become well nigh 
intolerable, when the mayor of New York 
received one day in June a letter from the 
now well known firm of Strong and Co. con- 
taining an amazing proposition. They were 
prepared to organize a corporation and 
guarantee the construction of such a viaduct 
road as had been proposed, provided the 
city would consent to certain conditions. 
The road would be built with the proceeds of 
an issue of $100,000,000 in bonds, which 
Strong and Co. offered to subscribe in full. 
These bonds should bear interest—and here 
was the amazing feature of the proposition— 
at the rate of one percent per annum. No 
one could doubt that the proposed road 
would easily earn the necessary $1,000,000 
per year for payment of interest on bonds, 
which the proposition called for, and it 
would surely yield a substantial sum for 
dividends on stock in addition. 

The principal conditions imposed by 
Messrs. Strong and Co. in making their ex- 
traordinary offer was that the motive power 
used on the road should be electricity or 
some other element than steam and that 
a uniform rate of fare of five cents within 
the city limits should never be exceeded. It 
was further insisted that the charter should 
provide that the city should not take over 
the road by purchase or otherwise without 
the consent of two thirds of the bondholders 
and that capital stock should be issued only 
upon payment of its face value in cash into 
the company’s treasury, the total amount 
of such stock never to exceed $20,000,000 ex- 
cept by consent of the bondholders. Messrs. 
Strong and Co. further suggested that divi- 
dends upon stock should be limited to ten 
per cent. When earnings exceeded the sum 
necessary for the payment of a ten per cent 
dividend, fares should be reduced below the 
current rate. If the mayor and his advisers 
approved of the plan as outlined, they were 
invited to join in the name of the city with 
Messrs. Strong and Co. and others in peti- 
tioning the General Assembly at Albany for 
the necessary legislation. 

The mayor read slowly the letter in which 
the plan was set forth in much greater 
detail than above outlined. When he had 
finished he looked out of the window upon 
the trees in the City Hall park and whistled 
softly. He allowed his mind to dwell for a 
few moments upon the significance of what 
was contained in the plain epistle he held in 
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inary work which such an enterprise involves 


his hand. Its meaning for the metropolis of 
the western world over which he presided 
was beyond his mental grasp at first. The 
one great peril which threatened to dwarf 
its prosperity and stunt its growth had been 
removed at a single stroke. It was too good 
to be true, and the mayor read the long letter 
from beginning to end a second time. The 
proposition was clear and specific and the 
potent signature left no doubt of its genuine- 
ness. The mayor would have lost no time in 
sharing the good news with his friends and 
with the city itself, but a postscript contained 
a request that the matter should be regarded 
as confidential until there had been a per- 
sonal exchange of views upon the subject. 
Messrs. Strong and Co. expressed a desire 
for a private consultation at any time the 
mayor might appoint. So the private sec- 
retary of His Honor was despatched at once 
to New Street to say that the mayor was 
quite ready to place his entire day if desired 
at the disposal of the firm. 

Mr. John Wharton returned with the secre- 
tary to the City Hall and for more than three 
hours he was closeted alone with the chief 
magistrate. When his visitor had gone, the 
mayor dictated to his stenographer a state- 
ment for the press. He outlined the propo- 
sition of Strong and Co.,who he said were 
acting on behalf of a syndicate which pre- 
ferred to conceal its identity. Of its ability 
to carry out its proposal, the mayor declared 
he had received abundant assurance. The 
offer was not in his estimation, the mayor 
explained, in any ordinary sense a business 
proposition. It took rank instead as the 
greatest private or public benefaction of mod- 
ern times. It was a boon which would change 
the whole future history of the metropolis 
and of the Empire State. It wasan inesti- 
mable gift and he called upon the city to join 
him in unmeasured gratitudeto the unknown 
donors. Regarding the practical execution 
of the scheme, the mayor said :— 

“‘T have not hesitated to assure Messrs, Strong 
and Co. informally that they may count upon 
the city’s grateful and unanimous acceptance of 
this munificent proposal with all the public- 
spirited conditions which are attached. Although 
approval by the State Legislature is necessary, 
I feel that an appeal to the governor to summon 
a special session for the purpose is not called for. 
Any material opposition toa plan so magnificent 
and patrioticis not conceivable. There appears 
therefore to be no good reason why the prelim- 


should not proceed at once. Actual construc- 
tion can then begin immediately after the neces- 
sary legislation has been provided next winter.” 


There was a sensgtion in the morning 
newspaper offices when the mayor’s procla- 
mation was received, and an army of report- 
ers searched the city for more information 
about the latest wonder of wealth and philan- 
thropy. The next morning, all New York 
wondered and so did the world at large. And 
the only people who did not join in the gene- 
ral rejoicing were the owners of the Manhat- 
tan Elevated Railroad. They saw in the an- 
nouncement, beneath the black-type head- 
lines in all the newspapers, the doom of their 
great monopoly, the sudden birth of a power 
greater than theirs. How could they cope 
with it, how could they compel the city’s 
inhabitants to tolerate any longer their make- 
shift devices for postponing rather than solv- 
ing a vital problem? They were helpless 
before this new monetary force, just as the 
people had been helpless before the selfish 
tyranny of the railroad company’s short- 
sightedness. Political power the Manhattan 
Company’s managers had, both in the mu- 
nicipal councils and at Albany, but of what use 
to exert it in face of such a proposition as 
this? No politician of any party would dare 
put a straw in the way of its execution. 

It is sometimes safe todefy an indifferent 
majority but he is a fool who throws himself 
before the Juggernaut of roused and unani- 
mous public opinion. The owners of the 
Manhattan Elevated road were not fools in 
all things ; so the first effect of the mayor’s 
news was a sharp decline in the price of their 
shares. The danger was howevera distant one 
for them. By no possibility could so vast an 
undertaking be completed under five years and 
within that time conditions would probably 
so change that there would be traffic enough 
to yield a reasonable profit to both sys- 
tems. New bridges both to Long Island and 
New Jersey, to say nothing of tunnels, were 
also under way. These would furnish 
partial relief to the congestion, while they 
would bring fresh traffic to the short distance 
service which would become an important 
part of the elevated system. Competition in 
what may be termed the trunk-line business 
need not therefore be disastrous to existing 
rapid transit lines. It would rather come as 
a relief, just as the street car lines found the 




















opening of the elevated roads to be twenty 
years before. 

But the public paid little attention to the 
first discomfiture of the elevated railroad 
magnates. Rather they rejoiced in it, espe- 
cially as the erstwhile masters of the situation 
soon began to manifest a more conciliatory 
attitude toward their suffering patrons. A 
new principle seemed to have been discov- 
ered in the offices of the octopus corporation. 
Grievances that were easy of correction were 
remedied. Public opinion was worth cater- 
ing to when you needed it. Arrogant defiance 
on one side and exasperated endurance and 
hearty hatred on the other was a condition of 
things which must not be allowed tocontinue, 
when the sufferers and haters would soon be 
in a position to take full revenge. Soa very 
strange but becoming humility softened the 
attitude of New York’s purveyors of so-called 
rapidtransit. They endeavored to convince 
the people that really they were doing the 
best they could. And so unresentful is the 
average New Yorker that, after a few smiles 
at the hypocrisy of it all, he accepted the 
new facilities now supplied and was ap- 
peased. 

Public curiosity found little to feed on in its 
search after the secret of the new monster rapid 
transit fund. The newspapers interviewed 
every reputed millionaireinthecity. All ex- 
pressed entire ignorance of the scheme and 
its authors. It was plain, several papers de- 
clared, that no man or set of men could ac- 
cumulate such a treasure without the world’s 
having some knowledge of their wealth. 
Some of those who denied having any infor- 
mation on the subject must, therefore, be ly- 
ing. And forthwith a large portion of the 
press fell to speculating as to who the mys- 
terious Croesus might be. For several days, 
everybody in the office of Strong and Co. was 
besieged with inquiries not only from news- 
paper men but from all manner of people. 
The annoyance became so wearisome that the 
firm drew up a statement which they sent 
tothe newspapers setting forth with some 
emphasis the fact that they were not at lib- 
erty to furnish any information about either 
the rapid transit scheme itself or its pro- 
moters. The plans were still crude. As fast 
as they were perfected they would be submit- 
ted to the authorities for approval and would 
be given tothe public. Meantime, they re- 
served the right to refuse to answer any in- 
quiry bearing upon the subject. 
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After a few days, public interest became 
less keen. The quest seemed hopeless. Twoor 
three multimillionaires, whose names had 
been used with persistent freedom by certain 
journals in spite of their denials, sent such 
emphatic contradictions of the stories which 
credited them with generosity that the mys- 
tery was by nearly all abandoned as unfath- 
omable. 

When the matter had ceased to occupy the 
first place in public attention, nearly a month 
after the mayor’s original announcement, the 
following article appeared one morning in 
double-leaded type on the first page of the 
Sun : 


““The series of financial mysteries which 
has astonished the world during the past few 
months can reasonably be ascribed in the ab- 
sence of definite knowledge to no more than a 
single source. Since early in December the 
mints and bullion market have been glutted 
with gold. A flood of the precious metal has 
been poured into the Assay Office in this city at 
the rate of $50,000,000 a month. Prices in the 
stock market, in the face of most unfavorable 
conditions, have been forced to an abnormally 
high level by the rising tide of yellow treasure. 
The supply of actual money in the country has 
been increased during the last six months by al- 
most if not quite $300,000,000. 

‘‘ Various educational and other worthy insti- 
tutions have been enriched within a few weeks 
by anonymous gifts amounting at a safe esti- 
mate to the vast sum of $22,000,000. There is 
good authority for saying that in one or two in- 
stances the checks received by the beneficiaries 
have come from the same banking house in this 
city, which is credited with handling the bulk 
of the vast deposits of gold at the Assay Office. 
It isa reasonable inference that all these great 
benefactions have came from the same treasury. 
There are not more than half a dozen private 
fortunes in America large enough to afford char- 
itable disbursements upon such a scale. The 
owners of these fortunes have denied all knowl- 
edge ofthe great donations. There is no good 
reason for doubting their word upon this point. 

“Messrs. Strong and Co, are the only persons 
who are known in connection with this mys- 
terious wealth. They refuse all information 
about the origin and extent of the fabulous 
riches which they are distributing broadcast or 
about the identity of their principals. They are 
of course thoroughly within their legal rights in 
declining to take the public into their confidence. 
But the matter has become one of tremendous 
public concern. The stability of trade, the 
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money value of every description of vested in- 
terests, in fact the industrial, commercial, and 
financial welfare of the country, all are directly 
involved in the rapid manipulation of such vast 
sums. While admitting that this modern Midas 
has used his power most beneficently thus far, it 
should be pointed out that the possibilities of 
evil are enormous. In simple self-protection, 
therefore, the public is justified in seeking by 
all honorable means to learn what portends from 
the same source. 

“Taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances, the conclusion is forced upon any rea- 
sonable mind that it is virgin treasure which is 
dazzling the world. In other words, it is an out- 
pouring of gold from nature’s storehouse and not 
from any of man’s reservoirs that we are wit- 
nessing. Thus far we are in utter ignorance of 
the location of the new El Dorado. That it is 
a region of almost inconceivable richness has 
been amply demonstrated. Nothing in the his- 
tory of the California or Australian gold-fields 
will compare with it. Thesecret has been so 
well kept that it is impossible that it can be in 
the possession of many persons. It is a fair in- 
ference, therefore, that the deposit is within an 
extremely small area and that the precious metal 
abounds there in an almost pure state. But in 
what quantities? Is the supply inexhaustible? 


The earth’s yield of gold is usually estimated 


inounces. We now have it supplied by the ton. 

“The question of an oversupply of gold may 
become a serious, even an appalling one. The 
problem threatens soon to become vital. The 
mystery cannot remain a mystery much longer. 
Civilization may in self-defense soon demand a 
solution. In the meantime, a single hint may 
be offered. Early in November last, the steam- 
ship Richmond returned froma mysterious trip 
several weeks in length under private charter. 
She brought back a cargo said to consist of ores 
and other minerals from South America. Was 
there any connection between her cargo and the 
sudden distribution of gold which began in this 
market a month after her arrival ?” 


Late in the afternoon of the day this article 
appeared in the Suz, the head of one of the 
most prominent law firms in New York en- 
tered the office of that paper and was soon 
closeted with the publisher. The two men 
were friends and they chatted for a few mo- 
ments on different topics. Then said the law- 
yer seriously : 

‘* Now, to business, for I have come on an 
extraordinary errand. I remember a few years 
ago that some of your quarrelsome contem- 
poraries accused the Suz among other things 
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of being forsale. You replied to the insinu- 
ation in a short editorial which said, yes, the 
Sun was for sale and the price was $5,000,000. 
What I want to know is whether that offer 
still holds good.”’ 

‘**No, the price has gone up,”’ was the smil- 
ing reply. 

‘* What is it now?” 

“*Ten millions.” 

‘*Are you prepared to turn the property 
over at that figure ?”’ 

‘*O, yes—for spot cash,”’ still smiling. 

‘* Will certified checks do?’’ and the lawyer 
took several checks froma wallet and laid 
them on the desk in front of the other. 

‘“See here, B——, what does this mean ?” 
exclaimed the publisher, glancing from the 
drafts to his friend, while all signs of levity 
disappeared. 

‘‘Precisely what I have been saying. I 
am ready to close the bargain at the figures 
you have mentioned.”’ 

‘* Whom are you acting for ?”’ 

‘That is the one thing I cannot tell you. 
Does it make any difference? IfsoI can as- 
sure you that thereis no political or other 
game back of the transaction. There is no 
intention to make any change whatever in the 
conduct of the paper, if our offer is accepted. 
But it must be accepted at once or it will be 
withdrawn. What do you say?” 

‘*Of course I must consult Mr. Dana and 
the other owners. I believe, however, it will 
be accepted.’’ 

‘‘Can you give me a final answer to- 
morrow ?”’ 

“TI think so. Will you come in in the 
morning and talk the matter over with the 
directors? Wecan meet here at noon.”’ 

‘*Yes, I will be here,’’ said the lawyer, 
picking up his checks and rising to go. ‘‘ By 
the way, would it be fair under the circum- 
stances for me to ask a single favor ?”’ 

“* Certainly—anything in my power.” 

“*It is only that you will delay any inves- 
tigation of the gold mystery until this matter 
is settled.’’ 

** All right.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN EPOCH-MAKING VOYAGE AND ITS EF- 
FECT UPON A EUROPEAN WAR-CLOUD. 
LONDON has been treated to so many sur- 
prises in United States finance that the 
events of the first six months of 1895 were at 
first received as merely fresh proof of the 
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rule that it is the unexpected which always 
happens in American monetary affairs. The 
New York stock market is placed by most 
Londoners in ‘‘ the City’? in the same cate- 
gory with French politics. Thesafest proph- 
ecy in either field can be made by study- 
ing the situation with the greatest care and 
then by forecasting in exactly the opposite 
direction to the dictates of one’s judgment. 
A booming stock market and cheap money 
in the face of industrial depression and com- 
mercial disaster were regarded with wonder 
and amaze by the Solons of Capel Court and 
Throgmorton Street. They could not ac. 
count for the paradox and they finally gave 
up trying. 

London had been among the first to un- 
load its American stocks during what was 
believed to be a temporary rise in the early 
winter. Now in midsummer following she 
was disgusted and even indignant when she 
read quotations many points higher than the 
low prices at which she had closed her losing 
speculations. None of the rules of finance 
would fit the situation. All the laws of 
trade seemed defied. But London now was 
merely a spectator. She possessed none of 
the abnormally high-priced securities. She 


was quite sincere in saying that she didn’t 


want any at prevailing quotations. She was 
more inclined to be tempted by new enter- 
prises, industrials, railroads, and the like 
which looked cheap. But all ‘‘ Americans”’ 
were still under the ban. London had suf- 
fered too much in the past five years to for- 
get, and London memories are longer than 
those of her transatlantic cousins. 

Gold had been flowing eastward in a 
steady stream for six months and Europe 
could not understand how America could en- 
dure the drain. Nearly fifty million dollars 
in bullion, it was calculated, had been re- 
ceived by the Bank of England and the 
Bank of France from New York and prac- 
tically none had gone in the opposite direc- 
tion. Two years before when the same 
thing happened on a somewhat smaller scale 
America had suffered a veritable panic. 
Silver and its advocates had been held solely 
responsible for this panic, but it had not 
alone been America’s attempt to resist the 
world’s decree of monetary dethronement 
against the white metal which had driven 
away gold and brought domestic disaster. 
But the usual penalties of national loss of 
gold were entirely absent now and Euro- 


pean financiers were more than puzzled by it. 

The hoarding of gold in European war- 
chests was still going on. The Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street found herself un- 
able to retain in her coffers any large pro- 
portion of the extraordinary European sup- 
ply. Paris and Berlin and St. Petersburg 
added to their enormous stores at every op- 
portunity. The sinews of war were being 
accumulated with the utmost greediness, for 
everybody felt that the day was not far dis- 
tant when a mighty tragedy of nations was 
again to darken the pages of history. So 
keenly did all the governments of Europe 
watch every feature of the situation, that it 
was not surprising that Russia should be 
credited with the intention to take advan- 
tage of the plethora of money in America 
by attempting to float a loan in that coun- 
try. Nor was Russia the only government 
that was considering schemes for tempting 
away Yankee gold. Even bankrupt Italy 
hoped to offer inducements which might 
yield her the use of some portion of this 
New World wealth. 

In August, 1895, therefore, the financial 
war which often precedes the drawing of the 
sword had reached an advanced and acute 
stage. The situation was peculiarly menac- 
ing to Great Britain. Lord Beaconsfield 
once said to a friend who asked him, during 
a serious foreign crisis, what were England’s 
chances of success in the event of war: 

‘‘The key to that situation is in Thread- 
needle Street.’’ 

The wisdom of the saying was never more 
appreciated than now. Disaster had followed 
disaster in financial, in commercial, and in 
industrial circles for five years. Losses 
which would have brought any but the rich- 
est nation in the world to the verge of ruin 
had been sustained one after another, until 
it seemed that not even English pluck could 
stand up against more such blows. Not 
only had foreign and colonial ventures swal- 
lowed up millions, but home institutions, 
paying the penalty of recklessness or dis- 
honesty, had fallen and involved many 
thousand private fortunes in the wreck. 
American tariffs and foreign competition 
had seriously cut down British trade. La- 
bor wars, the most disastrous in history, 
had impoverished the working classes. And 
still Great Britain was solvent, undiscour- 
aged, proudly maintaining her position in 
the van of the nations of the earth. 
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England’s only danger lay in too great 
self-confidence. She did not deceive herself 
as to the nature of the peril which menaced 
her. For nearly two years it had been 
plainly apparent. Ever since the dual al- 
liance between France and Russia had been 
ratified, it had been clear to close observers 
that Great Britain had as much if not more 
to fear from this new league than had the 
central continental powers. French hatred 
of her insular neighbors had been fanned 
from the first by an Anglophobe press. Dip- 
lomatic maneuvres and the movements of 
Franco-Russian fleets had been almost openly 
hostile to English interests. The wonder 
was that real hostilities had been so long 
delayed. 

The secret of the delay was in the financial 
condition of the nations. Both France and 
Russia had for years been acting strictly 
upon the line of policy suggested in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s remark. To put it in more 
direct language, Gold is the arbiter of war. 
It was belief in this principle which had im- 
pelled France to wage a relentless tariff and 
trade war against Italy for five years. It 


was this which had led Russia to cram her 
treasuries with gold far above her peaceful 


needs. For the last two years both nations, 
the one by a customs campaign and the 
other by financial operations, had been striv- 
ing to weaken the monetary resources of 
Germany and Austria. Opinion was divided 
as to the immediate object of this policy. 
If England was to be the first victim of the 
dual hatred of the allies, then if possible the 
Triple Alliance must be so weakened that 
it would not voluntarily interfere in the 
quarrel with Great Britain. At all events 
Italy had been impoverished and Germany 
and Austria had suffered considerably from 
the hostile policy of their opposite neigh- 
bors. 

In attacking the financial position of Eng- 
land the French and Russian bankers had 
not accomplished much. Financial England 
is never at the mercy of foreign bankers. 
Bad management, colonial losses, South 
American ventures, great domestic frauds, 
may spread distress throughout the country, 
but Great Britain never had cause to fear the 
plots of the political financiers of Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. The ma- 
nipulations and scheming of the past few 
months had had no other effect in London 
than to accentuate somewhat the uneasiness 
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over the prevailing hard times. The Bank of 
England had been reorganized in respect to 
some of its methods, by reason of public 
criticisms a few months before, and it was 
now stronger thanever. There was reason 
for believing that it had not been idle in the 
great scramble for gold in which all Europe 
was engaged. Its resources were of course 
unknown, for such information was guarded 
as a deep financial and state secret. 

The government was co-operating ener- 
getically in the efforts to strengthen still 
more the monetary position of the country. 
At the same time, naval construction was 
being pushed forward on a scale that be- 
tokened the very presence of war. And yet 
in the midst of the oppressive conviction of 
impending conflict, there was no word in 
the courts and parliaments of Europe save of 
peace. Guns were bought, ships were built, 
armies were equipped, practice maneuvres 
were executed, nations were impoverished, 
all for the preservation of peace. But the 
limit had been passed at last. War was 
cheaper than peace. So war it was to be, in 
everybody’s opinion. The absence of spe- 
cific cause made no difference. It could be 
developed in a hundred ways at a few hours’ 
notice. There was at least the hope of a gen- 
eral disarmament and the real peace of re- 
cuperation after the cataclysm was over. 
Many people who believed in the inevitabil- 
ity of the long-threatened struggle were in- 
clined to look upon the situation in the cold 
light of this philosophy. 

About the middle of August, France began 
an energetic series of diplomatic protests 
against the continued occupation of Egypt 
by Great Britain. It was instantly surmised 
that this was the signal of the approaching 
crisis. Russia joined in the dissent and the 
tone of the objections sent to the Court of St. 
James was distinctly aggressive. Europe 
made up its mind that there was to be an 
autumn campaign. It was the design of the 
aggressors apparently to make the contest 
short and sharp. The approach of winter, 
which would greatly interfere with military 
operations on the continent, might be an 
added influence to induce Germany and Aus- 
tria to keep hands off until France and 
Russia had an opportunity to overthrow the 
naval supremacy of Great Britain. The 
issue of a conflict between England on the 
one hand and France and Russia on the 
other would of course be decided principally 
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upon the sea. The situation became ex- 
tremely critical. Great Britain, avoiding the 
responsibility for provoking hostilities, took 
advantage at first of diplomatic red-tape. 
Delay was sought, and the diplomatic agents 
of the protesting governments developed 
impatience. They showed signs of becom- 
ing peremptory in their demands and there 
was vague talk of an ultimatum from France 
to England. 

War was in the air, when an event oc- 
curred. It was a very ordinary event and 
apparently as far removed as possible from 
any influence upon the question of peace or 
war in Europe. It was merely the arrival 
late in the afternoon of Monday the second 
of September of a fine ship flying the Ameri- 
can flag in the harbor of Southampton. She 
was apparently a steamship of about three 
thousand tons. She was of yacht design and 
her beautiful lines were the admiration at 
once of all nautical eyes. The only peculiar- 
ities about her at first glance were that her 
single smoke-stack rising slender and tall 
amidships was quite out of proportion to the 
size of the ship and that the vessel floated so 
high out of the water that her ballast must 
have been of the lightest. Only half a dozen 


persons besides her crew were visible when 
the ship came to anchor just below the new 


American Line dock. Two or three small 
boats attracted by curiosity put off to view 
the newcomer as soon as she stopped. J/ys- 
tery was the name they read upon her stern. 

The boats made a slow circuit of the beau- 
tiful ship and the boatmen were exchanging 
comments upon her graceful lines when an 
unusual sound of rushing water came from 
on board. The noise came from forward, aft, 
and amidships all atonce. The sound was 
a strange one but the men in the boats paid 
little attention to it at first. They were ad- 
miring the nautical beauty of the big ship’s 
overhanging stern and expressing surprise 
at the size of her twin propellers just below 
the surface. One of the self-appointed critics 
had observed that she must have an extraor- 
dinary draft when loaded, for the gauge 
showed more than twenty feet with appar- 
ently only light ballast on board. Suddenly 
the man started up in great excitement, 
stared at the rudder post, rubbed his eyes and 
looked again. 

“TI say, boys, she’s sinking,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ It was twenty feet a minute ago 
and now it’s twenty-one and going deeper.”’ 
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The men in the other boat looked too. Yes, 
the smooth water in which the ship lay was 
certainly climbing quite rapidly inch by 
inch up her steel sides. The men in both 
boats seized their oars and pulled rapidly 
alongside the vessel. No one was visible at 
the rail above. There was no commotion on 
board, but the men in the boats now recog- 
nized the strange sounds within the ship as 
the noise of water rushing into the hold. 
They rowed up opposite the bridge and 
shouted lustily. Their hail was not an- 
swered at first, but presently a naval cap 
heavy with gold lace appeared over the can- 
vas shield at the end of the bridge and the 
wearer inquired lazily : 

‘* Well, what ’s the matter below there ?’’ 

‘‘ Your ship is foundering ; you’ll sink in 
a few minutes if you don’t stop the leak,”’ 
was the reply shouted back with great ex- 
citement. 

‘‘O, I guess not,’’ was the still indifferent 
response. 

“‘Ttell you it’s so. You ’ve settled two 
feet in five minutes. You can’t save her 
now. You’d better get your boats out 
or you’ll get wet. There’s no time to lose,” 
and the boatmen began to push off appre- 
hensively. 

‘How much water is there here?’’ asked 
the officer on the bridge in the same tone he 
would have inquired what was the popula- 
tion of Southampton. 

‘* About six and a half fathoms.”’ 

‘*O well, that will keep my feet dry. 
Guess we ’1l let her sink,’’ and the gold lace 
cap disappeared. 

The men in the boats were dumfounded. 
They pushed off to a safe distance and then 
sat at their oars waiting for the catastrophe. 
The noise of in-rushing water continued, 
though not so distinctly, for some minutes 
longer, and the steamship settled steadily to 
a lower level. She was fully four feet 
deeper in the water than when the boatmen 
rowed out to her. They were now able to 
look over her low rail, and they saw half a 
dozen of the crew putting things to rights 
about the decks as unconcernedly as though 
the ship was safely at her dock. The rush of 
water was no longer heard. One of the boat- 
men hailed a friend in the other dory : 

‘“‘T say, Ben, I believe she’s stopped fill- 
ing. What kind of acraft isshe? Some of 
her compartments must be full and the 
others are keeping her afloat.’’ 
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‘‘She beats me. Mind her smoke-stack, 
Jim. It’s no bigger nor a ferryboat’s, and 
not a whiff of smoke or steam has she shown 
since she came in.”’ 

Just then the ‘ship lowered one of her 
small boats and a couple of sailors rowed 
ashore a man in citizen’s clothes who carried 
a package of papers. He was Captain Pen- 
niman of the private yacht Mystery, on a 
roving commission from New York, he told 
the official on duty at the customhouse as 
he handed in the ship’s papers. 

‘* But there is something wrong with your 
papers, Captain,’’ remarked the collector a 
moment later. ‘‘They have cleared you in 
New York last Thursday only four days ago. 
Didn’t you notice the mistake?” 

“‘O, it is quite right. We left New York 
at nine o’clock Thursday morning. Won’t 
you have a New York Herald of that day?” 
and the captain nonchalantly offered a news- 
paper to the customs officer. 

‘Crossed from New York to Southampton 
in four days? Impossible! It’s more than 
steam can do,’ and Her Majesty’s customs 
representative looked at the captain in in- 
credulous and rather resentful amazement. 

‘‘Just what we have done, revertheless. 
But you are right about steam. The Mystery 
is notasteamship. We passed Sandy Hook 
Lightship at 10:31 last Thursday morning 
and we reached the Needles at 4:38 this after- 
noon. Allowing forthe difference in time, 
that makes our running time just four days, 
one hour, and seven minutes. The course we 
took was 3,110 miles ; so our speed averaged 
about 29 knots or 32 miles an hour. We ran 
as high as 35 miles an hour for several hours 
in succession. If you doubt my statement 
and the evjdence of the papers, I’ll be 
pleased to furnish you with additional proof 
if you will come on board with me,’’ and 
Captain Penniman watched the growing as- 
tonishment on the Englishman’s face with 
some amusement. 

“IT cannot doubt your word, Captain, but 
what you tell me is almost incredible,’ 
spoke the collector after a long pause. He 
picked up the New York newspaper and ex- 
amined the date-lines and dates of various 
news despatches as though still incredulous. 
‘* You know, Captain, the speed record be- 
tween the two ports is now six days, four 
hours, and some minutes. It was con- 


sidered a great exploit when the new boats 
of the American Line cut the record down 





about seven hours recently. When you tell 
me you have reduced it by more than two 
days you won’t blame me for being incredu- 
lous. You say the M/ystery is nota steam- 
ship. What in the name of modern wonders 
is she, then ?’’ 

‘‘ We shall have to invent a new name for 
her, I reckon,’’ was thecaptain’s reply. ‘‘We 
use no steam and carry no coal for her 
engines. She has no boilers in fact. Her 
motive power is liquefied carbonic acid gas. 
We carry it in steel cylinders, and its expan- 
sive power, which is equivalent to a pres- 
sure of about 2,000 pounds to the inch, 
drives our engines. Yes, she’s the wonder 
of the world to-day,’’ concluded the captain 
proudly. 

“‘T never heard ofsuchathing. I thought 
you were going to say electricity. You 
Americans are doing everything by electric- 
ity now-a-days.” 

‘No, electricity may come to it some day, 
but it costs too much and it cannot be stored 
as this can. You will never get much 
higher speed .with steam because of the 
enormous consumption of coal required. We 
can carry enough liquefied carbonic acid to 
drive the J/ystery three times around the 
world and the cost is about twenty per cent 
that of coal. Come on board and look her 
over. Wehave kept her a profound secret 
on the other side, but now that we know 
what she can do, we are quite willing she 
shall have the fame she deserves. I guess 
the news of this trip will make a sensation 
in London, eh ?”’ and the captain rubbed his 
hands softly and chuckled. 

“‘It won’t be believed,’’ replied the col- 
tector sententiously. ‘‘I will go aboard with 
you at once with the greatest pleasure. Let 
me finish entering you first. You have no 
cargo, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Yes, we have a small cargo.” 

‘What is it?’ picking up a pen. 

‘* About two hundred tons of gold bullion 
or native gold, consigned to the Bank of 
England to the order of Munster and Thorp.”’ 

The collector dropped his pen, stared 
speechlessly for a moment, then flushed 
angrily. 

“I'd have you know, sir,’’ he exclaimed, in 
savage tones, ‘‘ that I am not here to be made 
game of. What do you mean by coming 
here with such yarns? Give me your proper 
ship’s papers, enter your vessel in the regu- 
lar way, and go,’’ and outraged official dig- 
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nity glared at the captain of the Mystery in 
righteous anger. 

Captain Penniman did not seem offended, 
nor was he repentant. He rather sympa- 
thized with the other’s wrath and yet was 
amused by it. He judged it would hardly be 
prudent to allow his amusement to become 
visible; so he preserved a serious counte- 
nance. 

‘‘T beg you to observe,’’ he replied concil- 
jatingly, ‘‘ that my papers are perfectly regu- 
lar andcomplete. You can hardly doubt the 
corroborative evidence of New York newspa- 
pers on the point of the time of my departure 
from New York. As for my cargo, I admit it 
isan unusual one, but I have brought none 
of itashore with me. If you will come on 
board I will show you that it is just what I 
have declared it to be. Besides, there is no 
duty on gold, is there?’ 

The revenue officer now sat in helpless be- 
wilderment. He looked again at the news- 
paper and at the ship’s papers. Her cargo 
was not specified in the latter, but the date of 
leaving New York seemed to be clearly estab- 
lished. His credulity was ableto digest that 
fact, marvelous though it was, in the face of 
such evidence. But two hundred tons of 
gold! Why should not a wonderful ship 
have a wonderful cargo? It was a tremend- 
ous strain to put upon the mental apparatus 
of even so important a functionary as Her 
Majesty’s collector of customs at Southamp- 
ton. But he struggled hard to meet the 
emergency. His face was still flushed and he 
breathed heavily for a few moments, appar- 
ently in fear of an apoplectic stroke. It was 
a noble effort to keep reason still seated on 
her throne and it succeeded. 

‘How much money do two hundred tons 
of gold represent ?’’ he asked faintly aftera 
long silence. 

“O, a matter of twenty-five million 
pounds or thereabouts,”’ was the reply. 

‘Enormous, but I thought it was more,’’ 
was the comment of the man, still dazed but 
trying to recover his mental equilibrium. 

‘Well, as I said before, I shall be glad to 
show you the ship if you care to go aboard 
of her with me,’’ said Captain Penniman ris- 
ing. ‘‘I’ll be thankful though if you will 
kindly refrain from mentioning the nature of 
our cargo until to-morrow. The crew know 
nothing about it and I want to get it up to 
London without attracting attention. I 
must arrange for docking and engage a spe- 
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cial train to take the bullion to the city early 
to-morrow morning. I'll attend to that now 
and call for you in half an hour or so, if you 
wish.” 

‘“‘T shall thank you for the privilege of in- 
specting the Mystery,’’ said the customs offi- 
cer, whose manner now indicated respect 
bordering upon awe. 

When the two men were rowed out to the 
vessel a little later there was quite a fleet of 
small boats hovering about her, their occu- 
pants all manifesting the greatest curiosity. 
Captain Penniman took his guest aboard and 
they plunged at once into the mysteries below. 
Above decks, she was simply one of the best 
types of great private steam yachts. When 
the engine-room was reached it was not appar- 
ent toa landsman’s eye that the machinery 
of the Mystery differed much from that of an 
ordinary modern steamship of her size and 
general type. Captain Penniman merely 
remarked that he did not understand himself 
the technic of that department. 

‘*T believe,’’ he said, ‘‘ that much of her 
machinery remains just as it was originally 
constructed for steam. Carbonic acid gasis 
introduced into strong cylinders just as steam 
would be. It comes through an automatic 
valve which regulates the pressure and puts 
the power of this new agent under the same 
control that steam was held in. They tell 
me that this valve which delivers just the 
requisite quantity of carbonic acid gas for 
each stroke of the piston is the invention 
which furnishes the key to the whole discov- 
ery. Attempts have been made for several 
years to utilize the tremendous expansive 
power of this liquefied gas, but none of them 
succeeded until this valve was devised. I 
tell you, my friend, steamships will be- 
come more out of date than sailing vessels 
as soon as the success of this experiment is 
known.” 

‘*But how do you get such terrific speed ?” 

‘*By using larger propellers and turning 
them faster. Our screws revolve at about 
110 revolutions a minute, while those of the 
so-called crack liners make only 85 to go. 
We have shafts as large as those of a 12,000- 
ton boat and they have stood the strain com- 
ing over without a sign of weakness. But 
come into the boiler-room.”’ 

Instead of the great hot fire-hole with 
dozens of blazing furnaces and coal heaped 
about, there was a small apartment, or rather 
two, one each side of the engine room. The 
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still bewildered collector saw only three long 
rows one above another of what were appar- 
ently copper cylinders such as are supplied 
to the soda-water fountains in America. He 
noticed however that each cylinder was 
nearly ten feet long, and from the end of each 
a pipe led toward the engine-room. 

‘*Each of those cylinders,’’ explained the 
captain, ‘‘ contains liquid carbonic acid un- 
der high pressure. They are tapped one after 
another and the escaping gas in the engine 
cylinders furnishes the motive power that 
drives the screws. I’ve been rather anxious 
all the way over lest one of them should ex- 
plode, but they tell me the danger is much less 
than that of an ordinary boilerexplosion. The 
men in the engineers’ department were some 
of them afraid at first of being poisoned by 
escape of the gas. You will notice that theair 
down here is as fresh and pure as it is out of 
doors. We have the finest ventilating sys- 
tem Ieversawon anyship. A forced draft 


supplied by fans driven by a small carbonic 
acid engine changes the air in every part of 
the ship every three minutes. As a matter of 
fact the chief engineer tells me there has 
been no leakage of gas fora moment during 
The carbonic acid just before it 


the voyage. 
does its work of driving the pistons is heated 
by an oil flame on the outside of the pipes 
through which it passes. This accomplishes 
two purposes. It increases the expansive 
power of the gas and it makes it light enough 
to rise readily and escape through the smoke- 
stack. But we have other wonders. Come up 
on deck,’’ and the two men ascended to the 
main deck and walked to the rail. 

‘Will you lighten ship, Mr. Walters?’’ 
said the captain to an officer who was pass- 
ing. 

‘*Ay, sir,’’ replied the man as he disap- 
peared. 

‘*Just notice carefully the distance between 
us and the water—about five feet I should 
say,’’ remarked the captain to his still silent 
companion. 

A moment later there was a queer humming 
noise somewhere below and the ship’s frame 
seemed to tremble slightly. Nothing was 
said for a few minutes. Then the English- 
man exclaimed : 

‘* What does it mean, Captain? 
rising or the water is falling.”’ 

‘‘Just so. Weare using the pressure of 
the carbonic acid to drive the water from our 
ballast compartments and lightening the 


We are 
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ship. We havea double hull and the space 
between the two skins is divided into sec- 
tions. These sections are air- or gas-tight. 
When they are filled with water and we wish 
to empty them, we have only to open the 
plugs at the bottom by turning arod running 
up to the deck, admit compressed gas above, 
and the water is quickly forced out. Then 
we close the plugs, shut off the gas, and the 
ship stands four or five feet higher out of the 
water than she did before. So you see weare 
able to regulate our draft and we gain other 
advantagesalso. The two hulls are so con- 
structed that they take up and dissipate the 
vibration which our high speed would other- 
wise render dangerous. We can make her 
light forward and heavy aft or vice versd ; in 
fact we can adjust the ship to exactly the best 
conditions for the weather she happens to be 
in and for the speed we wish to employ.”’ 

‘* Marvelous, Captain, wonderful beyond 
anything I ever expected to see is the J/s- 
tery. Sheis well named. Weare certainly 
eight or nine feet above the water now. Look 
at those fellows,’’ and the collector pointed 
suddenly to a dozen boats floating idly a 
cable’s length away. Their occupants were 
staring blankly at the ship before them, their 
faces expressing so many phases of speech- 
less amazement that Captain Penniman and 
his companion broke into a roar of laughter. 

‘* Where do you carry the gold, Captain?” 
asked the Englishman presently, the chief 
marvel of all in his estimation rising up to 
dwarf the others. 

‘*T will show you,”’ and the captain led the 
way to the lower deck and to an iron door in 
the center of the ship a little aft of midships. 
He took from his pocket a flat Yale key and 
inserted it in the small keyhole. The door 
opened into a dark iron-bound chamber which 
the two men entered. Not until he hadclosed 
the door behind them did the captain touch 
a button and light a single electric lamp in 
the center of the ceiling. Nothing was to be 
seen except a large number of carefully 
packed wooden boxes. They were arranged 
so that they occupied the greater portion of 
the floor of the chamber but they did not rise 
above about four feet in height. 

‘‘The gold is in these boxes,’’ exclaimed 
the captain. ‘‘ There are eight hundred of 
them. They are not large and you would 
think they might be easily handled, but if 
you care to walk off with one I’ll make youa 
present of it.’’ 
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‘But there cannot be two hundred tons of 
gold in those small boxes,’’ said the col- 
lector, laying his hand on one end of the top 
tier and trying to pull it toward him. The 
box didn’t move and he pulled harder. 
‘‘They are nailed down, are they not?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*O no,” replied the captain smiling, ‘‘ but 
each of these boxes contains five hundred 
pounds of native gold. Now that you are 
here, you may as well make your visit an of- 
ficial one and inspect the consignment. I 
presume if I open for you any box you may 
designate it will suffice for the lot, will it 
not ?”’ 

“‘Certainly,”’ still struggling vainly to 
stir one of the topmost boxes and giving it 
up rather breathlessly. ‘‘ Suppose you open 
this one,’’ indicating a box in the middle of 
the front row. 

The captain produced a large screw-driver 
and began to loosen the screws in the cover 
of the box selected. The fastenings did not 
yield easily, but after a few moments the 
long screws had been removed and the thick 
cover came off. There was revealed an iron- 
lined receptacle heaped full of nuggets and 
dust which gleameda pale yellow in the light 
of the electric lamp. The customs officer 
drew a long breath and then leaned closely 
over the naked treasure. 

‘*May I touch it ?”? he asked ina kind of 
awe. 

‘‘Certainly, examine it as closely as you 
like.’’ 

The officer plunged both hands suddenly 
into the golden mass and tried to lift up heap- 
ing handfuls as though it had been pebbles and 
sand. The extraordinary weight prevented 
and allowed the yellow dust to sift back be- 
tween his fingers. 

‘How heavy it is !’’ was his only comment. 
‘“‘T have seen enough,’’ he added presently, 
as he smoothed down the surface of the gold, 
so that the captain could replace the cover. 
When the screws had been tightened again 
in their places, the two men left the treasure- 
room and went on deck. The collector had 
nothing to say until he prepared to go ashore. 
He was sober and rather distrait as he bade 
the captain good-day. 

‘“‘IT must beg your pardon, sir,’’ he said, 
“for my bit of temper at the office. You 
must admit that what you told me was calcu- 
lated to make a man incredulous. You have 
the most wonderful ship and the most won- 
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derful cargo that ever came to Southampton 
or any other British port. This is a memo- 
rable day for me and for all England too, I 
make no doubt.’’ 

The London papers printed with reserva- 
tions the next morning a long Central News 
telegram from Southampton describing the 
new marvel of the seas. Such a feat as that 
ofthe unknown American ship Mystery was 
incredible, declared the sage London editors. 
Nevertheless they despatched their naval ex- 
perts to Southampton by the earliest trains 
to expose the hoax. Before they arrived, the 
precious cargo of the A/ystery had been safely 
landed, sent to London by special train, and 
was duly lodged in the vaults of the Bank of 
England before any rumor of its existence had 
reached the city. The eminent gentlemen 
who expose so relentlessly in the columns of 
London’s great dailies the shortcomings of 
the British Admiralty, did not seek out at 
once the ship they had come to investigate 
when they reached Southampton. They 
sought instead the collector of customs who 
had been quoted as authority for the story 
which had been sent to the papers the night 
before. When they found him they began 
asking insinuating questions which speedily 
caused that functionary, still rather nervous 
after the shocks to his system the day before, 
to fly into a violent temper. 

“Don’t you think we had better send for his 
physician at once? The man is mad,”’ sarcas- 
tically observed a correspondent to one of his 
fellows. One or two reflections upon his san- 
ity, finally led the angry officer to take from 
his desk the New York paper which Captain 
Penniman had given him. He spread it out 
before the eyes of the now amazed newspaper 
men. Then he gavethema plump invitation 
to leave the office. Not another word would he 
say tothem. The delegation lost no time 
now in going to the dock where the Mystery 
lay. They were still incredulous, but be- 
wildered. They had a good deal of difficulty 
in getting aboard, but Captain Penniman had 
been more than half expecting them and 
when word was passed to him he invited 
them to inspect the ship. They were even 
more interested than the collector had been 
by whatthey saw. They werestill skeptical, 
however, about the speed of the vessel. 

‘*T’ll tell you what I’ll do, gentlemen,’’ said 
the captain suddenly. ‘‘The distance from 
here to the Lizard is one hundred and ten 
miles. It is now 11:30. We've nothing 
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special to do this afternoon. We cancast off 
in five minutes, run to within sight of Lizard 
light and back here in time for you totake an 
early evening train tothe city. Then you 
can see for yourselves what the Mystery can 
do.” 

There wasa chorus of approval, and ten 
minutes later the ship was underway. She 
ran down the Solent at a speed that amazed 
not only the visitors on board but all on 
shore or afloat who watched the strange ship. 

Not until the Needles had been passed and 
the open sea was before her, did the beauti- 
ful vessel fully rouse herself.. By this time 
her draft and weight had been perfectly ad- 
justed for the best work. Journalistic cyni- 
cism and d/asé indifference were not proof 
against what followed. The excitement of 
an international yacht race was tame in com- 
parison with the exhilaration of the M/ystery’s 
marvelous speed. The group of correspond- 
ents gathered upon the bridge and sheltered 
themselves behind the breast-high canvas 
against the gale which the motion of the ship 
seemed tocreate. They were almost silent 
for some time after the captain had turned 
the indicator to ‘‘ full speed.’’ The swift pan- 

orama of the shore, the flashing past in dizzy 
succession of the nearer waves, the lashing 
of the strange hurricane in the midst of a sea 
almost smooth, the throbbing, pulsing tre- 
mors ofthe living ship beneath them created 
new emotions which silenced comment. 

The ship’s prow was pointed to the west 
and she leaped forward as if some strange mag- 
netism was drawing her back tothe land which 
had given her birth. The sea welcomed her, 
embraced her for a moment, and sped her on. 
The waves opened a path for her without vio- 
lence and marked it in silvery white like the 
tail of a comet as far back as the eye could 
reach. Neptune bowed histrident before her 
and became a willing vassal. The winds 
alone rebelled and strove to hold her back. 

Even Captain Penniman’s eyes kindled 
with enthusiasm as he walked up to his guests 
and asked their opinion ofthe /ystery’s qual- 
ities. It was not until they had sought shelter 
from the wind a little later in the saloon that 
they gave expression to their feelings. 

‘* You have introduced a new epoch in navi- 
gation, captain,’’ said the naval expert of the 

Times expressively. ‘‘ Thedays of steam are 


gone by. America has once more revolution- 
ized the naval construction of the world. The 
Mystery will be more important in history 
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than the Monitor. A new race for naval 


supremacy must begin to-morrow. In a 
word, gentlemen,’’ he concluded, as the vast 
significance of the subject grew upon him, 
‘the building of this shipis the most import- 
antevent of this half century.”’ 

‘*Yes, we’ve got the biggest story to tell 
to-morrow morning that any newspaper has 
told in our day,’’ added another in whom the 
journalist instinct was uppermost. 

They inspected the splendid ship through- 
out, and before they had finished word 
was passed to the captain that the Lizard was 
in sight about six miles off. 

‘Let us see,”’ said the captain glancing at 
his watch and figuring on a bit of paper. 
**Callit one hundred and four miles and the 
time is two hours, fifty-four minutes—that is 
nearly thirty-six milesan hour. I think that 
will do. Ask Mr. Walters to shape her course 
for Southampton.” 

Before the distance to Southampton had 
been passed, each of the half dozen corres- 
pondents had ensconced himself before a pile 
of white paper at atablein the saloon and 
was grinding away for dear life upon the nar- 
rative which was toastonish the world on the 
morrow. And the world was astonished, 
doubly so, for just before parting with his 
guests Captain Penniman quietly informed 
them of the nature of the cargo which the 
Mystery had carried on her maiden voyage. 
They received the announcement with amaze- 
ment and as soon as they set foot ashore has- 
tened to the telegraph office to advise their 
respective editors to seek corroboration of the 
extraordinary news from the bank officers. 

The world’s surprise over the strange tale 
was extensively mixed with incredulity 
in many quarters. But three days later 
this latter emotion was changed to conster- 
nation in the cabinet councils of France and 
Russia when it wasannounced that the British 
Admiralty had purchased the wonderful 
American ship //ystery, had engaged her staff 
of engineers and would speedily equip her for 
special navalservice. Thenext day came the 
news that a special government loan of £20,- 
000,000 for naval construction purposes had 
been taken en” bloc by the house of Munster 
and Thorp for an American client. The 
papers further announced that the govern- 
ment would as speedily as possible equip cer- 
tain existing war ships with the new motive 
power employed on the Mystery, and would 
build new ones similar in general design to 




















the American ship, but heavily armored and 
on a larger scale. 

The difficulties which seemed to make a 
peaceful settlement of the Egyptian question 
impossible began to disappear. The repre- 
sentationsof France and Russia became more 
conciliatory. The darkest of recent war 
clouds vanished before the month had passed. 


CHAPTER X. 
SHADOWS OF GREAT EVILS. 


ROBERT BRENT was in London for the 
first time since he started upon his almost 
hopeless quest of fortune’s favor in the 
summer of 1893. He had been the only 
passenger on the Mystery, whose epoch-mak- 
ing voyage a few days before was still the 
marvel of the Old and the New Worlds. 
This return to the old-fashioned, homely 
comforts of solid London, he had anticipated 
with peculiar satisfaction. He felt more at 
home in Piccadilly than in Broadway. For 
six months he had told himself it was worth 
atrip across the Atlantic to be able to ride 
in a rubber-tired cab upon an asphalt pave- 
ment. 

The New York business man cannot un- 
derstand why it is thata Londoner flies away 
to the river, the seashore, or the country on 
the slightest pretext ‘‘to rest.’’ To say 
nothing of the extreme deliberation—to use 
an inoffensive term—in all his business 
methods, the citizen of the British metropo- 
lis has little in the common features of mu- 
nicipal life to distract him. No gong ever 
clangs in a London street. Not even on 
a fire engine is that abomination tolerated. 
Broadway has become a municipal boiler- 
shop to be fled from with bursting eardrums. 
In Piccadilly the wheels are silent and the 
horses seem to step lightly on the almost 
elastic pavement. Toleration of noise in all 
its forms is indeed the great surviving ele- 
ment of barbarism in the American people. 
Its relentless suppression is the only obvious 
superiority of European civilization above 
that of the New World. 

But London did not seem the same to 
Brent after his two years’ absence. He 
avoided at first his old resorts and did not 
seek out the associates from whom he had 
been completely cut off since he bade them 
good-by in early September, 1893. The old 
life did not tempt him as he had expected it 
would. London was the same, yet different. 
D-Sept. 
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““Tt must be because everybody is out of 
town for the holidays,’’ he told himself in 
trying to account for his intangible impres- 
sion of change. 

After a few days, Brent strolled into one or 
two of his favorite clubs. They were almost 
deserted. Only a few fossilized members, 
whom nothing short of an earthquake could 
shake out of their favorite smoking room 
seats, were to be seen. Some of them recog- 
nized Brent and nodded to him. Nobody 
ever does anything more in a typical Lon- 
don club. Americans, some of them, have 
an idea that one of the objects of a club is to 
furnish members with the society of their 
fellows. Notsoin London. Sit for an hour 
and watch the members of an English club 
stroll into the smoking room one by one 
after dinner to enjoy their coffee, cigars, and 
liqueur. A dozen men perhaps will be 
sitting each quite by himself at a tiny 
table. A newcomer enters. Half the men 
in the room nod to him, and he returns the 
salutation with as much cordiality as he 
thinks necessary. The other half don’t look 
up from their papers. But does he join one 
of his friends or acquaintances for a chat 
over the coffee? No mere good fellowship 
would justify such a liberty. He seeks the 
most secluded corner that remains unoccu- 
pied, draws a table barricade in front of him 
and signals fora waiter. And if two men 
are inconsiderate enough to come in together 
with an unfinished conversation carried on 
above a whisper, all the other men in the 
room frown at the disturbers. The English- 
man seeks his club for solitude, not for so- 
ciety. 

Brent was quite used to this feature of 
London club life and now he rather rejoiced 
in it. There was just sufficient companion- 
ship in the simple presence of a few silent 
mortals to relieve a sense of isolation which 
had been oppressing him for weeks. It 
would not be true to say that wealth had in 
a few short months made of Brent a morose 
and disappointed man. The great problem 
which confronted him had proved a heavier 
burden than he anticipated. The anxieties 
of the past year had been more irksome than 
the pleasurable though arduous excitement 
of the previous months of adventure. But 
Brent was too young, too sanguine, and too 
resourceful to be cast down by the vast re- 
sponsibilities which weighed more heavily 
upon him each day. 
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The day after he had arranged for taking 
the British government loan of £20,000,000, 
he set about figuring up roughly his finan- 
cial operations since the night he had taken 
John Wharton partly into his confidence 
nine months before: Nearly five hundred 
million dollars, about fifteen per cent of his 
golden store, had been used or distributed— 
‘‘got ridof,’’ he put it in summing up the 
situation to himself. 

‘*No, it isn’t rid of,’’ he corrected himself, 
‘‘unless I burn up four hundred millions in 
securities. That is the worst of it,’’ he 
mused rather gloomily. ‘‘I’m not rid of 
any, to speak of, except what I have actually 
given away.’”’ And the young man put 
down a little resentfully the sense of es- 
trangement and isolation which his unique 
problem and insular situation forced upon 
him. He persisted in his determination to 
guard jealously the secret of his wealth. He 
fancied he was still secure from real danger 
of discovery. Once or twice he had experi- 
enced some of the anxieties of a hunted 
criminal. The ardor with which the news- 
papers had pursued his secret added to his 
dread of the notoriety which would come 
with discovery. 

Let it not be imagined that this trait in 
Brent’s character was a singular and un- 
American whim. There is not an Astor, a 
Vanderbilt, or a Rockefeller who would not 
gladly sacrifice a great fortune from his pos- 
sessions to escape from the isolation in 
which wealth has imprisoned him. The 
privilege of meeting one’s fellow-men upon 
a basis of sincerity is a boon quite unap- 
preciated until wealth has taken it away. A 
man of many millions must do one of two 
things. Either he must build a wall about 
himself which he will permit no stranger 
and few of his so-called friends to pass ; or, 
he must arm himself with unrelenting sus- 
picion and incredulity until his waning faith 
in human nature almost disappears. 

If the true story of ‘‘ How it Feels to bea 
Millionaire’’ should ever be written, it will 
contain chapters that will excite more com- 
miseration than envy. The ‘‘ poor million- 
aire’? is not likely to become an object of 
popular pity and sympathy, but he is often 
not a bad fellow after all. An American, 
cursed with the fame of many millions 
gained by his ancestors, said recently that 
from early youth his position had suggested 
to him that of an antique statue at the mercy 





of relic-hunters. His experience constantly 
deepened his impression, that nine out of 
ten of the people with whom he was brought 
in contact were armed each with hammer 
and chisel ready to chip off a piece if they 
could get a chance. It was not so much 
from love of his wealth that he resisted 
most demands made upon him. It was be- 
cause aman to whom money is a drug re- 
sents being wheedled and hoodwinked and 
swindled with just the same feelings that a 
poorer man might spend ten times the sum 
involved to recover an overcharge from a 
railroad company. 

But if Brent had escaped thus far the 
commoner penalties of wealth, the exemp- 
tion was more than overbalanced by his 
peculiar responsibilities. His misgivings 
about the effects of an enormous addition to 
the world’s supply of monetary metal were 
growing stronger daily. He began weeks 
before to realize the practical wisdom of the 
financial maxim that the essential value of 
gold as a monetary standard is its stability— 
its steady and almost unfluctuating supply. 
Before he left America signs were multiply- 
ing of a radical disturbance at the founda- 
tions of the financial system. High and ad- 
vancing prices with cheap money was a 
combination so paradoxical and rare that all 
calculations were upset by it. Already the 
tendency was to accumulate and hoard vis- 
ible property rather than the golden or 
other monetary tokens of it. Who wanted 
his possessions turned into gold or other 
form of cash when the purchasing power of 
money was declining daily? The prices of 
food, of manufactures, of land, of everything 
except labor, were rising at an umnprece- 
dented rate. There was a scramble for things 
of intrinsic value—a property panic, it might 
be called. 

Wheat, for instance, was climbing toward 
famine prices. Why should an owner of 
grain sell unless to invest in some commod- 
ity enhancing in value at a still more rapid 
rate? Stocks and bonds or money itself 
would yield only the most trifling returns 
on the capital represented. The prudent in- 
vestor was forced to cling to those forms of 
property the demands for which were unceas- 
ing and inevitable. And the effect of this 
sudden limitation of the channels of invest- 
ment? Obvious enough and ominous too to 
the dullest comprehension. When every- 
body wants to buy and nobody is willing 
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to sell, prices quoted have small relation 
to the intrinsic value of the commodity in 
question. There was almost a corner in the 
markets of America. It was no artificial 
squeeze, manipulated by scheming traders. 
It was the inexorable working of one of the 
great laws of demand and supply which no 
man or set of men could completely control. 
It presaged something worse. 

Already the mutterings of a rapidly gath- 
ering storm were heard throughout the land. 
Wage-earners and all men with fixed in- 
comes were at the mercy of a far worse 
demon than ‘‘ hard times.’’ Reduce the pay 
of every laborer and salary-earner in the 
United States forty per cent within six short 
months and what would be the effect? The 
very foundations of constitutional govern- 
ment would hardly bear the strain. And 
yet that was just what had happened. The 
artisan who earned twenty dollars a week 
in September was able to buy no more with 
his money than the laborer’s twelve dollars a 
week had purchased the previous March. 
To restore to the artisan the same equivalent 
in purchasing power that he had received in 
March would require raising his wages to 
thirty-three dollars a week. In other words 
twenty dollars would buy in March precisely 
the same quantities of food and clothing and 
fuel which it needed thirty-three dollars to 
procure in September. 

If this scaling down of wages had been 
done by employers, organized labor would 
have known how to deal with the situation. 
But the amount paid in wages was the 
same—more in some cases—in dollars and 
cents as it had been at the beginning of the 
year. It was impossible therefore to re- 
taliate at once with strikes and other arbi- 
trary measures. The power to be combated 
was greater and beyond the employers. 
Moreover, it was something even less tang- 
ible than the soul of a corporation. There 
was no getting at it. Employers them- 
selves, except the producers of goods in 
regular demand, suffered from it quite as 
much as did the workers. The railroad 
companies could not advance fares and rates, 
because the purchasing power of money had 
suddenly diminished nearly one half. The 
increased prices they were called upon to pay 
for coal, rails, and rolling stock left them no 
surplus with which to satisfy the demands 
of employees for more wages. Miners and 
mill operatives were pressing their claims 
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with better success. Coal and standard cot- 
ton and woolen goods were held at high 
prices, although the demand from actual con- 
sumers did not increase. The latter fact did 
not for the moment trouble the middlemen or 
dealers. Nothing was to be gained by turn- 
ing their goods into money on a rising 
market. They held on for still larger 
profits. 

The farmers were the ones who regarded 
the situation with the greatest satisfaction. 
The crops already beginning to come to 
market were large, but the prices of all staple 
products were marvelously high. Wheat, 
corn, and cotton seemed to be the favorite in- 
vestments for idle money, while a real estate 
boom drew attention away from stocks and 
bonds in still another direction. Agricul- 
ture could afford to enjoy a wonderful pros- 
perity at the expense of town vocations. 
The boot had been on the other leg long 
enough. Somehow, no matter how, the 
tiller of the soil had been suddenly restored 
to his pristine supremacy in the economic 
world. It was enough for him to rejoice 
over the fact without trying to explain it. 

Explanations there were and plenty of 
them spread before all classes in the litera- 
ture of the day. The most plausible and the 
one most readily accepted at farmhouse 
hearthstones was a complete vindication of 
the so-called ‘‘ greenback craze’’ of a few 
years before. For the first time since the 
resumption of specie payments ten years 
after the Civil War, there was a superabund- 
ance of money in circulation. The effect 
upon the farmer was an unmixed blessing 
apparently. Once more agriculture paid a 
handsome profit. What matter tothe farmer, 
if the prices of all kinds of commodities were 
high? His farm supplied most of his bodily 
wants. He could burn wood instead of buy- 
ing coal and he didn’t mind paying rather 
more for clothing if the profit on-his oats 
and corn doubled. Besides, he could pay 
his debts and cancel his mortgage before 
long. It was only the fortunate farmer who 
had no debts or mortgage who was puzzled 
what to do with his enhanced profits. 

Savings banks, stocks, bonds, would yield 
him only a pittance on his money. He could 
not buy more land because the price had al- 
ready gone too high. He wished he had not 
sold his crops, for he saw they would have 
brought still higher figures if he had held 
on. 
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Most of the features of the situation were 
familiar to Brent before he left America and 
his apprehensions had been thoroughly 
aroused. The newspapers and his private 
advisers at about the beginning of October 
informed him that affairs at home were as- 
suming a critical and dangerous phase in 
many places. He recived one afternoon by 
cable a long message in cipher from Whar- 
ton, who was still his sole confidant. When 
he had translated it this was what confronted 
him : 

‘Commercial demoralization becoming so 
widespread in all centers that grave evils im- 
minent. Food stuffs have reached famine 
prices. Bread riots feared in Chicago and 
other places. Situation aggravated by our con- 
tinued support of stocks at present prices. 
Tendency to sell securities and reinvest in vis- 
ible property increasing daily. Think you 
should make radical change of policy in face 
threatened evils. Much regret your absence. 
Cannot you return for at least brief visit? 
Emergency may compel prompt action any mo- 
ment to divert disastrous consequences, Please 
cable full instructions and sail if possible. 

‘“ WHARTON.” 


Brent was seriously alarmed and discour- 
aged by this despatch. Before deciding 
upon a complete course of action, he cabled 
Wharton the following reply : 


‘*Endeavor divert course of speculation by 
allowing stocks decline gradually a few points 
without exciting panic. Offer British Naval 
bonds freely below par if necessary in order to 
attract money from grain market. Try reduce 
price wheat by short sales or otherwise. De- 
vise means for supplying food at fair prices 
in all distressed districts. Do this without 
ostentation and employ existing agencies for 
distribution if possible. Use fullest discretion 
and spare no expense to avert serious disaster 
and violence. Keep me fully advised. If situa- 
tion becomes more critical, will return immedi- 
ately.” 

When he put himself face to face with the 
difficulties which he hoped his message to 
Wharton would mitigate somewhat, Brent 
speedily found himself in a bad temper. He 
put on his hat, set his teeth deep in an 
unlighted cigar, and presently was strolling 
aimlessly along the Thames Embankment. 
He found neither counsel nor encouragement 
in the face of old Father Thames. The gray 
river like the gray city on its banks was 
calmly indifferent to the petty concerns of 
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any single generation of human weal and 
woe. The young man was unreasonably 
irritated by the absence of sympathy and 
inspiration in the inanimate things around 
him. The hopelessness of his problem 
angered him. 

‘*Building the A/ystery is the only sensible 
thing I have done since I landed the stuff 
in New York,’’ he told himself bitterly, 
while he leaned over the stone abutment 
near Cleopatra’s Needle and watched with 
heedless eyes the gathering veil of dusk 
upon the river. ‘‘I was right at the outset— 
I cannot keep such a quantity of gold; I 
cannot spend it; I cannot give it away. 
What am Ito do? I have turned only an 
eighth of it into money, and the financial 
system of America threatens tocome tum- 
bling about my ears. If Ishould invite a com- 
mittee of bankers to visit my New York 
strong room and allow them to make known 
what they saw there, I verily believe anarchy 
would reign throughout Christendom within 
a month. I never dreamed that the monetary 
system of the world was so fragile a structure. 
Why, a golden ball only about ten yards in 
diameter would crush it in ruins ! I solemnly 
believe that if my vault contained so many 
tons of dynamite instead of gold and it threat- 
ened the destruction of the whole city of New 
York, it would be a far less dangerous menace 
to humanity than it actually is.’’ 

The crushing sense of responsibility with 
which his thoughts suddenly overwhelmed 
the young man threw into his facea look ofage 
which might have been the reflection of the 
gathering shadows. His attitude had un- 
consciously become one of such dejection 
that a policeman passing by looked at him 
sharply. A ragged urchin with the inevi- 
table box of matches, which is always the ex- 
cuse for London mendicancy, accosted Brent 
at the same moment. 

‘* Wax lights, sir, penny a box?”’ 

No response. 

‘*Have a light, sir? Thecigar’s no good 
to you, sir, without a light,”’ and the boy lit 
a match and held it up before the tip of the 
cigar still in Brent’s mouth. Brent woke 
up. Heturned rather angrily at first, but 
the half impudent, half winning smile on the 
dirty but bright face looking up at him, 
while its owner stood on tip-toe with the 
burning match, checked the sharp rebuff on 
the end of his tongue. His mood changed. 
He allowed the boy to light his cigar. Then 

















he took from his pocket at least a half dozen 
golden sovereigns, put them into the lad’s 
hand without looking at them and turned 
away. 

The boy gasped. Foran instant he hes- 
itated, then he started to run. He had not 
gone morethana dozen steps when he stopped 
suddenly. He stood still fora moment and 
then came slowly back. 

‘*See here, Mister,’’ he explained with re- 
luctant honesty, holding out the bright 
yellow coins toward Brent, ‘‘them isn’t ha’ 
pence ; them ’s gold.” 

‘*T know it, youngster. Your’re welcome 
tothem. Here ’s another for your honesty,” 
dropping one more sovereign into the grimy 
hand. 

The variety of emotion that revealed itself 
through the dirt on the small boy’s face was 
so rapid that Brent almost burst out laughing. 
But the climax surprised him. It was genu- 
ine pity in the bright brown eyes, when after 
a long silence the little lad came a bit closer, 
glanced significantly at the darkening river 
and said, 

“I say, Mister, a toff like you ain’t got no 
call to be here. You might fallin, you know, 
or some blokes might come along and chuck 
you in for your ticker. If you’re going to stay 
I’m going tostop alongtoo. I can swim and 
the police boats are right there at the Temple 
wharf.’”? And after a moment, he added, 
‘‘Come up to Charing Cross and I’ll give you 
back the coin—all except the last one, I ain’t 
got no use for so much, not ina year.” 

Brent listened to this speech in amazement. 

‘Good God! The boy thinks I am going 
to drown myself. Hecan’t account for indif- 
ference to gold on any other hypothesis,”’ he 
said to himself. 

Putting a friendly hand on the ragged 
shoulder, he replied with a reassuring hearti- 
ness, 

‘* Well, my lad, I’ll gowith you to Charing 
Cross, if you like. But don’t be alarmed. I 
haven’t robbed a bank, or escaped from a luna- 
tic asylum, or been jilted by a sweetheart. 
My only trouble is that I’ve got more of those 
things,’’ pointing tothe clutched hand in 
which the boy still held the coins—‘‘ than I 
know what todo with. By the way, Idon’t 
think I need a swim as much as you do.”’ 

The boy looked at him mystified and unbe- 
lieving. 

‘* Nobody ’s got that, sir,’’ he said, answer- 
ing the point in Brent’s remarks quite beyond 
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his comprehension. ‘‘ Even the Lord Mayor 
hasn’t more coin than he can do with.”’ 

“The boy is quite right,’’ said Brent to 
himself. ‘‘ No other man in all Christendom 
is cursed as Iam. What real aid or sympa- 
thy could I get evenifI sought it?’ This to 
silence the suggestion which had risen in his 
mind that heshould sacrifice even the privacy 
of life which he had guarded so jealously in 
order to gain the wisest counsel for the solu- 
tion of his momentous problem. 

They walked up to the Strand, these two, 
and the odd companionship attracted some 
attention in the crowded thoroughfare. Brent 
noticed that the lad looked with considerable 
interest into the window of a cheap restau- 
rant, and it prompted the question, 

‘* Are you often hungry, youngster ?”’ 

**O, yes, ’most always, but I had a pretty 
good feed this morning,’”’ was the matter-of- 
fact reply. 

“*Let ’ssee how much you can eat now,” 
said Brent with some interest, turning back to 
the restaurant. 

‘*Just what I was agoin’ to do, sir, as soon 
as you had no more use for me,’’ responded 
the boy with enthusiasm, and quickly add- 
ed—‘‘ but I’ll pay for it, and stand treat for 
you too, please, sir.’’ 

Brent laughed, but said nothing, and the 
boy assuming an air of supreme importance 
led the way to an unoccupied table far down 
the narrow room. 

‘*Sit here, sir,’’ said he, pulling out a chair 
for his guest and holding out his hand for 
Brent’s silk tile which he put upon a peg by 
dint of climbing upon another chair to do it. 
‘‘Bring a meenoo,’’ he commanded grandilo- 
quently of a grinning waiter who came up. 
He handed the greasy slip of paper to Brent 
and observed confidentially, 

‘*Don’t mind theexpense, sir. We'll have 
a big feed,’’ and the small host’s eyes spark- 
led in anticipation. 

Brent tried hard to preserve his gravity as 
he explained that he wasn’t very hungry be- 
cause he had eaten heartily in the afternoon. 
The boy seized the bill of fare and examined 
it critically. The most expensive dishes it 
boasted cost ninepence and the variety was 
extremely limited. 

‘*Haven’t you got any jugged hare or any 
roast beefan’ Yorkshire pudding ?”’ inquired 
the ragged gourmand with some scorn. 

‘‘No, we don’t have joints and hot dishes 
ready in the evening, but we can cook you a 
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good steak or cutlets,’’ said the waiter. 

‘*Well, bring us some cutlets and steak and 
potatoes, and bacon—and sausages—and fried 
onions—and bread and butter—and—and tea, 
large cups—and some bath buns—and 
cheese,” running his eye rapidly down the 
list. ‘‘That’s all now—O, I say,’’ in sud- 
den inspiration, ‘‘how much isa bottle of 
fizz ?”’ 

“ Fizz ?? 

** Yes, the bubbly stuff that toffs drink.” 

**O, champagne, do you mean? We haven’t 
any, but I can send out for a bottle.” 

Brent thought it was time to interfere. He 
didn’t want any fizz, he explained in answer 
tothe incredulous look in the boy’s bright 
eyes. ‘‘Beer, then?’’ No, he didn’t want 
even beer and the meal that had been ordered 
was quite fit fora king withoutany additions. 
The boy dismissed the waiter, but continued 
studying the bill of fare for some moments in 
some anxiety. 

**Do you think that will be enough, sir?’’ 
he asked presently. “‘They’ve got some fried 
liver and some cold boiled ham, that I know 
would be good.”’ 

Brent assured his anxious entertainer that 
he would be quite unable to touch liver or 
ham after such a repast as had been ordered. 
The waiter returned to ask what he should 
serve first. 

‘‘Bring it all at once,’’ was the boy’s 
prompt instruction, ‘‘and hurry it up, too.” 

It came presently ‘‘all at once,’’ and it 
quite filled the table. ‘‘Just help yourself, 
sir. Ain’t this great? Golly, what a feed !’”’ 
and the boy sat forward on the edge of his 
chair, his eyes dancing with excitement, and 
urged his guest tosample all the dishes at 
once. Brent took a cutlet and began eating. 
The boy’s enthusiasm was infectious and he 
could not help catching the spirit which had 
made the ragged urchin a picture of unalloyed 
delight that would warm the coldest heart. 
It was a long time since he had seen a hun- 
gry boy eat and Brent watched him with ad- 
miration andenvy. To the boy, it was the 
occasion of the supremest happiness the year 
had brought. So it was to Brent. 

‘“‘He ’s a smart little rascal, and hand- 
some too under the dirt and rags,’’ thought 
the young man. 

The little fellow was too busy to talk during 
the first few minutes of his feasting. When 
the edge was off his appetite, Brent drew him 
out, and he was soon telling volubly about 
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his life in the streets and fortune’s frowns 
and favors. He was a waif, about eleven he 
supposed, of shadowy antecedents and con- 
tented with his lot. He had been to school, 
could read and write, had no parents and 
“‘didn’t want any.’’ Chapsthat did have, most 
of them, had a harder time of it than he. 
Brent asked him what he meant todo with 
the seven pounds that he had given him. 

“I don’t quite know yet, sir,” the lad re- 
plied slowly. ‘“‘I’ll give some of it tothe 
manager at the Boys’ Lodging, so ’sI’ll have 
a warm place to sleep nights when trade’s 
bad next winter. Then I think I'll try pa- 
pers. You see you can do jolly well with 
papers when you’vegot money, sir. There’s 
a place in Whitechapel Road where I can get a 
fine suit, second hand you know, sir, for 
three bob instead o’ these,’”’ and he looked 
down at his dilapidated apparel disdainfully. 

The meal was soon at an end. Brent had 
taken only achop, a bit of bread, and a little 
tea, but there was nothing left of the whole- 
sale repast which the small but now rather 
podgy looking youngster opposite him had 
ordered. Brent said nothing when the boy 
finally called for the bill, but allowed him to 
pay it and smiled when with a grand air the 
lad handed the waitera tip of twopence. On 
reaching the street Brent took a card from his 
pocket, wrote upon it the address of his lodg- 
ings, and giving it to the boy told him tocall 
upon him at two o’clock the following day. 
The boy promised. 

**Don’t fail, now,’’ Brent added, ‘for I 
think I have something for you that you will 


like better than selling matches.’? The boy 
touched his hat and was gone. 
Brent felt like himself again. His contact 


with a little genuine human nature had done 
him a world of good and his whim had 
brought him more pleasure than he remem- 
bered having for many a day. ‘‘There’s 
good stuff in that boy,’’ he reflected, smiling 
to himself over some of the youngster’s hos- 
pitable oddities. ‘‘I’ll turn him over to 
Forbes to-morrow and have him sent to school 
and see whatcan be made of him.’”’ He sought 
the solitude of a smoking room corner at his 
club and sat down in a more sanguine spirit 
to meditate overthe problem which never was 
long absent from his mind. 

He remained in a brown study oblivious to 
his surroundings for nearly half an hour. 
Then he suddenly jumped up, left the club 
house, called a cab, and ten minutes later 

















was at the office of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company in the Royal Exchange. 

‘‘T want to hire the use of one of your cables 
for an hour or two this evening,’’ said he to 
the man in charge. 

‘* Wh-what ?”’ 

‘“‘T want to have a conversation with a 
gentleman in New York over one of your 
lines, say between ten and twelve o’clock this 
evening. Will you arrange it? How long 
will it take for messages to go back and forth, 
ifI sit by the operator’s side at this end and 
my friend is in your New York office ?’’ 

‘*T don’t think wecan do it, sir. Our super- 
intendent isn’t here and I never heard of any- 
body’s hiring a cable in that way. If every- 
thing was clear, short messages would go 
back and forth very quickly. They would 
have to be repeated at the cable station in Ire- 
land, again at the other end of the cable in 
Nova Scotia, and again at Duxbury if you 
used that line.’’ 

‘Of course you can arrange it, ifI pay you 
for it. Let’s see, though; it is only three 
o’clock in New York now, perhaps it can be 
done quicker at that end. Give me a form,”’ 
and Brent wrote a message to Wharton ask- 
ing him to secure the use of acable at the 
Western Union office for the two hours be- 
tween five and seven o’clock New York time 
{ten and twelve London time) and to post 
himself at the other end of the wire. This 
message the clerk was confident would be in 
New York within half an hour. Brent left 
and returned to the office just before ten 
o'clock. 

“It’s all right, sir,’’ said the clerk ob- 
sequiously. ‘‘ We received a message from 
the New York manager half an hour ago in- 
structing us to give you every facility for ex- 
clusive use of our best line. Will you come 
to the operating room?’’ Brent followedand 
was seated a moment later by the side of a 
young operator, who with his hand ona 
telegraph key was listening tothe rapid ticks 
of the sounder. 

‘“‘Mr. Wharton is there, sir. Will you 
write what you have to say to him?” 

‘‘Ask him what happened to-day,”’ replied 
Brent. 

A few nervous dots and dashes and the 
question had started on its three thousand 
mile journey. There was silence—one, two, 
three, four minutes. Then the answer began 
to come back. The telegrapher wrote it down 
rather slowly and with occasional pauses be- 
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tween the words, for the cable does not bring 
a message as rapidly as a land line can 
carry it. This was what Brent read over the 
clerk’s shoulder : 


“Followed your suggestion and stocks sagged 
after irregular market, closing about two per 
cent off. Sold wheat freely, but market did not 
break through weak. Bought fifty thousand 
barrels flour which shall offer retailers and 
bakers to-morrow at sharp reduction. Hope to 
demoralize corner in bread stuffs, but fear will 
require tremendous expenditure. Stock market 
will need continued support even at much lower 
range of prices. Might relieve stagnation 
money market by borrowing heavily on English 
bonds and thus divert funds from breadstuffs 
specuiation. Could borrow about ninety millions 
at twoto three per cent probably on hundred 
millions bonds. Believe this would give tone to 
whole market and cause immediate decline wheat 
and other staples. Distress among masses very 
great and prospects serious, trouble becoming 
more grave. Fear only most radical measures 
will avert dangerous outbreaks. Strong move- 
ment developing favor immediate summons 
special session Congress. Hope you can arrange 
come over within few days.” 


‘*That ’s all,’’ said the operator, as he sig- 
naled a brief ‘‘ o. k.’’ to the cable station. 

As soon as Brent had read the last word 
he seized a writing pad, and scribbling only 
a few words on a sheet, according to the ope- 
rator’s suggestion in order that the wire 
might not be idle, he replied as follows : 


“‘Much surprised and distressed that situation 
so serious. We must remedy it at any cost. 
Hope Congress not be summoned. Some folly 
sure to result and things bad enough now. Your 
suggestion about bond loan excellent. Please 
act on it at once, of course avoiding greater dis- 
turbance than necessary in market. Just as 
well let stocks decline five or six per cent, more 
if can be done without exciting panic. Scarcer 
and dearer money with lower range prices stock 
market ought make it easy secure break in 
grain. Do you think a full supply food at rea- 
sonable prices in principal cities will avert out- 
breaks? If so use every effort to provide it 
promptly. Would suggest supplying flour at 
old rates to such bakers as will agree sell bread 
at ordinary prices. I appreciate great difficul- 
ties situation, but beg you use best efforts and 
fullest discretion dealing with it. I authorize 
you sacrifice freely all resources which I have 
left in your hands, if necessary, in order to cope 
with any public evils which may arise. I have 
important plans on continent for next few weeks, 
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but in view emergency which you describe will 
postpone them and sail American line Satur- 
day.” 

The last word had gone within a minute 
after Brent had finished writing. The inter- 
val was seven or eight minutes before this re- 
ply began to come back : 

“‘Think I fully understand. Believe no ne- 
cessity can arise for assuming full power you 
authorize me to use. I appreciate great respon- 
sibility. Would be glad escape it, but will do 
best in my power. Thankful you are returning. 
Shall endeavor postpone any extreme measures 
till you arrive. Yes, think can postpone crisis 
in cities by breaking prices food supply. Shall 
give first attention tothat feature problem. Then 
shall use every effort drain market of surplus 
money without causing panic stocks. Of course 
you wish all funds accumulated to remain idle.” 

And Brent answered : 

‘Certainly, and if turn in tide should draw 
investment attention to stocks at lower prices 
do not hesitate to sell freely any of our securities 
to supply such demand. Would it be good idea 
consult Secretary Treasury about relief measures 
in order show Administration no necessity sum- 
mon special session ?” 

Wharton’s reply was : 

** Yes, if agitation becomes stronger and per- 
haps in any event. Necessity for haste so many 
directions makes it imperative that have assis- 
tance several agents whom I must take partic- 
ularly into confidence. May be compelled con- 
sult both national and local authorities in exe- 
cution some plans. Have not decided definite 
course of action, but will do so to-night and 
push vigorous execution along all lines, If 
suggestions occur to you before you sail, please 
cable them.” 

Brent scribbled in answer : 

‘All right. Do your best, old fellow. I 
leave everything to you with perfect confidence. 
Good-night.” 

And after a moment, the instrument ticked 
back an answering ‘‘Good-night’’ from 
under the ocean. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A STRUGGLE AND A SACRIFICE. 
THERE was a good deal of disappointment 
among the passengers of the steamship 
Faris, as she steamed up from Sandy Hook 
toward quarantine in the dusk of Friday 
evening of the week following Brent’s con- 
versation by cable with his New York repre- 
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sentative. The ship had failed by less than 
two hours to reach the quarantine station be- 
fore sunset. The exasperating and absurd 
regulation under which the health officers of 
the port refuse to give pratique to any vessel 
between sunset and sunrise would there- 
fore keep the ship’s company of a thousand 
persons prisoners for twelve long hours al- 
most within sight of their destination. 

The delay was particularly annoying to 
Brent, whose rising apprehensions had made 
the voyage irksome and long. The splendid 
ship, only two years before the queen of the 
seas, had seemed slow. She had made her 
name and record. Her qualities and powers 
were known. Ships, like men, become 
time-servers and lose ambition. Not since 
she was first outstripped by a younger rival 
had the Paris matched even her own best 
speed. Brent missed the exhilaration which 
the tingling nerves and throbbing pulses of 
the Mystery had communicated to everyoneon 
board during her conquering voyage of a 
month before, The newborn ship, a third 
the size of this powerful leviathan, had 
seemed to feel a sympathetic yet absolute 
mastery of the element in which she moved, 
from the moment her prow first tossed aside 
the astonished waters of New York Bay. 
Neptune favored youth and audacity and 
had contempt for age and experience and 
mere size. 

Like everyone else, Brent watched the 
beautiful panorama on either side as the ship 
ran up the Narrows in the soft October twi- 
light. No sooner had the anchor been 
dropped in the little quarantine cove than 
two steamboats came alongside. One was 
the mail boat, and Brent was cogitating the 
idea that perhaps a few dollars judiciously 
bestowed might enable him to smuggle him- 
self over the side with the mail-bags, when a 
hand was laid upon his shoulder and a 
cheery voice said : 

‘*How are you, old fellow? 
with me.”’ 

“Jack? This is goodluck. How did you 
get aboard ?”’ 

‘‘Came down on the revenue cutter. Don’t 
say anything to the other passengers, but 
I’ve got a pass to take you right up to the 
city. You can’t take your baggage. Leave 
that till to-morrow and come along at once.” 

The two men climbed down the ladder 
over the side and while the cutter was steam- 
ing back to the Battery, Wharton detailed 


Come along 

















the week’s rapid turn of events. 

‘““You’ve come back none too soon, old 
man,’’ he began ina serious voice. ‘‘ Things 
are really in a very bad way andI am notready 
to take any further steps without your direct 
authority. A mob in Milwaukee burned two 
or three big grain elevators with several 
million bushels of wheat day before yester- 
day ; there have been bread riots in Buffalo 
and Pittsburg, and there would have been 
bloody work in Chicago this week if we had 
not broken the corner in retail bread prices. 
The president has called a special session of 
Congress to meet early next month. The 
outlook is even more critical than when I 
cabled you, and no merely palliative meas- 
ures will relieve the situation. It will re- 
quire a very radical remedy to prevent seri- 
ous disaster in several forms.” 

‘‘I’m mighty sorry to hear it, Jack. Do 
you think things are much worse than they 
would have been if we had not interfered 
last winter ?’’ asked Brent with a discouraged 
air. 

‘That ’s hard to say,” replied Wharton 
in some doubt. ‘‘I presume we should have 
had a blue panic, plenty of failures, com- 
mercial paralysis, suspension of all kinds of 
manufacturing, low prices, and the pinch of 
the hardest of hard times—just a repetition 
of what the country has to go through about 
once in twenty yearsorso. Whatis happening 
now is very different. It is an entirely new 
experience and its very novelty adds to the 
danger, because nobody really understands 
it or knows how to deal with it. Instead 
of too little money, we have too much. In 
ordinary hard times people get frightened 
and don’t dare to invest in the usual ways. 
So they hoard their money till the scare is 
over. It’s just the opposite now. The 
country seems to have lost confidence in 
money itself. That is something which 
hasn’t happened before in our day. So the 
popular passion is to hoard things of in- 
trinsic value instead of gold.”’ 

‘‘How much have you succeeded in bor- 
rowing ?”’ 

‘Only about fifteen millions so far. Such 
large loans cannot be negotiated as rapidly 
as I hoped, but within three or four days we 
will be able to withdraw fully fifty millions 
from the money market and by the time 
Congress meets, twice that. The effect will 
be beneficial no doubt, but its full influence 
will not be felt for a month at least and 
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in the meantime there is a very dangerous 
emergency to meet.’’ 

‘‘ Well, John, what can we do? I confess 
I am unequal to the problem,’’ and the 
worry and anxiety upon Brent’s counte- 
nance gave him more the appearance of 
aman helpless in the face of bankruptcy 
than ofa Crcesus struggling under too great 
a load of wealth. 

Wharton looked at his friend closely in the 
rather dim light of a lamp which lit that 
corner of the cabin, before replying. After 
a moment or two he said with an earnestness 
of which Brent had not thought him ca- 
pable : 

‘*Bob, old fellow, I don’t consider that 
you are obliged to do anything. You are an 
immensely wealthy man—the richest in the 
world, I have no doubt. You have been 
good enough to make me your confidant and 
agent in all your operations of the past 
year. I know that in everything you have 
done, your object has been some general or 
specific benefit to others. I know that your 
motives in the use of money have been purer 
and more unselfish than those of any other 
man Iever met. The love of money may be 
the root of all evil, but it is not your fault 
that your money has not been an unmixed 
blessing to everyone who has touched it. It 
may be true that some of the evils which 
threaten just now are traceable to the free 
distribution of your great store of gold. 
But you can face the situation with an ab- 
solutely clear conscience. You did the best 
you could and everything for the best. No 
man can do more than that. There is no 
obligation upon you, legal or moral, to sacri- 
fice yourself in the solution of this crisis.’’ 

‘““You are very good, Jack, to make a 
philanthropist of me,’’ interrupted Brent 
smiling faintly, ‘‘ but you know very well 
that the coat doesn’t fit, and to tell you the 
truth I should be sorry if it did. There is 
no virtue in giving or throwing away what 


one doesn’t want. Neither is it any credit to’ 


a man to use money for a good purpose 
when he can gain nothing by devoting it to 
an evilone. Iam in the most humiliating 
of all positions—that of a man unequal to 
his responsibilities. A fool is more to be de- 
spised than a knave,’’ went on the young 
man bitterly, ‘‘ and ‘ good intentions’ excuse 
nothing. I have got the whole country into 
an infernal mess through my stupid inter- 
ference with the established order of things. 
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Now I am bound to repair the mischief 
as far as possible, just as much as if I had 
deliberately wrought the same ruin.’’ 

‘Nonsense, man,’’ responded Wharton 
warmly, ‘‘your sentiments do you credit, 
but you ’re morbidly overconscientious. And 
so far from being a fool or stupid, there 
isn’t one trained financier in a hundred that 
wouldn’t have made worse mistakes than 
yours. Of course you know it will make a 
big hole even‘in your fortune to restore the 
financial world to its normal condition. In 
fact, I don’t know how it’s to be done, 
though I’ve no doubt we can much improve 
the present situation. Let me see, you have 
added about five hundred million dollars to 
the world’s monetary supply of gold. I hope 
you haven’t a few hundred millions more 
still in reserve.’’ 

Brent had been pacing restlessly back and 
forth in the little cabin. He stopped sud- 
denly at Wharton’s last words, hesitated 
a moment, then faced his friend and with a 
gesture half of defiance and half of despair, 
exclaimed, 

‘‘That’s the worst of the whole accursed 
business, Jack. J/haven’t used a sixth part 
of the stuff yet!” 

It was not merely surprise that overspread 
Wharton’s face as he stared speechlessly at 
his friend on hearing these words. It was 
the half-dazed, apprehensive, helpless ex- 
pression which the shock of bad news first 
brings to a man’s countenance. It was a 
strange picture, the deep and genuine dis- 
tress of these two men over the possession of 
fabulous wealth. Money may usually be 
depended upon to intensify the passions 
of its possessor. Is it contrary to human 
nature to say that its unstinted supply will 
overwhelm even selfishness and greed? Or 
was the desire to escape the burden and re- 
sponsibility of superfluous millions only an- 
other form of selfishness? The two men 
were silent a long time—the one striving to 
realize the tremendous, the terrible, signifi- 
cance to the world of those ten pregnant 
words ; the other enjoying a certain relief 
that at last his weary load was shared by an- 
other’s shoulders. It was Brent who spoke 
first. 

‘Jack, my boy,’’ he exclaimed suddenly, 
the genial spirit of college days coming to 
the surface once more under the influence of 
his confession, ‘‘I’ll turn it all over to you, 
and there is certainly more than five thou- 
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sand tons left, and cry good riddance if 
you ’ll take it off my hands.” 

Wharton was still silent. 

“There ’s an offer for you, man,’’ Brent 
went on lightly. ‘‘ Untold wealth, bound- 
less power, immortal fame, all without lift- 
ing a finger! Can you refuse?” 

There was neither eagerness nor greed in 
Wharton’s eye. He had appeared careworn 
and jaded under the pressure of his extraor- 
dinary labors of the past week when he met 
Brent on the steamer. Now he seemed sud- 
denly to have grown ten years older. 

**Don’t joke, Bob; it’s too serious. It’s 
appalling,’’ he wearily replied to his friend’s 
last question. 

“But I’m not joking,’’ said Brent more 
seriously. ‘‘I’mindeadearnest. You are 
much better fitted for this responsibility than 
Iam. I shall be quite contented with a few 
millions to live upon and develop a few hob- 
bies. Then you can work out the greater 
problem to the best advantage. It is in your 
line and notin mine. Furthermore, I have 
perfect confidence in both your heart and 
your head, for the solving of it—if it can be 
solved.”’ 

‘You have been very generous to me al- 
ready, Bob,”’ was the earnest response, ‘‘ but 
what you propose would be cruelty rather 
than generosity. However, I presume not 
one man in a million would look at it in that 
light. Ishouldn’t myself six months ago. 
But I am stunned by this news. What you 
told me last December seemed too good to be 
true ; this is quite the reverse. My first im- 
pulse is to beg you to take this gold back 
where it came from or rather to bury it, sink 
it, destroy it somehow and never let the 
world know it existed. The mere suspicion 
of its existence would plunge the markets of 
the world, the whole financial system into 
chaos, and throw us back to the primitive 
methods of barter and trade under barbarism. 
Gold would be demonetized instantly and be- 
come a mere commodity before any gold re- 
peal acts could be passed. You have seen 
the effect of flooding the market with gold 
in the last few months. We are on the verge 
of disaster now and only prompt corrective 
measures will save us. What would happen 
if the whole truth were known? Why, man, 
it is almost beyond one’s power to conceive 
of the ruin that would be wrought. 

“‘But I must have time to think. There 
are a thousand things to be considered before 

















you can act, Bob, and I fear you must call in 
the assistance of wiser heads than mine. I 
never until now quailed before responsibility, 
Robert, but I do before this. The very fate 
of civilization may almost be said to hang 
upon your decision,” and a sense akin to 
awe deepened the lines in the young man’s 
face as he rose rather unsteadily to his feet 
and put both hands on the shoulders of his 
friend. 

‘You do not need to impress upon me the 
fearful importance of it all, John,’’ Brent re- 
sponded sadly, all the lightness vanishing 
from his tones and manner. ‘‘ The knowl- 
edge of it has been growing upon me for 
weeks, until it has crushed out half the 
charm of life. I wish I had told you the 
truth at the outset, for it would have en- 
abled me to avoid some mistakes and the 
accursed secret would have been easier to 
carry if you had shared it. Nevermind now, 
it is still a problem of to-morrow, while that 
of to-day is difficult enough. Every remain- 
ing ounce of gold shall remain where it is 
until we have decided upon its final dis- 
position. Well, here we are at the wharf,” 
and the two men went ashore, took an ele- 
vated train uptown, and Brent established 
himself in his former quarters at the Wal- 
dorf. 

Wharton remained until long after mid- 
night, discussing plans and expedients for 
easing the situation where the pressure was 
the greatest. His face was haggard and 
white, when he finally said good-night. 

“T almost wish you hadn’t told me about 
your vault full of reserves,’’ he observed 
wearily. ‘‘It will worry me all night. I 
haven’t known what insomnia was until 
lately—and it’s the very devil.”’ 

‘“Take care, old fellow,’’ responded Brent 
anxiously. ‘‘ You are working far harder 
over this business than I am, and heaven 
knows it’s never out of my mind many min- 
utes atatime. We can’t either of us afford 
to break down. Just take the thing philo- 
sophically—which means, you know, look at 
it with the eyes of a fatalist. We can do 
just so much and no more, and we are doing 
it. I’m not going to let my hindsight abuse 
my foresight any longer. I shall sleep bet- 
ter to-night than I have slept for six months 
and you can do the same if you will remem- 
ber that my abominable troubles are beyond 
your reach until ten o’clock to-morrow. Sit 
down a minute longer while I tell you a 
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little story,’’ and Brent with many quaint 
touches of dry humor, of which he had a 
rich fund rarely drawn upon, told of his first 
meeting with his ragged London protégé. 
Wharton enjoyed the little incident hugely, 
and the genuine ring of college days in his 
laugh was a better assurance than drugs 
could give that his rest would not after all 
be sleepless. 

They were critical days which followed. 
The country passed through a crisis more 
perilous than the keenest observers could 
understand or fathom. The course of events 
was a complete enigma. The unexpected 
happened continually. Where danger seemed 
greatest it disappeared. Where it had been 
unsuspected, it broke out even in violence 
and bloodshed. Where bread had been most 
scarce, it became mysteriously plentiful. 
Where hunger had been starving in silence, 
it suddenly gave voice, and honest hands de- 
fied the law that they might feed empty 
stomachs. 

The world of trade seemed turned over to 
laws of paradox. The distrust of gold, of 
money, was growing rapidly stronger, yet 
there sprang up a vigorous demand for it. 
The banks wanted it and began putting up 
their rates. It was no longer a drug in the 
market. The effect upon perverse human 
nature was what italways had been. As long 
as ithad been plentiful nobody cared for it; 
when it began to grow scarce everybody clam- 
ored for it. Within ten days the visible sup- 
ply of money in New York shrank more than 
one hundred millions. 

There was a sudden halt in the mad specu- 
lation in wheat. The newspapers discov- 
ered that bread by the loaf in New York and 
Chicago could be bought cheaper than wheat 
by the bushel or flour by the barrel. The 
revelation was received first with incredulity 
and then with dismay by the holders of grain. 
Under this influence and that of tightening 
money, the more timid of the speculators be- 
gan to sell out. That was enough. The 
market trembled, tottered, and then the crash 
came. The wheat pit in Chicago was the 
scene of the greatest tragedy in trade of all 
its long history of great catastrophes. Black 
ruin stalked into the wild arena and laid low 
great and small alike. 

Brent was in Wharton’s office when the 
news came. A private wire from Chicago 
brought fragmentary reports of the frenzied 
panic. Fora few minutes the confusion of 
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quotations was impossible to understand. 
Then it appeared that wheat had fallen more 
than fifty cents a bushel in less than a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

‘**Can’t we stop it, Jack ?’”’ exclaimed Brent 
when the operator handed Wharton a slip of 
paper making this point clear. ‘‘ This is un- 
necessary ruin, and there ’s no knowing where 
the thing will end.” 

“‘T’ll try,’’ replied Wharton, scribbling 
rapidly on a pad and handing it to the opera- 
tor. ‘‘I’m instructing Barton to buy five 
million bushels if necessary to steady the 
market.’’ 

The message was gone ina trice, but it was 
a matter of seconds rather than minutes in 
dealing with such an emergency and nothing 
for the moment could check the frantic scram- 
ble to escape from the ruins of the flimsy fab- 
ric of speculation. In ten minutes more, 
wheat was a dollar a bushel cheaper than the 
day before and the transactions mounted high 
in the millions. News of failures began to 
come and the scene in the wheat pit was re- 
ported to be like that of a madhouse in re- 
volt. 

‘*T’m afraid we’ve overdone it,’”’ said Whar- 
ton anxiously. ‘‘I had no idea the bubble 
would collapse so easily. We must be ready 
for trouble here, too. The stock market will 
take alarm and there may be devils let loose 
here too.’’ 

In confirmation of his fears, the telephone 
connection with the Stock Exchange on 
Wharton’s desk rang at that moment and 
Strong and Co.’s representative there notified 
him that the market was becoming active and 
feverish over the news from Chicago. Whar- 
ton telephoned brief instructions to head off 
any decline by supporting strongly two or 
three prominent stocks, and he quickly 
turned again to some more slips from the 
Chicago wire which Brent handed him. 

“Worse than ever, Jack,’ said the latter. 
** How much cash have we in Chicago ?”’ 

** About twelve millions available within 
instant reach.” 

‘*Hadn’t we better throw it all into wheat 
and force a reaction ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps even that wouldn’t stem the tide, 
if this fury doesn’tsoon exhaust itself. Whew! 
Some of the biggest houses in the West are 
in this list of suspensions. These last figures 
are a little better, though. Barton must be 
at work.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Barton’s reply, sir,’’ called out the 
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and a moment later 


telegraph operator, 
handed over this message : 

“Order filled. Market still unsettled. Await 
instructions.” 

‘‘T think you are right, Robert. I shall tell 
him to bid up wheat smartly. Five million 
bushels more, if necessary.’”’ And the order 
was in Chicago sixty seconds later. 

The effect was soon felt. The recovery be- 
gan and within an hour the advance had be- 
come steady. Wharton checked it as soon 
as about one fourth of the day’s decline had 
been regained. 

It was impossible to do much toward lim- 
iting the secondary effects of the crash during 
the next few days. The fears of all classes 
of investors had been fully roused. The ordi- 
nary laws of trade seemed to have been sus- 
pended. A kind of commercial anarchy was 
in the air. All markets were unsettled and 
everybody was apprehensive of all manner of 
disaster. For several days Wharton and 
Brent strove by every resource and expedient 
that their combined wits could suggest to 
hold the storm in check. They bought in 
some markets, they sold in others, they bor- 
rowed money, they loaned it, according as 
the rapidly changing exigencies of the situ- 
ation seemed to dictate. They succeeded in 
completely confusing and demoralizing even 
the wisest and most conservative financial 
leaders. ‘The men whose judgment and ac- 
tion are the best reliance in great crises were 
as much in the dark as the most bumptious 
charlatan of finance. But aftera few days 
things began to quiet downa little. It was 
not the calm of returning confidence, how- 
ever. The partial suspension of activity was 
merely the paralysis of doubt and fear, and as 
ominous almost as the rampant fever which 
had preceded it. 

The situation was complicated by the cul- 
mination of long gathering protests in the 
industrial world. Great strikes upon the 
principal railways and in cotton, woolen, and 
other manufacturing establishments were not 
only threatened but in some cases actually 
begun. Mill owners had been on the point of 
yielding to their operatives’ demands, but 
the panic in prices for two weeks had affected 
their products seriously. They realized that 
their market like nearly all others was over- 
stocked. Instead of running their mills over- 
time as they had been doing to supply what 
was really an investors’ and not aconsumers’ 
demand, they suddenly faced the necessity of 




















cutting down production, if not closing their 
mills entirely. The operatives had pressed 
their demand too late. They were again to 
become the victims of the suddenly changed 
conditions. Before the crisis, they were in 
the hard situation of having plenty of work 
at nominally fair wages, but really at wages 
possessing only sixty per cent of the purchas- 
ing power of the same number of dollars and 
cents six months before. Now that they had 
finally rebelled against this injustice, the con- 
ditions had suddenly changed. Prices of the 
necessaries of life had fallen, but before the 
wage-earners could take advantage of the re- 
turn to old conditions, their demands for 
more money were met by the announcement 
that there would soon be no work at any price. 
What wonder that discontent and rebellion 
were rampant among all classes? 

Affairs were in this gloomy condition, when 
Brent and Wharton sat in the latter’s office 
after the close of business on the first of No- 
vember. The events of the past month had 
been a severe strain upon both men. Whar- 
ton was both paleandhaggard. Hisnervous 
force had been almost drained. He was tipped 
back in his office chair, with both feet perched 
upon the slide at the side of his desk and with 
his head resting wearily upon his hand. 
Brent, with gloomy, rather indifferent coun- 
tenance, was stretched out in an equally neg- 
ligent attitude in a large leather-covered 
lounging chair. Neither had spoken for some 
time, when Brent turned to his friend and re- 
marked in a tone that expressed both disgust 
and indifference : 

‘* Well, Jack, what next ? For my part I’m 
utterly sick ofit all. Let ’stake to-morrow’s 
steamer for the Mediterranean. You need it 
badly enough, and what good can we do here ? 
I believe things get worse instead of better 
the more we meddle with them.”’ 

Wharton pondered some time before reply- 
ing. Finally he took his feet down from 
their resting place, shook himself together, 
and with strong emphasis thus delivered him- 
self: 

‘Yes, Bob, it’s time we stopped meddling, 
and I agree there ’s not much more that we 
alone can do in the present situation. The 
crisis istoo great for onemanortwomen. We 
must have help. I know how you dread no- 
toriety, but ifever a problem demanded the 
best wisdom of the country and the world for 
its solution it is this one. Our poor efforts 
have not been altogether mischievous. Worse 
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things might have happened, but we haven’t 
begun to get at the heart of the problem yet. 
Even if we weather the present crisis without 
worsedisaster, there is your remaining incu- 
bus of gold to deal with. That is what makes 
the situation hopeless in my eyes. Human- 
ity has never faced a more terrible enemy, in 
my opinion, than you hold locked up in your 
vault. It isn’t safe there, or rather society 
isn’t safe as long as it remains there. I 
haven’t had a moment’s peace since you told 
me about it. Nolocks and keys ever made 
are strong enough to hold such a quantity of 
goldin safety. That isn’t the worst of it. 
The knowledge of its existence is just as dan- 
gerous as the thing itself. It is a marvel to me 
that the secret has not leaked out before now. 
Mark my word, it will leak out. What we 
have done in the last year is enough to justi- 
fy the wildest suspicions. Iam not so sure 
that they do not already exist. The Sum, as 
you know, printed some broad hints six 
months ago. A widespread suspicion of the 
truth would work almost as much mischief 
as actual knowledge, and it would inevitably 
lead to discovery. 

‘Why, in such an emergency, a strong 
government on some pretext or other would 
arbitrarily assume the authority to investi- 
gate and uncover the facts at any cost. It 
would be quite right, too, in defying legal 
rights and ail other obstacles to the accom- 
plishment of its purpose. Private property 
rights are sacred and inviolable, properly 
enough, in the ordinary circumstances of life, 
but when they threaten the vital welfare of 
society they will soon be swept aside—yes, 
even in liberty-loving, all-men-free-and-equal 
America.”’ 

‘‘Goon, Jack, I agree with you,”’ said Brent 
quietly, when Wharton paused for a mo- 
ment. 

‘Very well then, we see the danger, and it 
is imminent,’’ resumed the young man with 
theemphasis of intense conviction. ‘It is 
far better that the truth should be made known 
voluntarily and with due precautions to those 
most qualified to deal with it, than that it 
should be discovered by accident. Every- 
thing depends, in fact, on keeping it from 
the knowledge ofthe world until a policy for 
rendering it harmless has been decided upon. 
In a word, Bob, it seems to me there are only 
two courses open to you—either sink this 
gold, every bit of it, in a bottomless pit ; or, 
place the facts at once before the best jury of 
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financial wisdom the world can supply and 
abide by its decision.’’ 

Wharton’s pale face was whiter than ever 
in its earnestness as he leaned forward and 
watched the effect of his words upon his 
friend. Brent had listened to the straight- 
forward argument without any sign of emo- 
tion. Hedid not speak for some moments 
and when he did turn toward his companion, 
Wharton was surprised at the expression of 
mingled sadness and determination which he 
saw in his eyes. 

‘‘I had already reached the same conclu- 
sion, Jack,’’ he said, still very quietly, ‘‘ and 
I have made my decision.”’ 

‘* Which is ?”’ 

‘*To put the whole case before a compe- 
tent tribunal, as you suggest, and act upon 
its decision. I cannot bring myself to take 
the responsibility of destroying this great 
mass of what the world calls wealth, and I 
recognize the criminal folly of risking longer 
the disclosure of its existence. I tell you 
frankly that I never took a step with greater 
reluctance than I shalltakethisone. It means 
the sacrifice of much that I hold most dear in 
life. It means the loss of all privacy. It 
means an odious notoriety from which there 
will not be a moment’s escape. It means 
living till the end of my days under a fiercer 
light than beats upon a throne. It means 
fame without honor, fame such as only the 
lowest vanity can covet. It means the envy 
and hatred of the majority of my fellows. It 
means—bah !”” A gesture of loathing ex- 
pressed more forcibly than his words the 
young man’s shrinking from the penalties of 
the course of action he had decided upon. 

‘*T know how you feel about it, Robert,’’ 
interrupted his friend, ‘‘and I sympathize 
with you sincerely in your dread of becoming 
in a sense a public character, but you take 
a wrong view of your position and of the 
attitude which the general public will assume 
toward you. If the plain truth be told, and 
further evil effects of theexistenceof this gold 
are avoided, as I believe they will be, then 
you cannot stand in any buta patriotic and 
honorable light. Instead of being criticised 
and condemned, you will be respected and 
honored by every man whose good opinion is 
worth having. Even anarchists cannot com- 
plain if you devote this treasure to public 
uses, as you probably will.’’ 

‘* You are quite wrong about the anarch- 
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ists,’ remarked Brent with a cynical bitter- 
ness, ‘‘ Their big red mouths will be loudest 
in my denunciation, andI shall have to be as 
careful in my precautions against bombs and 
cranks as the czarof Russia. Yes, I shall be 
speedily proclaimed the deadliest enemy of 
the race. But that will be one of the least of 
my annoyances. The load of responsibility 
which is crushing both of us will at all events 
be taken away. Now, for carrying out our 
resolve. What do you suggest ?”’ 

‘“*It is too vast a subject, it seems to me, to 
be dealt with under any private or even 
strictly American auspices—no matter how 
high the individuals composing your jury 
might stand in the financial world. We 
should secure if possible the creation of a 
small international board composed of the 
most eminent financiers or statesmen, se- 
lected under the direct authority of the prin- 
cipal Powers. I knowof noother plan which 
would secure the world’s confidence, which 
is essential in theend. I think the presi- 
dent will readily see the wisdom of summon- 
ing such a monetary conference. It could be 
done without exciting suspicion, for the 
troubles of the past few months have many 
times suggested it, as you know. My idea 
would be to see the secretary of the treasury 
and the president, lay the whole matter be- 
fore them, and suggest this course of action.”’ 

‘*A good plan, I believe, Jack,’’ said Brent 
reflectively. ‘‘We cannot act on it too 
promptly, for there ’s no knowing what mis- 
chief Congress may do as soon as it assem- 
bles. I shouldn’t be surprised if its first step 
would be to order a drag-net investigation 
of the financial situation and you may besure 
you would be the first witness summoned. 
Be a good idea to see the president before he 
sends in his message, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

‘Quite right,’’ responded Wharton quickly. 
“It might save lots of trouble.’’ 

‘Well, why not go over to Washington to- 
night and call on the secretary and the presi- 
dent to-morrow ?”’ 

Wharton thought a moment. 

‘* Yes, the very best thing wecando. We'll 
take the midnight train,’’ he said finally. 

And the midnight train carried no passen- 
gers whose sleep was sounder than that of 
the two weary men who took with them to 
Washington a heavier burden to put upon 
the shoulders of the nation’s chief than any 
president had borne since Lincoln. 














SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN HISTORY. 


[ Sept. 2.] 
i 
ITS PRESERVING AND PROGRESSIVE POWER. 


ELIGION, like everything else, is to 
be judged by its effects. What 
moral discipline, what type of char- 

acter, has it produced? Does it develop man- 
hood? Has it restrained human passion and 
selfishness ? Has it purified and ennobled 
the life of the home? Has it been fruitful 
and beneficent in its influence on social and 
political institutions? Has it contributed to 
human freedom and happiness? What edu- 
cational force has it exerted? What litera- 
ture, arts, and sciences have sprung from it ? 
Has it been a friend to progress and civiliza- 
tion? In short, what history has it ; and to 
what extent is that history being realized in 
the public life of the world ? 

It is to these well defined historical effects 
of Christ’s religion that attention is now in- 
vited. This is ‘‘ a realistic form of evidence,”’ 
and one that each may test and measure for 
himself. What we have to do is simply 
to study history, and to look at what is pass- 
ing before our eyes. And as we look at 
Christianity, shall we not see standing out 
in the very forefront two most important 
principles? Have we not presented to our 
notice, first, the great fact of the forgive- 
ness and redemption of the individual man 
from the guilt of sin, through the death 
of the Founder of the Christian religion ? 

In the next place, do we not see that 
brotherly love enters into all social relation- 
ships through the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
the great Master-Teacher, and the embodi- 
ment of His Father’s love tomen? Are not 
these the two fundamental principles which 
underlie all the moral and social powers that 
Christ has on the world? 

Further, we find that Christianity exercises 
upon an individual who truly accepts its 
teaching, a reforming and purifying power, 
enabling him to overcome his own evil self 
and to rise to higher and noblerthings. We 
find that its purifying, ennobling, and unit- 


ing influence is seen exerting itself, not- 
withstanding all opposing tendencies, upon 
communities where its teaching is accepted. 
We find that it goes hand in hand with prog- 
ress, and with the cultivation of all that is 
best in human nature—virtue and benevo- 
lence, domestic happiness and social order ; 
with art, literature, science, and industry ; 
that it does not crush patriotism, but de- 
velops it. We find altogether new elements 
introduced into history ; that the world is 
practically another world since Christ lived 
and taught in it ; and that every nation that 
sits at His feet rises into higher social, 
moral, and spiritual life. Have we not here 
evidences of a power which, as reasonable 
and responsible beings, we must acknowl- 
edge to have produced that which no other 
religion has produced, and which, therefore, 
must be the power of a religion given by God 
Himself? 

On the other hand where such effects are 
wanting ; when a religion will not work ; 
when it breaks down on being applied to in- 
dividual and social life ; then, however elab- 
orate may be its philosophy or its ritual, it 
can have but little claim on the allegiance of 
a progressive world. 

But perhaps it will be said, you are credit- 
ing Christianity with much that is due to 
other causes: other agencies have been at 
work in producing what is called modern 
civilization. Now there is no need to strain 
the argument, or to import into it what does 
not properly belong to it. In fact, it must 
be admitted that, in what are called the 
“Dark Ages,’’ Christianity, though always 
in itself a power for good, yet, through the 
failure of those who professed it to catch 
and exhibit its true spirit, did not use its 
mighty power of benefiting mankind as it 
might and should have done. It is further 
admitted that Christianity has not been the 
only agent in bringing about the beneficent 
results referred to. Much is of course due to 
the experiments made in the ancient civiliza- 
tions ; to the sterling qualities of certain 
modern nations ; and to a natural tendency 
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in the race to progress. But it is not a small 
matter if it can be shown that the Christian 
religion has preserved to the modern world 
the best elements of the ancient: that 
though it may not always have created, it has 
developed national capacities, and has been a 
wonderfully stimulating force in the realms 
of thought and action: tbat it has always 
been the friend of progress, notwithstanding 
the weaknesses and mistakes that have often 
marked the history of the church. 





[ Sept. 9.] 
CHRISTIANITY A CONSERVING AND 
STIMULATING FORCE. 

1. To be a conserving principle in the 
midst of decline and decay is to be an im- 
mense blessing to the race. And there is 
not a single element of any worth in the old 
civilizations that Christianity has not pre- 
served and turned to more profitable account. 
Though not of course its chief office, yet it 
is a fact that the Christian church has been 
the foremost institution for preserving the 
literature of the ancient world, and with it 
the knowledge of all that was worth preserv- 
ing; while the Faith itself has stimulated 
thought, and given to literature a range of 
human interests entirely unexplored before ; 
the pen giving place to the printing press 
through the desire to multiply the records of 
the Faith. 

It is sometimes urged that the period of 
history known as the Renaissance had more 
to do with the formation of modern Europe 
than Christianity had. But this pagan re- 
vival, which found the cities of Italy vigor- 
ous and free, left them the ‘‘ poorest and most 
reactionary’; and it was not till the spirit 
which aroused the revival of learning in the 
fifteenth century had been permeated by that 
of religious conviction, as it did in Wycliffe, 
and at Florence under Savonarola, that it 
produced men who aimed at freeing the 
mind from the bonds of the scholastic sys- 
tem, and at making real Christianity the 
basis of the civilization of the future. 

(a) The Christian Faith thus stimulated 
thought, by taking the form of a Book-re- 
ligion—‘‘ a lettered faith’’—which, with its 
imperial themes of God, duty, and immortal- 
ity, with its direct divine revelation of un- 
seen realities, made not only through Paul’s 
splendid dialectic, and John’s marvelous in- 
tuition, but above all by the Son of God 
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Himself, necessarily addresses the thought- 
power in man, and stimulates the mental 
faculties as well as the moral sensibilities of 
its disciples. 

Other nations, it is true, have their sacred 
writings; but in most cases the original 
documents are few, and cover no long 
stretches of time; whereas those of the 
Bible form an extended literature of great 
variety—histories, biographies, prophecies, 
hymns, precepts, doctrines, discourses, let- 
ters—written by different authors, in dif- 
ferent times and tongues, during a period of 
over one thousand years, with a freshness of 
perception, and a marked ‘‘ modernness of 
tone,’ and all organically connected, thus 
forming a grand collective whole. 

These writings, by reason of their vast 
suggestiveness and the impulse that they 
give to keen inquiry in many new directions, 
have an abiding interest, an equal attraction, 
wherever they are carried ; enriching and re- 
fining the languages and dialects into which 
they are translated, thus raising the ruder 
minds into fellowship with the higher ; and 
developing and training what has been called 
an energetic ‘‘ middle-class mind,”’ unknown 
under the old religions, strong in conviction 
and active sympathies ; and so diffusing in- 
telligence and moral forces; whereas the 
other sacred books of the world are con- 
fessedly uninviting except to the trained 
scholar and laborious student. 

(5) Further: while the subsequent addi- 
tions to the sacred books of the East are not 
so much active personal researches in the 
field of thought, as dry commentaries on 
the original texts, the Bible, with its litera- 
ture, history, and exalted themes, sends the 
intellect forth into the most varied fields of 
human activity, to cultivate fresh studies and 
sciences, and to blossom forth into practical 
fruitfulness. The theologian has elucidated 
the divine mysteries of revelation. Great 
preachers have sprung up in the church— 
and religious eloquence is unquestionably 
the offspring of Christianity. Expositors 
and interpreters have contributed their liter- 
ary labors. Historians have unfolded the 
progress of the Faith. Explorers have made 
the lands of the Bible to be familiar. Trans- 
lators have given the Scriptures generously 
to other tongues—a work peculiar to Chris- 
tianity—and in so doing, have brought 
many unknown languages to light, and 
given a wonderful impulse to linguistic 
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studies. Ethical jurists, philosophers, poets, 
men of science, and authors have arisen in 
all departments of literature. Popular edu- 
cation in schools and universities has been 
established. These are some of the intel- 
lectual forces of the Christian Faith, some 
of the new forms in which the mental and 
moral inspiration given by Jesus Christ has 
been exhibited before the world. 

(c) In the fine arts, also, Christianity may 
be said to have almost created a new world ; 
correcting the immoral and base, and inspir- 
ing the mind with new conceptions, born of 
those new human relations, and of that new 
hope of immortality which Christ pro- 
claimed. The distinction based on different 
views of the ideal of humanity, of the nature 
and destiny of man, arising out of differing 
ideas of God, is the distinction between 
ancient and Christian art, and appears pre- 
eminently in poetry—-compare Aischylus and 
Shakespeare—where man and human life at- 
tain their most perfect representation. A 
corresponding contrast is seen in science, 
which has received a new development ; for 
the relation of man to God, the world, and 
self, has been greatly changed by Christian- 
ity, which, by breaking through the limita- 
tions of the ancient world, led to the free 
movements of science in all directions. 

(2d) Further, by dignifying labor, and by 
quickening the enthusiasm for peaceful pur- 
suits, the religion of Christ has greatly en- 
couraged mechanical invention and the in- 
dustrial arts; while, by increasing human 
sympathy, and struggling against human 
selfishness, it has given the impulse to the 
conceptions lying at the basis of true po- 
litical economy ; by which men are taught 
to recognize the great rights of all men and 
nations as being under the rule of one God. 

(e) And so, in other departments of human 
thought and action, this religion has been 
not only a conserving, but a wonderfully 
stimulating and inspiring element. 





[Sept. 76.) 
CHRISTIANITY AN INFLUENCE FOR 
PROGRESS. 

2. IN relation to progress, it need hardly 
be said that it is the very element in which 
the Christian religion lives. Progress to- 
ward an end divinely contemplated—toward 
an ultimate goal in history—this forms the 
essential contrast between the pagan and the 
Christian view of life. The old Hebrew na- 
E-Sept. 
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tion, out of which Christianity was born, 
was a nation of prophecy and promise, ever 
looking forward to the Messiah who was to 
come; a nation, therefore, that cherished a 
confident belief in a brilliant and happy 
future for mankind. And since the Christ 
has come, fulfilling past expectation, and 
awakening still higher aspiration and hope, 
the path of His religion has been the path of 
progress. 

It is a significant fact that outside of 
Christendom there is no high and progress- 
ive civilization, no growth of society -and 
government. Look at Turkey in Europe, 
where both are fixed and crystallized by a re- 
ligious law that makes the people a nation 
of fatalists, and renders the constitution in- 
capable of adapting itself to changing en- 
vironment. 

The old civilizations, great as they were in 
some respects, carried in them the seeds of 
decay. Neither they nor their faiths con- 
tained the principle that could adapt itself to 
all time, and so, sooner or later, they enter 
the stage of retrogression. Advancing civi- 
lization destroys the ancient religions, or 
compels them to repair and reform them- 
selves, which often means much the same as 
destruction. And so we find in old Greece 
and Rome, and in India to-day, that the 
changes of social life—the new ideas, wants, 
and aspirations that are born of a progress- 
ive civilization—subject the old religions to 
the most searching trial. ‘‘There is but one 
example of a religion,’’ says Mr. Lecky, 
‘* which is not naturally weakened by civili- 
zation, and that example is Christianity.”’ 

It is not affirmed that the influence of 
civilization and the influence of Christian- 
ity are identical ; that there are not other 
agencies at work, such as colonization, inter- 
national intercourse, trade, science, and gen- 
eral education; but it is a fact that the 
highest civilization and Christianity co- 
exist ; and that the religion of Christ in its 
purest and freest form, is the religion of 
civilization—the soul of all real progress. 

Perhaps we shall be reminded that the 
early conquests of Mohammedan arms cre- 
ated a civilization. Yes; but one that really 
lacks some of the first elements of true civi- 
lized life—respect for woman, and regard for 
liberty. Hence it is that Turkey and other 
countries have remained out of the march of 
human progress. It is Christianity that 
preaches the natural equality of all men, and 
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confers rights on the weak and enslaved ; and 
it is only in Christian countries that this doc- 
trine has exercised a practical influence on 
legislation and social life. 

We are aware that this fact is sometimes 
explained on the ground of differences of 
race. Freedom and reverence for woman, it 
is said, ran in the blood of the Teutonic na- 
tions before Christianity touched them. 
Quite true ; but here, again, it is claimed for 
this religion that it cherished and elevated the 
natural virtues and purer habits of these 
races, and saved them from the degeneracy 
that overtook the Roman world; while it 
curbed and subdued, as nothing else could, 
the native wildness and vices of the Gothic 
tribes. It was not the fresh infusion of 
German and Keltic blood alone that reno- 
vated the world at that time; for these races 
were, at the best, cruel and revengeful, not 
much alive to justice, and strangers to the 
idea of humanity ; and if they had been left 
to themselves, they would have overwhelmed 
Roman civilization, or have been themselves 
destroyed. The advance of mankind at that 
crisis depended on two factors—a new race 
as a fruitful soil, and a new Faith to act as 
seed, and to be a conserving and purifying 
power. 

Our position then is this: that while the 
earlier civilizations, race instincts, and other 
influences have undoubtedly been factors in 
the great work of civilizing the West, the 
religion of Christ has been the preserving 
and controlling force, and has done for civili- 
zation—for intellectual and moral progress— 
what no other known power has done. The 
Cross heads, and has for centuries headed, 
the noblest movements of the race. As Mr. 
Gladstone has observed: ‘‘ Christendom is 
at this moment undeniably the prime and 
central power of the world, and still bears, 
written upon its front, the mission to subdue 
it. In point of force and onward impulsion, 
it stands without a rival, while every other 
widely spread religion is in decline.’’ 


[ Sept. 27.] 
CHRISTIANITY AND MORALS. 

3. AND though it is not so much the 
moral as the social side of Christianity to 
which attention is invited now, yet no stu- 
dent of history need be reminded that the 
eftect of the Christian religion on the moral 
life of mankind is by far its greatest and 
most wonderful achievement. Only consider 
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for a moment the moral state of the world, 
and of that particular part of the world first 
influenced by it, when Christianity appeared, 
Egoism, in its most disgraceful form, was 
the root of ancient morality. To know 
what the old civilization had come to—the 
poisonous, festering corruption that pre- 
vailed—we have only to recall the temple of 
Aphrodite at Corinth, or the Roman theater, 
or to read the epistle that Paul wrote to the 
Roman Christians, especially the first three 
chapters. It has been said that no periods 
of licentiousness ‘‘ have approached in utter 
and shameless sensuality the period of the 
Roman empire when the new religion began 
to be preached in it.” Andall this wasa 
natural development in the society then fore- 
most in the world. Juvenal has borne a ter- 
rible testimony in these well-known words : 
‘There will be nothing further which pos- 
terity may add to our evil manners ; those 
coming after can only reproduce our desires 
and deeds. Every vice stands already at its 
topmost summit.”’ 

Philosophy, too, though it did far more 
for morals than religion did, stood powerless 
against such appalling demoralization. But 
there came, as a pure and gentle spirit, 
that new young Faith from the East which 
poured into the turbid stream its sweet, 
strong current of quickening and transform- 
ing life. It came pure as the light, tolera- 
ting no evil, searching the secrets of the 
soul ; enforcing, first of all, the old sublime 
moral law of the Decalogue, and then por- 
traying a perfect, sinless character in Christ, 
the Divine Son ; and giving to mena new 
motive for a moral life in love to God 
through the exhibition of His great love to 
them, and in love to man as a consequence, 
thereby making conscience and character the 
essential things. 

Men and monarchs, lawless and lustful, 
naturally rose up against it in malicious 
fury, and against the peaceful Christian com- 
munities; and savage cruelties and awful 
deaths were inflicted upon them. But still 
they grew; and the blood of martyrs was 
the seed of a glorious harvest. If we would 
know the charges brought against those 
early believers, we have only to read the 
familiar passage in which the younger Pliny 
gives Trajan an account of the character of 
the Christians in his province of Bithynia: 
‘They affirmed the whole of their guilt, or 
their error was, that they met on a stated day 

















before it was light, and addressed a form of 
prayer to -Christ, as to a divinity, binding 
themselves by a solemn oath, not for the 
purposes of any wicked design, but never to 
commit any fraud, theft, or adultery, never 
to falsify their word, nor deny a trust when 
they should be called upon to deliver it up.’’ 

That is the independent testimony of an 
impartial Roman statesman, as to what 
Christianity aimed at, and was practically 
exhibited in the life and worship of the 
Christians of his day. 


[ Sept. 30.] 

Tue Christian church was from the first 
recognized as a great institution for teaching 
and enforcing a pure morality ; whereas the 
ancient religions took small account of con- 
duct save in matters ceremonial. Christian 
ethics, which regarded wrong-doing not only 
as acrime but a sin, lifted the whole concep- 
tion of the subject to a higher level, and 
found offenses where the imperial law found 
none. Christians were not admitted to the 
holiest rite of the church if known to be 
guilty of certain sins of which the civil law 
took no cognizance. The ideal of character 
and conduct set before men was thus al- 
together new to them. And we have only 
to study subsequent history to behold the 
marvelous change wrought by this religion 
upon the moral life of the world. 

The late James Cotter Morison, in his 
“Service of Man,’’ is forced to admit: ‘‘ The 
Christian doctrine has a power of cultivating 
and developing saintliness, which has had 
no equal in any other creed or philosophy. 
When it gets hold of a promising subject, 
one with a head and heart warm and strong 
enough to grasp its full import and scope, 
then it strengthens the will, raises and 
purifies the affections, and finally achieves a 
conquest over the baser self in man.”’ 

It must be remembered, then, as this 
writer himself reminds us, that the supreme 
influence of Christianity is seen only in 
those who are personally and spiritually re- 
newed ; and therefore its full power on so- 
ciety could only be demonstrated if all the 
individuals that compose it were to imbibe 
its spirit, and yield to its holy attraction. 

And this explains the comparative slowness 
of its operations. A faith so high has to con- 
tend with ignorance and selfishness; and 
has had to wait, like other influences, till 
men were ready and willing to receive it. 
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Even now, the church and the world are 
only beginning to understand what the re- 
ligion of Christ really is. For it must also 
be acknowledged that professed Christians 
have not always been true to the genius and 
Founder of the Faith. The grossest evils— 
what have been called ‘‘ the crimes of Chris- 
tianity ’’—have been connected with its prop- 
agation. Sectarian bigotry, ecclesiastical 
pride and jealousy, anti-social ideas fostered 
by sacerdotalism, theological intolerance and 
persecution, blind obstruction to science, 
cruelty and bloodshed, have at times marked 
and stained its history. 

But human passion and infirmity may 
pervert the highest principles. Failure and 
crime may have been associated with Chris- 
tianity, as they were in Philip II. in the Low 
Countries, and in Louis XIV. in the south of 
France ; but we cannot infer its true charac- 
ter from its abuses. Jesus Christ and His 
religion are no more responsible for the 
wrongs and follies that have been committed 
in their name than the medical profession is 
responsible for deaths by poison. Neither 
are they in any way connected with those 
peculiar vices that seem to be fostered by the 
material prosperity arising out of the civili- 
zation that has been promoted by Christian- 
ity. All these evils have occurred not be- 
cause men were Christians, but because they 
were ot Christians at allin any real sense. 

We must separate the proper effects pecul- 
iar to Christianity from what is common 
to human weakness and corruption; the 
force from the natural imperfection of the 
instruments through which it acts ; we must 
distinguish between the seed sown and the 
nature of the soil on which it depends for 
its productiveness ; between the tares and 
the wheat; and it will then be seen that 
true Christianity or the gospel,—in distinc- 
tion from Christendom or from the influ- 
ences of the official ‘‘church ’’— means she 
veligion that was taught by Christ. That 
teaching, and the Divine life that embodied 
it, and the atonement wrought out on the 
Cross, have taught men the beautyand glory 
of living for others ; have greatly lessened the 
miseries of existence ; have inculcated uni- 
versal justice and charity ; have befriended 
the poor and weak ; dignified labor ; exalted 
womanhood; modified war; and are now 
doing their best to perfect the relations be- 
tween man and man, and nation and nation. 

—T. E. Slater. 
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FAME IN INDIA. 


BY S. PARKES CADMAN. 


infantry carries the proudest flag in 

Her Majesty’s army. Upon its 
silken and shot-torn folds is a record of 
many victories and chiefly that described in 
thesewords: ‘‘ Plassey: Primus in Indis.”’ 
The story of Indian conquest and adventure 
is replete with names of Englishmen who 
found their fame in the great peninsula of 
Asia. Not that they were ever at home in 
India; in fact life there has always been 
looked upon as a terrible exile and, in many 
cases, a martyrdom. 

But the Anglo-Indian has made a reputa- 
tion in British history second to none, and 
the richest rewards are heaped upon the 
soldier or the diplomat who cherishes and 
extends Lord Clive’s gift to his country. This 
man, a countinghouse clerk, laid down the 
pen, closed his ledger, went out, and in 
three years had founded a mighty empire 
which at this moment is the greatest of 
England’s manifold possessions. Through- 
out Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and the Carnatic 
the colors of the British flew, bearing the 
motto, ‘‘ Primus in Indis.’’ Young Robert 
Clive was the captain of the movement. 
His worthy father, a beer-drinking squire of 
Shropshire, had sent ‘‘ Robbie”’ to the trad- 
ing station of Fort St. George in Bengal’s 
Bay. The lad was not distinguished for 
scholarship, his prospects from a pecuniary 
standpoint were dubious, but his constitu- 
tional intrepidity was likely enough to fit 
him for his future career. 

When Clive arrived at Madras he found 
his countrymen doing what they have al- 
ways and everywhere done, ‘‘ keeping shop.’’ 
They paid rental to the native government 
for their small plantations, and so far from 
dreaming of conquest, they had resigned 
this latter to the French, who, guided by the 
diplomatic skill of Dupleix, were every- 
where successful in counteracting English 
influence and obstructing English trade. 

Dupleix built a monument to commemo- 
rate the victories of French armies. He held 
sway over a territory equal to that of France, 
and containing thirty millions of people. 


. ‘HE Thirty-ninth Regiment of British 


Suddenly the war of the Austrian succes- 
sion renewed hostilities between France and 
England and Clive’s hour was struck. He 
went into the conflict a nobody, he came out 
of itas England’s ‘‘only general.”’ Pitt spoke 
of him with enthusiasm as ‘‘ the heaven-born 
genius,’? and the country re-echoed Pitt. 
Probably Clive himself did not suspect his 
fortune. But his courage and capacity, his 
undaunted resolution, cool temper, and rare 
adaptability defended Arcot, won Plassey, 
and rolled back the tide of French conquest. 

When this hitherto unknown scion of a 
broken-down gentility returned to England 
for his first visit he found himself the com- 
panion of the greatest, and the sought of 
all. 

It is strange that Clive’s administrative 
talent should have been as conspicuous as 
his military genius. But it was so. He 
maintained by diplomacy what he had ob- 
tained by war. He established the political 
ascendancy of Englandin India. It began 
with his return there in 1755, its last fruit 
was the recent peaceful annexation of Bur- 
mah, and it goes on unceasingly throughout 
Asia as we write. 

Province after province was gained. Their 
natural resources, hoarded treasures, and in- 
valuable tapestries formed many a fleet of 
argosies for British ports, and Britain re- 
joicing in this El Dorado was ever “‘ asking 
for more.”’ 

Fair and extensive cities in which the 
glowing heart of marble is seen at its best, 
their palaces, schools of learning, priest- 
hoods, and armies, all fell at a blow. 

“Our Robbie ’s got somethin’ hin ’im, 
after all,’’ muttered his father incredulously. 

Yes, he had India in him, a fairly large 
possibility for a man twenty-eight years old 
to possess. 

Clive has told how he entered the treasure 
house of Bengal after the rout at Plassey. 
Surajah Dowlah’s ancestors had followed 
the custom of oriental monarchs in heaping 
up immense masses of gold and silver and 
precious stones. As the young conqueror 
walked between the banks of treasure, feet 
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in height, they were placed absolutely at his 
disposal. He accepted between two and 
three hundred thousand pounds, and after- 
wards declared to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Investigation, ‘‘Gentlemen, as I 
stand here and remember, I am astonished at 
my own moderation.”’ 

The last visit of Clive to India was made in 
1765. He then spent his best energies in 
checking the shameless corruption and rapa- 
cious greed of which English officials had 
long been guilty, and they turned in baffled 
fury to pour their objurgations upon his head. 
His services to virtue caused the enmity 
which exposed the one stain upon his bril- 
liant and tempted life. 

He had imposed a forged treaty upon a 
wily and treacherous Bengalee spy, by name 
Omichund, who betrayed both Clive and 
Surajah Dowlah to each other. Beyond this, 
his bitterest foes could find little against 
the man who in the flush of youth and inex- 
perience had refused millions, and this, too, 
when most men looked upon India as pirates 
do upon a captured galleon. 

From his early days Clive had been the 
subject of painful fits of depression. Twice 
he attempted his life when a clerk, and each 
time the pistol snapped but did not fire. He 
then threw it away, declaring he was re- 
served for something great. He lived to ful- 
fill his prediction but when the end came it 
was sudden and awful. Worn, broken, dis- 
eased, the man who did more for his coun- 
try than any other soldier until Wellington, 
more for Indiathan any other statesman in 
history, who was the leader and guide of the 
entire succession of Anglo-Indian soldier- 
statesmen, died by his own hand in his 
fiftieth year. 

Among the servants of the East Indian 
Company who idolized Clive was a young 
man named Warren Hastings. He sprang 
from the ancient and renowned family that 
held the lordship of Daylesford Manor, in 
Worcester County. He was a child of 
studious habits, and when only seven years 
old made a vow to restore Daylesford to his 
impoverished family. That vow he kept, 
and the way to fortune and to fame lay 
for him, as for Clive, via India. He went 
there when eighteen, and twenty-two years 
later succeeded Clive as governor of Bengal. 

The work of Hastings was eminently con- 
structive. Duringa fourteen years’ tenure of 
office, he gained for England in the East that 
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which she had lost in the West. From 1772 
to 1786 the only pleasurable aspect of English 
national affairs was in India. Beyond the At- 
lantic English blood was being shed by Eng- 
lish bayonets, the armies of Burgoyne and 
Cornwallis were forced to surrender, and 
France took her vengeance for past humilia- 
tions. The stupendous blunders of George 
III. and his ministers had hastened the in- 
evitable separation, and the two great na- 
tions of mankind were parted, not with 
mutual love and good wishes, but by the 
stern severance of the sword. 

One of the members of Hastings’ council 
was Sir Philip Francis, the reputed author 
of ‘‘ The Letters of Junius.’’ A violent dis- 
like sprang up between the two men, which 
Francis was not anxious to forget. Out of 
this enmity arose the famous state trial of 
Hastings, when Burke, Francis’ bosom 
friend and the most accomplished orator 
of his day, impeached Hastings at the bar of 
Westminster Hall. 

One remembers with peculiar pleasure how 
well Macaulay uses this occasion for the dis- 
play of his powers in finished portraiture, in 
keen antitheses, and in the massing together 
of rhythmic processions of stately words. 

The trial lagged along its weary way, 
while Hastings, who was not a bad but 
was a great man, lived to enjoy the fullness 
of his fame. His abilities as a statesman 
were profound, but seldom equaled, and still 
more seldom excelled. The massive mind of 
this Anglo-Indian was shrouded in im- 
penetrable reserve. His full resources were 
never disturbed, and never lacking for 
methods. Someof these methods will not 
bear the light. His apology for them lay in 
the sinuous deceit of the Bengalee, to whom 
lies were a virtue and truth as a pearl cast 
before swine. 

He understood the native character per- 
fectly. To-day Hindoos venerate his memory, 
and fifty years after he was dead the dusky 
mothers of the Ganges valley crooned their 
babies to sleep with the name of Sahib Has- 
tings. 

But judge of him as you list, his public 
career will probably never cease to be a 
matter of controversy. So let us mention a 
name which is beyond dispute the first in 
the roll call of Englishmen in India. 

In 1796, Arthur Wellesley, afterwards 
Duke of Wellington, and victor at Waterloo, 
began his military record in Bengal. In 
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1798 his brother, Lord Mornington, after- 
wards Marquis of Wellesley, followed him 
there as governor-general. Before Arthur 
was thirty-five he had won the battle of As- 
saye, the most fiercely contested engagement 
known in the peninsula up to that date. 

In this tropical campaign the clear, cold, 
calculating mind of the Iron Duke was ex- 
ercised over every detail of warfare. He has 
stated in substance that all he was from the 
military standpoint he owed toIndia. Had 
his career ended when he returned home as 
Sir Arthur in 1805, he had accomplished that 
which marked him as ‘‘ one of the wisest and 
strongest heads that have ever served Eng- 
land in the East.” 

His brother the Marquis of Wellesley was 
the friend and favorite of Pitt, the younger. 
From him he derived the comprehensive 
scope of his political vision, and his antipa- 
thy tothe French. The gathering clouds of 
the war in Spain burst at last, and the two 
brothers Wellesley transferred their service 
to that other peninsula, where Napoleon’s 
marshals were successively defeated, and his 
armies driven across the Pyrenees. 

‘The Lincoln of the East” conveys to an 
American mind a just conception of Lord 
William Bentinck. His triumphs were those 
of peace, and no less renowned than those of 
war. He extended his administration to the 
hearts of Hindoos. Upon his statue in Cal- 
cutta is an inscription from the pen of 
Macaulay : 

‘He abolished cruel rites; he effaced hu- 
miliating distinctions ; he gave liberty to the 
expression of public opinion ; his constant study 
it was to elevate the intellectual and moral 
character of the nations committed to his 
charge.” 

The good earl loved India’s downtrodden 
millions, and ruled them in benevolence. 
He abolished widow burning, and sup- 
pressed the Thugs, ever seeking to apply 
the ethics of Christianity to political con- 
duct in difficult and even dangerous circum- 
stances. Ifthe man who most loves others 
stands first, Lord William’s name should 
lead this glittering galaxy of Anglo-Indian 
heroes. 

The eulogist of Bentinck, Lord Macaulay, 
knew him intimately, for the historian spent 
several years of his life in India as a specially 
appointed member of the council, and presi- 
dent of the law commission. Therecan be no 
question of Macaulay’s application of sound 
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liberal principles to the jealous, close, and re- 
pressive Indian government. He vindicated 
the freedom of the press, the equality of all, 
native or European, before the law, and he 
founded the educational system which now 
obtains over the entire country. 

But we are not so much concerned with 
Macaulay as a statesman. Rather is it per- 
tinent to ask what influence Anglo-Indian life 
had upon a literary mind so exuberant, so de- 
scriptive, so impressible and widely observant, 
as was Macaulay’s. The answer is at hand: 
He tells us how he renewed his first love for 
literature, charming away the days of his 
durance vile by plunging again into his neg- 
lected classics. He regrets that siren voices 
have wooed him from the cloister of the 
student. He determined upon and partly 
planned the History which men very often 
criticise, but have never yet equaled. If he 
were still in the flesh, these people would 
be more careful how they write about him. 

The marvelous versatility of the great es- 
sayist was largely increased by his residence 
in India. He reveals the influence of Anglo- 
Indian life on his after pages in many and 
subtle ways. His faithful and brilliant stud- 
ies of the Eastern Empire are the most popu- 
lar of his works, and, last but not least, he 
introduced there the richest and noblest litera- 
ture of the world to the attention of the 
natives. 

When Lord Canning delivered his farewell 
address at the customary banquet given by 
the company in his honor before leaving Eng- 
land he uttered prophetic words. “I wish 
for a peaceful term of office,’”” said he, ‘‘ but 
I cannot forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, which, 
growing larger and larger, at last may ovet- 
whelm us with ruin.” 

A year later the great mutiny swept like 
the breath of death overall the Ganges valley 
from Patua to Delhi, the deepest, darkest 
tragedy of modern history. The vine-covered 
ruins of Lucknow Residency stand guard 
to-day over the graves of women and children 
and heroes, once happy and free, who died 
ten thousand deaths during that terrible sum- 
mer of the siege. One grave among them 
bears this inscription : 

“‘ Here lies Henry Lawrence, 

Who tried to do his duty,”’ 
a true and modest epitaph of him and 
every British soldier who fell in those horrible 
massacres, 











Lawrence had gathered into the Residency 
the bleeding remnants left by cruelty and 
lust. There he died by the bursting of a 
shell. But relief was near. The scream of 
the pibrochs proclaimed Havelock’s advance, 
and his stern, bearded Highlanders, cutting 
their way through thousands of rebels, clasped 
the women and children in their arms and 
gave thanks to God fortheir deliverance from 
the fate of thoseat Cawnpore. It is easier to 
understand England’s overlordship of many 
lands, her actual ever-present force in distant 
extremities of her limitless empire, when she 
produces such sons as the Lawrences, Have- 
lock, Outram, Clyde, and Hodson ; when she 
gives such superb illustrations of her mettle 
as the defense and the storming of Luck- 
now. 

‘“‘Tam like a Scotch terrier barking at a 
tiger,’’ wrote a subaltern who kept in check 
a whole army with a handful of raw levies. 
The romance, the endurance, the absolute de- 
votion of Indian warfare reached its height 
during the mutiny. The fame of the redcoats’ 
valor went out from the Sinus Arabicus to the 
banks of the Caspian, from the mouths of the 
Indus to the hills of Thibet. 

In isolated positions and under perilous cir- 
cumstances, they stood at bay to block an 
army with a troop, or charged the unequal 
hosts thirsting for woman’s honor and their 
destruction. Racked by fever, eaten by ver- 
min, consumed by tropical heat, embracing 
one another in momentary expectation of 
death, their conduct has given dignity to dis- 
aster, obtained glory in the time of a fearful 
tribulation. Fiction’s highest flight becomes 
dull and lifeless before the bare recital of the 
story of the mutiny. 

Never, perhaps, have the highest qualities 
of heroism been called into action more nobly 
and more touchingly than by the circum- 
stancesofthistreason. Never has there been 
a finer display of intrepidity in action, of for- 
titude in endurance, of firmness and collected- 
ness in danger, of generous fellowship in 
acommon calamity. For these reasons the 
men mentioned have a bright luster upon 
them, which half redeems the shadow of the 
crime they suppressed. 

The people in England whoclamored for in- 
discriminate vengeance nicknamed the gov- 
ernor-general ‘‘Clemency’’ Canning in de- 
rision. The epithet has become his honor- 
able title. He maintained a strict impartial- 
ity amid general excitement, and dealt out 
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the measure of justice tempered with mercy 
to every offender. The disappointed rage of 
infuriated Englishmen and nabobs who had 
battened on India’s earnings all too long was 
forced to give way to a calm, dispassionate 
process of needed reform. The old order 
changed, gave place to the new, and the East 
India Company after an existence of over two 
and a half centuries, was abolished. India 
was placed beneath the direct government of 
the British Crown. 

Lord Lawrence, brother of Sir Henry, was 
a successor of Canning in the office of govern- 
or-general. He gavea service of forty years 
in and for India. A great proconsul of English 
empire such as Lawrence deserves passing 
mention even in a hasty review of this char- 
acter. He was known asthe ‘“‘ Savior of In- 
dia.”” Every crisis made an occasion for the 
display of his masterly gifts. Both he and 
his brother Sir Henry were inheritors of their 
father’s spirit, the old colonel who donned his 
best uniform to lead the forlorn hope at Ser- 
ingapatam. 

One must reluctantly turn away from these 
stirring scenes to the more prosaic walks of 
Anglo-Indian literature. India’s native trib- 
ute to the book lore of the world began and 
ended with the literary expressions of her re- 
ligions which are more than three thousand 
years old. Because of herreputation for vast 
wealth, she inspired many a poet and roman- 
cer, but like Tom Moore in ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,”’ 
they wrote without seeing India, and it would 
be safe to say that Thackeray was the most 
genuine literary character born on Indian 
soil since our Aryan cousins sang in the Rig- 
Veda of ‘‘Him whose greatness the snowy 
ranges and the sea and the aérial river de- 
clare.’’ 

The great novelist first saw the light at Cal- 
cutta, and he gives us his conception of the 
Anglo-Indian soldier in Colonel Newcome. 
No better conception of the officer, the gentle- 
man, and the Christian has ever been set 
forth. Thackeray knew the dignity and 
worth of human nature as well as its poverty 
and meanness. This ampler master of our 
mother tongue could have selected at random 
half a dozen Colonel Newcomes from among 
the Havelocks, the Outrams, and their ilk, 
who would have been truly worthy of the 
portraiture of his cunning hand. 

Sir Edwin Arnold has chosen a line of 
literary work all his own in ‘‘ The Light of 
Asia.’’ His beautiful rendering of Gautama’s 
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noble life is too recent for notice, too worthy 
for criticism such as mine. 

But another prophet has come out of the 
ancient land of the Aryan race. He came at 
an opportune moment, if he can only abide, 
for fiction had seen better days than those 
which witnessed Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s mi- 
gration to the West. 

Even ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’’ ‘‘ Sol- 
diers Three,’’ ‘‘ The Phantom Rickshaw,”’’ and 
‘* Other Stories,” as Mr. Kipling terms them, 
are valuable more for what they promise than 
for what they are in themselves. 

Yet there is a masterly effect in the jargon 
of the barrack room, and the unembellished 
recital of Anglo-Indian society as Kipling pre- 
sentsthem. Defects in his work there may 
be, details are lacking or altogether out of 
place, but thegeneral effect is powerful. His 
little efforts have shown that the stories are 
not all told, the plots not all exploded. And 
though Pecksniffs and Micawbers, Ivanhoes 
and Becky Sharps are behind us, we have still 
something to live for in the way of fiction. 

But when will Kipling write his great 
book? Some people say, ‘‘Can he do it?” 
Sustained effort is not impossible to Mr. Kip- 
ling and his youth should beget our patience. 
‘We may yet have to give him a statue in the 
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market place, for certainly he is an artist, and 
fame may be his if his application equals his 
genius. 

“Patchwork’”’ is a little too frequent 
among literary men. The call for more 
“copy”? and the glitter of gold are not con- 
ducive to the truest literary work. Whenthe 
writer asks, ‘‘ Will this pay ?’’ he has lost his 
charism, though he make his fortune. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s genius for music has been 
to adegree wasted. His real work, work of 
which he is capable and which is worthy of 
him, has yettoappear. But the public clamors 
for comic opera, with graceful and sparkling 
movements. May Mr. Kipling avoid this pit- 
fall. 

Altogether Englishmen in India haveearned 
their meed of praise. It has been to them 
the fiery furnace seven times purifying, and 
sometimes flaming to destroy. But whoever 
writes the history of their record there will 
find abundant evidence of the noblest thought 
and action of which men are capable. The 
benefits of English government in the penin- 
sula convince us that, friendly as is America 
toward Russia, should the latter power ever 
deprive Britain of her Asiatic possessions, 
it would be a disadvantage to the progress of 
the world. 


THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


BY PIERRE DE COUBERTEN. 


Translated for 


ern world three cities which serve 

them as a metropolis: Berlin, Stock- 
holm, and London. In these cities there 
arose, either from circumstances or by chance, 
three systems differing as greatly in their 
tendencies as in their processes; three 
words differentiate them: war, hygiene, 
sport. At this time when there is about to 
assemble at the Sorbonne in Paris an inter- 
national congress which is to arrange for the 
re-establishment of the Olympic Games, 
it will be of interest to pass in rapid review 
the subject of universal athletics. 

The present century, which is nearing its 
close in troubled and uncertain peace and 
whose beginning was marked by events so 
sanguinary, succeeded an epoch of great in- 
tellectual activity and of marked physical 
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‘The Chautauquan"’ from the French '* Revue de Paris."’ 


inertia. In this too much forgotten contrast 
there might be found the distant causes of 
certain of these inequalities from which we 
are now suffering. But this is not our object. 
We wish only to verify the fact that every- 
where, at theclose of the eighteenth century, 
violent exercise, virile sports, had become 
things of the past and men sought in other 
ways for distraction and pleasure. England 
from this point of view presented a sur- 
prising aspect. It was no longer the Eng- 
land of the Tudors, who lived in the open 
air and in the enjoyment of all excitements, 
nor was it yet the England of Thomas 
Arnold and his scholars of athletic education. 
It was a land of indecisive people among 
whom native brutality was mingled with a 
sort of enervation, which might have been 
the introduction to decadence had not Na- 











poleon come to consolidate Great Britain as 
the north wind arrests a thaw. 

In France the tennis courts were deserted. 
The time was far distant when the sire of 
Gouberville floated his balloon on the shore 
of Cotentin on fine afternoons surrounded by 
the valiant youths of neighboring villages ; 
when in one parish after another there were 
delivered those Homeric combats which M. 
Simeon Luce has described ; when even the 
clergy during certain féte days would take 
part in a ball game inthe publicpark. All 
that was past, and when the Directory, im- 
pressed with customs of antiquity, wished to 
establish upon the Champs de Mars some- 
thing which would recall the Olympic Games, 
an indispensable element was lacking, viz., 
the competitors. 

It is true that at this same time upon the 
frontiers of their own land and in far dis- 
tant lands—at the foot of the Pyramids, on 
the Danube, in Spain, under the walls of the 
Moscovite Kremlin—tke soldiers of France, 
during a period of twenty years, gave to the 
world one of the greatest athletic spectacles 
which it had ever witnessed. They spent in 
that short space of time the force which had 
been accumulated through several genera- 
tions. The blood which was spilled was that 
of the former tennis players and of the sires 
of Gouberville. 

Oh! the great need of rest France had after 
this crisis of bravery, and how readily one 
pardons it for having played dominoes in- 
stead of using in active exercise its poor 
wearied muscles! Having gained its victo- 
ries, it slept, while at its side the force which 
led to its defeat—black, absolute, tremen- 
dous defeat—had already awakened the ener- 
gies which have worked out since then that 
remarkable development, the German em- 
pire. It was then that there was born at 
Berlin military athleticism. 

It has often been said among the French 
that upon the battle fields of 1866 and of 1870 
the real victor was the schoolmaster. I think 
that that honor should be shared by his 
colleague, the instructor in gymnastics. 

The system of German gymnastics, which 
on the next day after Jena found convinced 
and ardent apostles to preach its gospel and 
numerous and docile students to follow its 
precepts, is energetic in its movements, 
founded upon vigorous discipline,—in a word, 
is essentially military. Everywhere in Ger- 
many there reigns,even to-day, hierarchy,obe- 
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dience, exactness. From infancy the scholar 
takes his place in ranks and turns his look 
toward a superior, awaiting orders. As a 
collegiate, he continues to exercise his mus- 
cles and his will in order to be able to mobil- 
ize them at the first signal. His grandest 
desire is to fight with his comrades and the 
scars which result therefrom become to him 
so many titles to nobility. The law of con- 
formity appears in the smallest details of his 
existence and universal regulation seems to 
constitute for him a joy which the English 
and the French are slow in appreciating. To 
be convinced of the disciplinary frenzy which 
has passed over this great people it is only 
necessary to pay a visit toa German university 
at the time of the assembling of its students, 
when even the glasses are emptied at com- 
mand. Even the socialists themselves have 
introduced into the constitution of their revo- 
lutionary party something of the militarism 
which has impregnated the whole of Ger- 
many. 

I have said that German gymnastics are 
energetic in their movements. On this sole 
condition are they efficacious. But, in order 
that this energy may be maintained, it is 
necessary that the gymnast be ina warlike 
state of mind. The idea of war must not 
cease to hypnotize him. The day on which 
Germany shall detach herself from this idea 
her innumerable athletic societies will be 
rapidly transformed. Already at certain 
points of her territory, sport has made its ap- 
pearance as a result of twenty years of peace. 
The young athlete is beginning to regard 
physical effort for itself and not for conse- 
quences more or less distant. 

From the physical point of view, German 
athletics are artificial; they are composed of 
exercises which have not in themselves the 
reason for their being, which are not natural, 
and which can attract men only by present- 
ing as the object of their efforts some great 
and noble perspective capable of moving and 
of impassionating them. It is this which 
has won their success. Andthey will always 
have an opportunity to germinate wherever 
there are great national ambitions to satisfy, 
revenge to be sought, or systems of slavery 
to break. 

Very different appears to be the future of 
Swedish athletics. The Swedes are a happy 
people who for a hundred years have had a 
quiet history and have given themselves up to 
one pleasing sport, skating, and toa peculiar 
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system of gymnastics called from the name of 
its inventor, the Ling system. I hasten to 
say that between Ling and the pastime of 
skating it is assuredly the latter which should 
have the first title of recognition among the 
Swedes. Their good health, the suave equi- 
librium of soul and body which distinguishes 
them, the joyous breath of life which ani- 
mates them, they believe to be dueto the wise 
doctor ; but I do not hesitate to give the honor 
to their passionate love for sporting upon the 
ice, to the healthful joys of a Scandinavian 
winter. 

This does not imply that the Swedish sys- 
tem of gymnastics, which is timidly attempt- 
ing to find adherents in Germany, in Lon- 
don, in New York, ought to be stripped of its 
merits. By the moderation of its movements 
it is excellently suited to delicate persons and 
totheold. By its scientific character it is es- 
pecially fitted forthesick. Its ingenious pro- 
cedure aims to dose out and to localize exer- 
cise. The results are excellent and for more 
than half a century the Swedes have not gone 
to seek health in any institutions. But will 
a system of athletics which repudiates effort 
andemulation satisfy those whoarein health ? 
Can it be hoped by its leisurely training to 

. gain power in the empire of youth ? 

‘‘No,”’ will respond unhesitatingly the 
English and with them all who believe that, 
if it is noble and proper to train themselves 
for war, if it is praiseworthy and wise to take 
thought regarding health, it is necessary to 
have a system which demands vigorous per- 
sonal effort for the accomplishment of these 
ends. 

It was after this manner that Canon Kings- 
ley and his disciples recently reasoned ; for 
English athleticism dates only from yester- 
day althoughit has already invaded the world. 
The first workmen in the physical renaissance 
were less concerned as regards forming a 
school than in procuring for themselves 
healthful pastimes. But the stoical aureole 
which appeared about their heads, the defi- 
niteness of their attitude, their preciseandjust 
conception of the kind of service which ath- 
letics could render tothe modern world, all 
combined to draw attention to them. They 
were mocked at ; but they were not of those 
whom ridicule discourages. The universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge began to grow 
interested in thecause. At the same time 
Thomas Arnold, the first of English educa- 
tors, gave a place in the curriculum of peda- 
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gogy to the réle of athletics. The cause 
quickly grew. England was covered with 
game fields. Societies multiplied ; every vil- 
lage contained one or two of them, so that if 
English laws did not provide for the physical 
education of its young, private initiation 
largely replaced it. Then on leaving their 
native soil, the sons of Albion carried with 
them the precious recipe, and athleticism was 
projected over thetwo hemispheres. In Aus- 
tralia, at the Cape, in Jamaica, at Hong-Kong, 
in the Indies, athletic unions prospered. A 
special press was established to serve the in- 
terests of the athletic world. The results of 
a game of cricket played at Melbourne or of 
a boat race at Paramatta rapidly made the 
tour of the world and were published in the 
London 7imes, which forty years before very 
timidly announced in an obscure corner the 
first foot-races between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

In the United States the movement dates 
from the Civil War. Doctor Sargent, an au- 
thority on the subject, estimates that from 
1860 to 1870 one million dollars, from 1870 
to 1880, two and a half million, and from 1880 
to 1890, twenty-five million, were expended in 
order to establish game fields, exercise halls, 
and in fabricating paraphernalia. On No- 
vember 30 of last year fifty thousand persons 
sought Manhattan Field, New York, tosee the 
annual game of football between the univer- 
sities of Yale and Princeton. Upon a large 
blackboard there were written every half hour 
the results of other parties similarly en- 
gaged in other parts of the American terri- 
tory. Thelast Thursday of November, under 
the name of Thanksgiving Day, is a national 
féte in the United States; it is largely ob- 
served in playing football—a manner of cele- 
brating it which the Puritans certainly did 
not foresee when they established the day. 
At Boston, the universities of Harvard and 
Philadelphia ; at Washington, the university 
of Georgetown and the Columbia Athletic 
Club ; at Chicago, the university of Ann Arbor 
and that of Chicago ; at Richmond, the univer- 
sities of Virginia and of North Carolina ; at 
San Francisco the universities of California 
and of Palo Alto, pitted against each other on 
that day their players, and all these names, 
very rarely pronounced in Europe, were 
placed in line upon the blackboard on the re- 
ceipt of successive telegrams. It was indeed 
a scene of modern Olympianism. 

From the United States sport has spread 





















throughout Europe; it has gained a firm 
footing in France, in Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many ; it is rapidly instating itselfin Hun- 
gary, Italy, Spain, Switzerland. Upon all 
rivers glides the light race boat, upon all 
roads runs the bicycle, and football forces an 
entrance into all collegiate establishments. 
The same sun in the course of twenty-four 
hours lets its light fall upon a boat race in 
Australia, a football party in Uruguay, and 
the carriage of President Kruger on his way 
to Pretoria, Cape Colony, for the celebration 
of I know not what great occasion, under the 
escort of eighty bicyclists. 

It was not without struggle, or at least 
without protestation, that this conquest of 
sport was made, Many opponents endeav- 
ored to check it and scorned its title to rec- 
ognition. Tosome it seemed treason against 
patriotism ; they considered sports as the 
product of English civilization because it was 
in England that they reappeared in the nine- 
teenth century, and the opponents imagined 
naively that what is called ‘‘ English sport’ 
must tend to produce Englishmen or at least 
Anglomaniacs. In reality it is but the ex- 
pression of a human principle, old as the 
world, and results from the twofold existence 
in man of spirit and muscle. If there had been 
two Adams in the terrestrial paradise I can 
imagine the first saying to the second, ‘‘ Let 
us try ourstrength ; I believe I can run faster 
than you, jump higher, strike harder.”” And 
after their first contest I can fancy the van- 
quished Adam shaking hands with the victor 
and then going away to train himself to be in 
his turn the conqueror. 

The much vexed question of amateurism 
and professionalism as connected with sports 
has not yet been settled. Floods of ink have 
been used in this quarrel without as yet seem- 
ing to bring it any nearer to solution. The 
problem in a modified form existed in old 
Olympia. In alltime some have run for gain, 
others for pleasure ; some have sought money, 
others glory. But this modern civilization 
has singularly complicated the matter. 
Sporting has now become a career ; it has its 
colors, its jockeys, its trainers, and the de- 
plorable betting of the crowd concerning it 
is one of its regular features. 

Sporting can only produce good moral ef- 
fects, can, indeed, maintain its existence, 
only as it founded upon disinterestedness, 
loyalty, and chivalric sentiment. Theancient 
amateur struggled for a simple branch of 
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wild olive, and law excluded from the con- 
test all the unworthy, all those in whose 
lives there were any misdemeanors. We are 
no longer in any danger of seeing the arena 
transformed by a passion for blood, or the 
better exhibitions of the stage replaced by 
the bestialities of the old circus; but there 
exists as the great corrupter of the present 
day, as the eternal enemy of all pure sport, 
the greed for money. 

Contests in their best form ought to be car- 
ried on without any thought of gain. Fen- 
cing attests that it is not impossible to reach 
a high ideal in sports which are absolutely 
freed from this incentive. A fencer very sel- 
dom receives even a medal as his gauge of vic- 
tory. It is thought that to be simply de- 
clared victor carries in itself the highest rec- 
ompense which can be decreed him, the 
only one which the hand that holds the sword 
can accept. 

It is, then, a wise thing that money prizes 
should have been interdicted to modern ama- 
teurism. But the definition of amateur is 
such to-day that it may exclude good am- 
ateurs and open the door widest to dis- 
guised professionals. It changes the classi- 
fication not only of those who contest for 
money, but also of those who simply wish to 
measure their strength whether with profes- 
sionals or with amateurs. It is confusing 
also that the same term can be applied to all 
kinds of sports. Are the gentleman rider, 
the pigeon shooter, the proprietor of a yacht 
to be called professionals because they receive 
as prizes sums of money which fall far short 
of reimbursing them for their expense? 

The enormous value of the objects of art 
given as prizes by certain American munici- 
palities has given rise to another question : 
What measures shall be taken against those 
amateurs who sell the prizes gained by them, 
and thus make money? It has been found 
almost impossible to bring proof positive 
against such offenders. It is alsoin Amer- 
ica that the question of gate money has as- 
sumed great importance. In New York on 
November 30, in the match cited above, the 
receipts reached, I have been told, $20,000. 
What ought to be done with all this money? 
Should it be used as an indemnity fund and 
be divided among the different participants? 

The sportsman who holds to its strictest 
limits the definition of amateur, is the Eng- 
lish oarsman. The Amateur Rowing Asso- 
ciation errs, it must be admitted, by confining 
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itself to aristocratic members. It is surely a 
mistake to refuse to a workingman the right 
to become an amateur, and to connect with 
manual labor, the thought of professionalism. 
The discord between this decayed legislation 
and our democratic age is sharp. The Eng- 
lish who emigrate to Australia or to the Cape 
at once perceive the discrepancy, but those 
who remain at home still labor under the old 
prejudice. The regattas at Henley, those 
marvelous aquatic carnivals of which nothing 
can give any idea to those who have not seen 
them, will be, whatever some may think, 
neither less brilliant nor less dignified in 
character on the day when the British defini- 
tion shall have been somewhat modified in 
this regard. 

The Amateur Athletic Association is in gen- 
eral well directed ; as to the National Cyclist 
Union, which governs all wheeled sports, it 
is engaged in the most inextricable difficul- 
ties ; it gives and withholds license as con- 
scientiously as possible, but itcannot succeed 
in always pleasing either amateurs or pro- 
fessionals. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
exercise over English sport considerable ac- 
tion, although it is often dissembled. This 
‘action extends even to the colonies where 
there are founded after the model of the fed- 
erations and clubs of the mother country, a 
number of societies already rich and power- 
ful. 

All nations to-day possess many and va- 
rious athletic clubs, societies, and unions. 
Some of them will fraternize with similar as- 
sociations in foreign lands and others repel 
the thought of participating in a congress 
of sportsmen. The total number of young 
men enrolled under the flag of athleticism is 
difficult to be ascertained ; it cannot in any 
case be lessthan two million. This number 
is obtained by multiplying the total number 
of registered clubs by an average membership 
low enough to be reasonable. 

It is this universal youth, these young men 
belonging to all lands, whom it is now pro- 
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posed to represent periodically upon the most 
pacific of all battle fields, namely, the field 
of sports. 

At intervals of four years it is hoped that the 
twentieth century may see its youth assem- 
bling successively at the great capitals of the 
world in order to contest with force and skill 
for the symbolic branch.* Without doubt, 
there are many obstacles to overcome before 
this new departure shall be reached, among 
which are, as we have just seen, customs, 
traditions, race instincts, and all the pecu- 
liarities which sporting life borrows from cli- 
mate, from legislation, from circumstances. 
But, note well, it will not be necessary to re- 
nounce all of these; it will be sufficient to 
make some sacrifice as to details here and 
there and to show a little good will toward 
the international committee which is going 
to undertake this great work and to attempt 
to institute in six years thefirst international 
contest. 

Modern, very modern, will be these restored 
Olympian Games. There is no question of 
reviving the old-time dress and manners; 
and those who suppose that it will be upon 
some sacred hill and to the revived tones of 
the ‘‘ Hymn of Apollo”’’ that the contest will 
be waged have only their own imaginations 
to thank for the mistake. There willbe no 
tripods, no incense ; those things are dead, 
and dead things do not revive. It is only 
the idea embodied in them that can revive, 
and it must be adapted to the needs and the 
taste of the presentage. From antiquity we 
seek to establish only one thing : relaxation, 
blessed relaxation, which the Greek nations 
welcomed in order that they might contem- 
plate lasting youth and a future. 





*Apropos of this proposition and the universal interest it 
will awaken, may be cited the international athletic battle 
recently fought in England between Yale and Oxford. 
Though occurring on a rainy day, fifteen thousand per- 
sons, two thousand of them being Americans, assembled 
to watch the contest, and the wildest enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. Yale, though beaten, made a close fight and won 
great renown for America. Such events presage success 
to the proposed undertaking advocated in this article. 

















STUDYING THE DARK CONTINENT. 


RECENT REMARKABLE CHANGE IN THE METHODS AND PURPOSES OF AFRICAN RESEARCH. 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS. 


of Africa is often illustrated in cu- 

rious ways. A while ago a very 
large meeting was held in Chicago to consider 
matters relating to Africa. A gentleman 
who, on the whole, is fairly well posted, was 
telling of geographic mysteries yet to be 
solved, and among them he mentioned the co- 
nundrum geographers had been asking for 
years: ‘‘ What becomes of the great Welle 
Makua, the upper part of whose course was 
discovered by Schweinfurth, a quarter of a 
century ago?’’ The speaker said we had no 
knowledge yet of the destination of this 
great river, and there was another mighty 
stream, the Mobangi tributary of the Congo, 
which had been ascended for about five hun- 
dred miles, but nobody yet knew where it 
takes its rise. 

The audience was much interested as the 
fluent speaker pointed on his large wall map 
tothese unsolved problems and no one paid 
closer heed than a sharp-eyed little Belgian 
who sat on the platform and seemed to be im- 
proving tothe utmost, this opportunity to 
add to his stock of information. The little 
man was Capt. Vangele, only less known 
than Stanley himself for his work in the 
Congo basin. Not many months earlier the 
geographical magazines had been filled with 
the latest exploit of Vangele. Ascending the 
Mobangi for hundreds of miles, dragging his 
little steamer on shore around rapids and cat- 
aracts, revealing new tribes as he pushed 
into the unknown, he went on until he 
reached Junker’s, farthest on his journey 
down the Welle Makua. Vangele had solved 
the problem at last. The Mobangi and 
the Welle Makua were one and the same 
river, the greatest Congo tributary ; and the 
explorer, fresh from European capitals where 
he had been received with honor, admirably 
concealed the astonishment he must have felt 
when he heard the old problem restated on 
an American platform in all its former mys- 
tery. 

This incident illustrates the danger that 
lurks in public utterances about Africa unless 
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writers and speakers keep well abreast of the 
news, There is even a more calamitous re- 
sult of imperfect knowledge, as is shown by 
the following incident : 

Along the new wagon road from Beira, on 
the Indian Ocean, to the gold fields of Ma- 
shonaland the traveler now sees a number of 
once handsome stage coaches, mildewing and 
rotting under tropical moisture and heat. 
No handsomer or more comfortable convey- 
ances for public service were ever made than 
these abandoned relics of an ill-starred enter- 
prise. The seats were softly cushioned, rust 
has not yet wholly destroyed the ample coach 
springs that were to mitigate the fatigue ofa 
long journey, and the gilt lettering, ‘‘ To the 
Mashonaland Gold Fields,”’ may still be read. 
An English company had invested much 
money and expected to reap a fortune in car- 
tying gold hunters to the new Eldorado. But 
they entirely forgot to reckon with that little 
pest, the tetse fly, whose bite is deadly poison 
to most horses and cattle. Their route had 
to cross the tetse fly belt and their horses 
could not survive the ordeal. The company 
lost every cent they had invested, not even 
reclaiming the rolling stock abandoned on 
the way. 

Now that we really have much accurate in- 
formation about Africa, complete ignorance 
on the part of people going there seems un- 
pardonable, though itis not uncommon. I 
have seen missionaries who hadn’t the slight- 
est idea of the climatic conditions in dis- 
tricts where they expected to live. I well re- 
member one young man, who, embarking 
with a party for Angola, told me he knew 
nothing and cared nothing about the health 
conditions of that region. He was in God’s 
hands. I was not surprised to hearina few 
months that he had been the first of the party 
to succumb tothe dreaded fever. The results 
of such ignorance and recklessness have been 
so tragical that missionaries are now rarely 
permitted to go out without some concep- 
tion of the dangers they will face and how to 
meet them. 

It was only a little while ago that all white 
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men who planned African enterprises were 
groping in the dark. The strangely irregu- 
lar southern boundary of the Congo Free 
State is one result of this fact. When the 
boundary lines were drawn at the Berlin Con- 
gress, the members said: ‘‘ The Congo State 
doesn’t want any quarrel with powerful na- 
tive kings. There isthat.terrible despot, the 
Muata Yamvo, king of Lunda, in the south. 
We'll draw the southern boundary so that it 
won’t include an inch of his dominions.”’ They 
did this, in ignorance of the fact that the Mua- 
ta Yamvo had been so weakened by enemies 
on all sides that he was no longer formidable. 
But the Congress did include within the state 
a ruler of whom they had never heard, Msidi, 
who lorded it over an immense territory and 
who would undoubtedly have made things 
very uncomfortable for the state if one of its 
officers, in self-defense, had not shot him dead 
soon after the authorities attempted to extend 
their sway over his land. 

Many other blunders will doubtless be com- 
mitted but we may say, none the less, that 
the era of pioneer exploration is almost at an 
end. A wonderful era it has been. The 
world never saw before such an outburst of 
zeal for geographic discovery. Not long ago 
a Frenchman named De Bissy completed the 
largest map ever made of Africa, and in this 
great work he used as his sources of informa- 
tion one thousand eight hundred maps, nearly 
all of which were the result of the work of ex- 
plorers within the last thirty years. We 
know more of inner Africa to-day than was 
known of inner North America a hundred 
years ago, when school children read in their 
Morse’s Geography that the biggest moun- 
tains on this continent were the Alleghanies 
and that the Alleghanies and the Andes were 
the same chain interrupted by the Gulf of 
Mexico. Sixty years ago inner Africa was 
almost a blank on our maps but it would be 
almost impossible now to make such a blun- 
der as this about any part of Africa. 

The largest areas yet untraversed are the 
Libyan desert southwest of Lower Egypt, 
whose frightful and useless sand waste may, 
perhaps, never be crossed ; and the extensive 
country of the Galla and Somali tribes in the 
‘* Horn of Africa,’’ south of Abyssinia, where 
some millions of fairly industrious herders 
and farmers live, most of them fanatical Mo- 
hammedans, unfriendly to white men and 
refusing to admit them to their land. Dwarfs 
are known to live here who have never been 
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seen in their own country. From this land 
William Astor Chanler was recently turned 
back, and here some very interesting discov- 
eries will yet reward the explorer. 

But though most of the larger facts about 
the continent are now known, no one should 
infer that there may not be many geograph- 
ical surprises still in store for us. Not long 
ago Dr. Baumann ran across Lake Ejiassa, a 
body of salt water about ninety miles long. 
He was on his way to Victoria Nyanza by a 
new route and no one had ever heard of this 
important lake before. The sametraveler re- 
cently found water springing from a moun- 
tain side near the northeast corner of Lake 
Tanganyika, which he thinks is the ultimate 
source of the Nile. It will beremembered that 
Ptolemy showed on his map ‘‘ The Mountains 
of the Moon,’’ just south of the Nile sources, 
and strange to say the natives call the moun- 
tains south of Baumann’s discovery, ‘‘ The 
Mountains of the Moon.’”? This, however, is 
not the reason why he thinks the fountain 
he saw is the Nile’s head source for which 
geographers sought in vain for so many cen- 
turies. On his last visit to Africa the cautious 
explorer, Joseph Thomson, found highlands 
west of Lake Nyassa which, he says, are well 
adapted to become the homes of white colo- 
nists. 

Local discoveries of great interest will con- 
tinue to be made, such as Rankin’s find- 
ing ofcoal along a considerable stretch of the 
Zambesi, the first coal finds of importance in 
Africa; and the discovery of the Chinde 
branch of the Zambesi Delta, enabling ocean 
vessels to meet river craft. But the grid- 
ironing of the continent by explorers’ 
routes, thousands of miles long, is practically 
over. Theera of minute study in smaller 
areas has well begun. There is not an ex- 
plorer in the field to-day who hasin view such 
long itineraries as those of Speke and Stan- 
ley ; but there are expeditions which are trav- 
eling hundreds of miles over well beaten 
roads for the sole purpose of studying with 
some thoroughness the regions of Mount 
Kenia and of the great snowy range west of 
Victoria Nyanza. 

The new investigators in Africa are trying 
to make better maps of that part of the world. 
Perhaps few of us realize how long it takes to 
acquire sufficient knowledge of a large region 
to make a first-rate map of it. Our best maps 
of Africa as a whole, or of large districts in it, 
The exact or even approxi- 


are very poor. 

















mate position of very few points is known and 
the result is that having almost no bases of 
exact determination of latitude and longitude, 
no arcs or networks of triangulation, there is 
a great deal of guess work in placing towns, 
rivers, mountains, and all other detail on the 
maps. <A great many things on our best 
maps are miles and miles from their correct 
positions, and the less skillful the explorer 
the more blunders on the maps. A few years 
agothe German explorers, Kund and Tap- 
penbeck, came home and said they could not 
find Lake Leopold II., discovered by Stan- 
ley. They said they had been where Stanley 
had placed it on the map and it certainly was 
not there. It was finally proven that it was 
not Stanley but his German critics who were 
at fault. In their astronomical observations 
they had neglected to allow for the declina- 
tion of the magnetic needle and accordingly 
they were some distance from the place where 
they supposed themselves to be. 

The Congo State, not long ago, sent out two 
well-trained men for the sole purpose of lo- 
cating astronomically, as accurately as they 
could, the position of many places along the 
river. We know how slowly good map- 
making advances in all countries. We know 
that only a small part of our own country is 
thoroughly well mapped, and that there are 
cities in New York State whose exact geo- 
graphical position has not yet been ascer- 
tained. Africa is a fourth larger than our con- 
tinent. Most of it, probably, never will be 
mapped with great refinement and detail, for 
the value of the greater part of the continent 
to the world would not justify such expensive 
mapping ; and it may be acentury or two yet 
before maps of Africa are made which will be 
as accurate as may be expected in time. 

About the time the explorers had com- 
pleted the long work of bringing to light the 
main features of Congo hydrography, I was 
talking, one day, with Mr. Carl Steckelmann, 
who has long followed commercial pursuits 
intropical Africa, ‘‘ The great work now to 
be done on the Congo,’’ said Mr. Steckel- 
mann, ‘‘is to ascertain what the country is 
good for. Theivory trade won’t last and we do 
not know how farthe rubber trade may profit- 
ably be developed. The whites now want to 
learn whether cotton, tobacco, and sugar-cane 
will thrive and where they may be cultivated 
to advantage. In other words, it will takea 
good deal of study to learn how far a planta- 
tion system may be developed for the Congo.”’ 
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The sort of inquiry to which Mr. Steckel- 
mann referred has now become a great feature 
of African work. We see scientific men, 
practical agriculturists, and others settling 
down, here and there, as Dr. Junker did, to 
study carefully all the aspects of certain com- 
paratively small districts, investigating the 
nature of the soil, the character of the flora 
and fauna and the customs and peculiarities 
of theinhabitants. They are not covering 
a tithe of the ground over which the pioneer 
travelers made their rapid way, but they are 
collecting more accurate information. Their 
work is not so sensational, but it is of more 
lasting value. 

Still there are few things these careful 
students tell us that are not interesting. 
Every mail from Africa brings some facts that 
are well worth reading. For instance, we 
have just heard that someocf De Brazza’s men, 
who have been stationed along the large 
Sanga tributary of the Congo, have entered 
a region at last where the natives tell them 
of horses and cattle. No other people of the 
Congo basin have ever been seen who knew 
that these animals existed. De Brazza’s 
agents have, in fact, reached northern peo- 
ples who feel the influence of the Soudan and 
know of the horses and cattle that are among 
the sources of wealth in the big Mohamme- 
dan states south of the Sahara. De Brazza 
will try to introduce these animals at his 
stations on the Sanga. 

We shall not in future hear of so many 
sensational discoveries, but we shall hear 
much of serious study and of widely diversi- 
fied effort. Already we know in what areas 
the white man in Africa cannot live more than 
a year or two and retain his bodily vigor. 
We know how he may keep in fair health, 
in what districts white colonization, on a 
small scale, will be likely to succeed. We 
know how the natives may be trained to work 
for hire, and we see them coming hundreds of 
miles to Blantyre, to enter the service of the 
white man. It has been proved that some of 
the world’s great staples may be produced, 
that plantations will pay, and that the slave 
raiders may be reformed or extirpated. The 
white man is starting civil governments, very 
imperfect as yet, but groping their way to- 
wards methods more practical, efficient, and 
just ; and, although there is a certain admix- 
ture of evil in his work, his influence, on the 
whole, is helpful, and through his aid Africa 
will attain the full stature allotted to her. 

























































THE CHURCH CHOIR AND ORGAN. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES ALEX. RICHMOND. 


questioned. The quartet is Mr. 

Moody’s pet aversion, and he occa- 
sionally gets in a stroke or two at its ex- 
pense. Mr. Spurgeon, whose congregation of 
thousands was led by a precentor, sawlittle use 
in them. Mr. Beecher sarcastically asks what 
there is ‘‘in all the world more fortunate than 
a church that has four singers, four whole 
singers, a thousand pairs of ears listening, 
and four mouths’’! Well, there is a grace in 
listening and often a value in it, too. And 
a choir of four or eight or twenty or fifty 
voices is a good thing when a church can 
have it. 

The sound theory of a choir is that itis a 
part of the congregation chosen to lead the 
rest in devotional singing, to express for 
them religious sentiments which can most 
appropriately be rendered by trained voices 
or by asingle voice and to induce in the other 
worshipers a more devotional spirit. A 
congregation of untrained voices needs to 
be led, there needs to be poured out a volume 
of full, correct tones, which shall fill in the 
musical spaces, smooth away the rough 
edges, drown the quavering tones, and bear 
up the whole in a volume of true and wor- 
shipful music. The organ and choir can ac- 
complish this and hence their use. The 
tendency of untrained voices is to flat and 
drag, losing tune and time, and it is the office 
of the choir to overcome this tendency. 

But there is a vicarious office which the 
choir is called upon to perform. There isa 
great deal of sacred music which only trained 
voices can render, and which is still of the 
greatest use in giving utterance to the feel- 
ings of the worshipers. In such an anthem 
as Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,’’ one is 
carried along by the music through the 
changing moods upward to the startling cry, 
‘‘Lord, hear me call,’’ and in the pathetic 
solo at the end, ‘‘Oh, for the wings of a dove,”’ 
the heart is left softened and penitent and in 
the most tender attitude of humble prayer. 
And in this there is needed the single voice, 
the duet, the quartet, and the chorus. There 
is no questioning the value of such music for 
religious purposes, there is no doubt of its 


‘Te use of church choirs is sometimes 





melting influence, its power to move to re- 
pentance and to new purpose. It is not an 
empty saying that many a soul has been 
sung into the kingdom of heaven. 

The ideal choir, then, will have a chorus 
large enough to produce broad, strong effects 
and to lead the congregation in the singing. 
It will have at least four singers trained to sing 
separately or together as the music demands, 
But two principles must apply here as in con- 
gregational singing. 

First, the music must be religious music. 
One of the greatest mistakes our cultivated 
choirs make is in rendering indiscriminately 
the so-called religious music of the great 
masters, with the impression that it is adapted 
for the expression of devotional feelings in 
our church service. Take Handel, for ex- 
ample. It may fairly be questioned whether 
much of his oratorio music is suitable for use 
in our church worship. Indeed there are not 
wanting critics and those of a high order 
who insist that there is no religious feeling 
in Handel’s sacred music. It is known that 
he wrote operas for forty years before he be- 
gan to compose oratorios, and the airs set to 
these sacred words are but little changed 
from the bravura airs in his operas. Andso, 
as an American writer says, ‘‘ When Handel 
fell into the sacred vein and the change was 
made and sacred words applied, with all the 
best of his previous efforts fished up from 
the waters of oblivion and stood upon honest 
English feet in marching order, like Ezekiel’s 
dry bones which also the word of the Lord 
clothed upon, even then it is but rarely 
sacred music that comes to utterance, but 
concert music still; music to attract and 
please, music to elevate and edify, but not 
music with which to worship.” 

That this is a fair criticism would seem to 
follow from the effect upon the congregation 
of some of the long flourishes with which his 
music abounds. One worshiper records the 
mingled amusement and consternation which 
stirred the people in the pews when the second 
syllable of the word ‘‘exalted’’ in the well- 
known aria from ‘‘The Messiah,’’ ‘‘ Every 
valley shall be exalted,’’ was stretched over 
forty notes and four bars. 

















Apply the test of our first principle to the 
habit of adapting the sentimental air of some 
popular song to sacred words and rendered 
by the village prima donna, ‘‘Jesus, Lover 
of my Soul,’’ sung to the tune of ‘‘ When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly,’’ or ‘‘In the 
Gloaming,’”’ mingling holy emotions of re. 
ligious longing with weak love-sick senti- 
mentalities, apply the principle to the con- 
fused musical racing in which the different 
parts do their best to overtake one another 
and all coming in at the finish in a grand 
crescendo, apply it to the commonplace 
anthem which has no real character of any 
kind, apply it to those startling pieces where 
the tenors pipe high and shrill above the 
other parts while the bassos mark the time 
like adrum with the full power of their lungs, 
apply it to every form of choir music. 

The second principle is that the music 
must be rendered for the purpose of giving 
utterance to religious feeling and of awaken- 
ing in the congregation a spirit of devotion. 
In the violation of this principle lies the 
greatest danger and the greatest fault of 
church choirs. It must be admitted that a 
‘concert tone”? has found its way into our 
churches. There is a passion for entertain- 
ment, the people are there to hear the music 
and to criticise, they are waiting for the 
soprano’s high note in the ‘‘ Te Deum”’ or the 
new tenor’s solo. The choir know this and 
instead of praising God with their voices they 
sing to the audience, to please the musical 
committee or to gratify their own love of 
applause. 

Of course this comes from the presence of 
a radically false way of looking at church 
music. The presumption of some choirs is 
amazing. In their ambitious desire to ac- 
complish something surpassingly fine, there 
are village choirs which are ready to attempt 
anything. An outraged musician pours out 
the vials of his wrath upon these aspiring 
vocalists in the following indignant words : 

‘Attempting the grand unisons of Mozart 
and Haydn they produce a noise only. Es- 
saying the enharmonic changes of Beethoven 
they achieve a howling discord. Endeavor- 
ing to imitate the pathos of Mendelssohn 
they whine, striving after the sprightliness 
of Handel they accomplish a jig, and trying 
to conceive the fugues of Bach they labor and 
are delivered of a crippled contrapuntal 
mouse.’’ 

The words are severe but they are well 
F-Sept. 
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aimed and hit the mark, and here, as in con- 
gregational singing, the remedy lies first of 
all, not in greater musical skill but in 
greater spirituality, a stronger Christian 
principle, a purer, deeper spirit of devotion. 

There is room for the highest artistic ex- 
cellence in the rendering of choir music, 
there is room for the phenomenal voice with 
its rare compass and beauty, room for the 
most perfect part singing, but there must al- 
ways be a recognition of the limitations of 
religious music, a clear appreciation of the 
purpose of the singing, 

Let the members of the choir always 
ask themselves, Are we singing to please 
the congregation or are we worshiping 
God with our voices? Let the prima 
donna who prides herself on her high 
notes or on her birdlike trills and runs ask 
herself if she is thinking more of these 
technical beauties than of the beauty of 
religious emotion which her singing ought 
to express. Let each voice instead of trying 
to make itself distinctly heard, aim to sing 
into the other voices, to produce a more per- 
fect sympathy and unity of tone. 

And then let the congregation cultivate 
another feeling toward the choir. Do not 
think of the singers as so many paid ma- 
chines to worship for you by proxy, do not 
leave them to do all the singing while you 
sit idle and indifferent in the pews. Do not 
think of the anthem as a musical perform- 
ance and criticise the solo as a concert piece. 
But think of the choir as fellow-worshipers, 
and judge of their music according to its 
power to produce devotional feeling and to 
lift the people into a purer and more worship- 
ful frame of mind. 

Of organ music an English writer says: 
‘‘The great advantage of an organ is that it 
pours a stream of correct tones into the 
volume of sound coming from the congrega- 
tion, neutralizing and overpowering the in- 
correct tones, filling up the cracks and 
crevices, making the combined music soft 
and liquid, and drawing the ear of the con- 
gregation to better expression.”’ 

This is one of the uses of the organ but 
there is a place for organ music alone in the 
church service,—the prelude, the dffertory, 
the postlude are valuable religious helps. 

But let us have religious music from the 
organ and let the organist never forget that 
he too is a worshiper. Sentimental moon- 
light themes are out of place. All tender, 
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subdued music is not religious music. 
Catching arias from operas, thunderous post- 
ludes, show pieces of every kind, are all a 
prostitution of a sacred instrument. 

Self-assertion and mere professional per- 
formance are as much out of place in the 
organ loft as they are in the pulpit. One 
of the very first requirements in an organ- 
ist should be that he possess religious 
instincts. 

I do not believe in tolerating mediocrity in 
church music; the best is not good enough 
for the worship of God; but as between an 
organist of great technical skill without re- 
ligious feeling and one of moderate musical 


CHARACTER SKETCHES IN 
BY E. JAY 


HEN a distinguished senator once 
\) \ defined the United States Senate 
Chamber as the graveyard of 
presidential hopes, he spoke with the his- 
tory of that body as proof of the truth of his 
characterization. Yet representative Ameri- 
can citizens have always constituted 
the Senate, men of high ability 
and many of them distin- pee 
guished for profound know!l- = 
edge of national history, 
political and economical. 
Such is the character of 
the Senate to-day, al- 
though a popular but mis- 
taken impression has 
seemed to justify the 
calling of that body the 
finest club of politicians 
and statesmen in the 
world. Moreover in these 
times something of pub- 
lic censure has been heard 
for the Senate as a body 
because of the alleged re- 
lations of certain individ- 
ual senators to proposed 
financial and tariff legis- 
lation. Nevertheless the Senate is a repre- 
sentative body and it contains many men 
who worthily are esteemed as representative 
American citizens. 
In some respects the methods, the public 
appearances, the mannerisms of debate and 
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Roscoe Conkling of New York. 








proficiency who worships on his organ—J 
should not long hesitate. 

The organist and the choir have the same 
general purpose as the minister—it is thei: 
object as it is his to lead the people upward to 
a purer devotion and to a nobler life purpose ; 
their instruments are sacred poetry and sacred 
song—and their part of the service should 
be performed with these high aims in view. 

Church music can never fulfill its highest 
purpose until all the men and women who 
bear a part in it are filled with that pure and 
sacred spirit of true devotion without which 
no religious worship can be truly helpful to 
the worshiper or acceptable to God. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


EDWARDS. 


discussion, the impressiveness of personal 
appearance, or the power of splendid and 
rhetorical elocution which characterized the 
Senate of a generation that is now passing 
away are qualities not made conspicuous in 
the body as it exists to-day. Three or four 
senators, at the utmost a half dozen, 

always give the distinctive quality 

and character to that most de- 
liberative of bodies. In the 
time of Conkling, for in- 
stance, a number of sena- 
tors who might becounted 
upon the fingers of one 
hand were so conspicu- 
ous by reason of com- 
manding personal and in- 
tellectual qualities and of 
the kind which impress 
magnificently the multi- 
tude, that they furnished 
the Senate with constant 
dramatic and splendid 
demonstrations of elo- 
quence, argument, and 
personal force. Conkling 
himself was the con- 
spicuous figure, a con- 
summate master of all the arts of oratory 
and the mannerisms which make attractive 
the revelation of that art. He was so 
unique, so overwhelming in his personality, 
so interesting even in his minor comments, 
that the companies that filled the galleries 
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Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode Island, 


always found something of interest even in 
gazing upon him in moments when he was 
silent. But when in the heat and splendid 
vigor of debate his own personality was 
supplemented by the impetuous and mag- 
netic presence of Blaine, the sturdy genius 
and common sense of Thurman, the dry satire 
and caustic but homely speech of Edmunds, 
the wonderful melody and persuasive attrac- 
tions of Mat Carpenter, and the classic sar- 
tasm and precise English with which the 
tall and angular Ingalls illustrated his far- 
reaching speeches, then the Senate gave to 
the country an exhibition perhaps of what 
was best in American intellect, vigor, elo- 
quence, and personality. 

No one could be sure that the moment of 
debate, however dull, might not be enlivened 
by incidental circumstance that on the 
morrow would be the comment of the coun- 
try. Asfor instance when in the course of 
a somewhat dreary debate one of the sena- 
tors from Maryland, Mr. Whyte, rose to say 
that he was the only surviving Democratic 
member of the Senate of the war times, and 
turning upon him with a courtesy which 
was impressive Senator Conkling in his 
richest tones and with a mock gravity and 
earnestness which were delightful to see and 
hear replied : 

‘‘Mr. President, not as the last fose of 
summer but as the rose of last summer, as 
the last leaf upon the tree, I beg to offer 
to the distinguished senator from Mary- 


land—and I trust that he will receive them— 
my sincere condolences. As was said of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, he is wrapped in 
the solitude of his own originality. He is 
the last of the barons, the last of the Mo- 
hicans, the last of that long list of states- 
men who once belonged to the late Demo- 
cratic party, and I beg to uncover in the 
presence of the pale memory of such a 
thing.”’ 

It was acting and it was comedy acting, 
but it was exquisite. During a speech Conk- 
ling turned frequently to look upon that in- 
tellectual giant whom he admired, Senator 
Thurman, until Mr. Thurman being annoyed 
asked why the senator from New York 
turned to him so frequently. Instantly and 
with a manner that was full of deference and 
kindly consideration Conkling replied : 

‘Mr. President, when I turn to the senator 
from Ohio, I beg to assure him that I turn 
to him as the Mussulman turns toward 
Mecca ; I turn to him as I would turn to the 
common law of England, the world’s most 
copious fount of jurisprudence.”’ 

Such incidents as these, and in fact such 
eloquence and such dignity and magnifi- 
cence of intellectual revelation, verbal and 
rhetorical, which characterized the Senate of 
a few years ago, have now passed to the 
traditions of that body. But the newer Sen- 
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ate seems more accu- 
rately to represent that F csi 


keen, practical, plain, 
aggressive spirit which 
characterizes the Amer- 
ican people in these clos- 
ing days of the nine- 
teenth century. 

There could be no finer 
type of these later influ- 
ences than the senator 
from Rhode Island, Mr. 
Aldrich, or from Minne- 
sota, Mr. Davis, or from 
Pennsylvania, Mr.Quay, 
or from Maine, Mr. Hale 
and Mr. Frye, would in- 
dividually and in group 
furnish. The mighty 
questions which are be- 
fore Congress and have 
been now for ten years 
or more are those which 
relate mainly to the financial policy of the 
government, including its determination of 
the tariff. With these problems and their di- 
rect and practical relation to affairs Mr. Al- 
drich is familiar both by reason of an extensive 
business experience and an exhaustive study 
of them since Rhode Island sent him to Con- 
gress fifteen years ago. He is perhaps the 
finest type of the business man in public life 
ever found in either House of Congress, since 
he not only carries business habits and busi- 
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Matthew S. Quay of Pennsylvania. 





ness methods of thought 
into the Senate Chamber, 
but he also has mastered 
the traditions, the tech- 
nical rules and the diplo- 
macies, so to speak, of that 
body. The country does 
not know nor does Senator 
Aldrich seem to care that 
it does not know, that 
what is now the tariff law 
of the land, called the Mc- 
Kinley Law, was really for 
the most part the creation 
of Senator Aldrich. He, 
aided greatly by that ven- 
erable and still intellectu- 
ally strong senator who is 
known as the father of the 
war tariff, Senator Morrill, 
aided also by Sherman, 
Allison, and others but still 
mainly doing the work 
himself, drafted the Senate tariff bill which 
was offered as the substitute for the bill 
framed by that conspicuous tariff reformer, 
Mr. Mills of Texas. It was a work of pro- 
digious labor. Mr. Aldrich being a man of 
no legal training was compelled to familiar- 
ize himself with the legal bearings of many 
of the rates that he imposed. 

In the recent consideration by the Senate 
of the tariff bill Mr. Aldrich has been not 
only conspicuously, but even more impress- 
ively and influentially in those endeavors of 
his which were not visible to the public eye, 
the leader of the opposition. His work was 
not finished each day with the adjournment 
of the Senate, but really only then begun. 
The light burned late in his rooms and office, 
and he arose after a few hours’ sleep to an- 
alyze, to prepare for attack and counter-at- 
tack, to study men and influences, to fortify 
himself with statistics and facts, and then he 
entered the Senate Chamber ready for a 
battle of hours, a battle which day after day 
he directed as leader of the opposition with- 
out sign of faltering or weariness. A man 
of legal training might have done this work 
perhaps as well as Mr. Aldrich, but it is safe 
to say that for the first time in the history of 
Congress such a contest as that was directed 
by a man whose training had been in the 
world of business affairs. 

Senator Morrill himself, venerable as he is 
and yet to-day a representative American, 

















was, it was true, a man of 
business training, but when 
he brought the Morrill 
tariff into the House in the 
early days of the war, he 
presented it to a body that 
was sympathetic and which 
felt the urgency of an im- 
mediate increase of reve- 
nues. To-day Mr. Morrill, 
as courtly and as grand 
a personality as ever satin | 
the Senate Chamber, re- 
sembling physically and in 
his deference to the utmost 
etiquette of the Senate one 
of Massachusetts’ most dis- 
tinguished senators, 
Charles Sumner, has given 
Mr. Aldrich constant coun- 
sel, faithful support, but by 
reason of the infirmities of 
age has rot been able to stand beside him 
upon the floor in the thick of battle as he 
used to do in the years that have passed, 
when the principle of protection was attacked 
by resolution or proposed measure in that 
body. 

This veteran, who has now almost exceeded 
the limit of public service in the Senate 
reached by any senator who ever sat in that 
body, is looked upon by the younger senators 
as one who brings down to them the tradi- 
tions of the day when the Senate was a body 
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of surpassing and 
splendid dignity, and 
when it was a sole- 
cism equivalent to an 
affront for a senator 
to appear dressed in 
any other than con- 
ventional garb. 

Mr. Sherman, who 
entered the Senate 
before Mr. Morrill 
did, but whose service 
there has not been 
consecutive, suggests 
to the younger group 
less of the traditions 
of the body than does 
the senator from Ver- 
mont. In his young- 
er days Sherman 
was perhaps the most 
unconventional of the 
senators ; to-day he is one of the more conserv- 
ative. Sherman’s influence in that body upon 
all questions relating to finance is unim- 
paired, or at least it may be said that the re- 
spect which goes out to fortified opinion and 
to those who have justified opinion by per- 
formance as Senator Sherman has done 
both in the Senate and when finance minis- 
ter, is his to-day as it was in those periods 
of stress and storm during the war when 
money was to be raised and after the war 
when the government obligations were to be 
paid in money upon whose value the world 
agreed. Senator Sherman never was an ora- 
tor as the rhetoricians regard oratory, but 
his speech from behind his desk in the Sen- 
ate, like his speech in private, is the plain- 
spoken and lucid utterance of a man who 
thinks clearly. 

Mr. Aldrich has been greatly assisted in 
his leadership of the opposition side of the 
Senate by Senator Hoar of Massachusetts. 
The senior senator from the Bay State has in 
this latest of important struggles revealed one 
of the higher qualities of statesmanship and 
has proven equal to one of the finest tests of 
intellectual vigor. Not far away from that 
legal limit of public life which fixes the 
service of the judiciary in many states, Sen- 
ator Hoar nevertheless entered into this con- 
test with the vigor, freshness, and enthu- 
siasm of zeal which is usually characteristic 
of younger men. Moreover in originality 
of resource which he displayed in trying 
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John Sherman of Ohio. 


moments in parliamentary encounter, for in- 
stance with that expert authority upon the 
Senate parliamentary law, Mr. Harris of 
Tennessee, he vastly aided Senator Aldrich 
at critical moments, and in some of his 
speeches revealed a power of eloquence, of 
appropriate allusion and quotation and of 
logical force of statement which has never 
been surpassed in a contest with the tariff 
for an issue. Mr. Hoar’s mannerism, a 
peculiar quality of his voice, an aggressive 
and sometimes irritating inflection, and a 
persistence which is said to be characteris- 
tic of the race from which he sprang, have 
been personal peculiarities which have 
lifted the contest often out of the dreary 
level of a discussion over disputed facts and 
figures. Senator Hoar to day stands as the 
type of those forces in New England still 
predominant which have served the country 
so magnificently since the beginning. 

Like oil upon the troubled waters, like the 
soft answer which turneth away wrath, like 
the mediator who heals the wounds caused 
by dissension, Senator Allison is perhaps 
the finest representative of that great con- 
servative force which is so influential in 
shaping affairs now sitting in the Senate. 
He has learned that the Senate is indeed the 
graveyard of presidential hopes. His in- 
fluence in that body is not so manifest to 
the public eye as it is to the senators who 
have been brought within its immediate 
scope. He has something of the quality of 
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Henry Clay, believing that after all legisla- 
tion is dictated by expediency and secured 
through compromise. Mr. Allison, how- 
ever, has never compromised a principle, 
but he has always been ready to give a little 
so that he might take a little. It is his 
theory that the statutes of the United States 
represent an adjustment of minor differences 
of opinion, and that there is scarcely one of 
them which is not the result of greater or 
less compromise. 

This quality of the Iowa senator has been 
of vast service to his party, bringing order 
and content out of elements that promised 
demoralization and confusion. He was the 
single senator who could act as the inter- 
mediary between Blaine and Conkling when 
public business demanded that there be 
mediation. In the recent exciting contests 
in the Senate between the friends and the 
opponents of the Finance Committee’s tariff 
bill, Mr. Allison has not taken conspicu- 
ous public part, but his words of counsel, 
his influence exerted by a word here and 
a suggestion there, were of substantial and 
acknowledged service to the young Sheridan, 
Mr. Aldrich, who led the opposition’s fight- 
ing. 

Allison and Hoar and Sherman and Mor- 
rill and Hale—Hale of Maine, that brilliant 
and splendid intellectual force who has seem- 
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ingly in these later years found content in 
the easier duties of the Senate and in the de- 
lights of association with men and women of 
high culture, a man who has refused the 
offers of Cabinet posts and foreign mis- 
sions—are the bridges that connect the 
younger Senate of to-day with that other 
body of which tradition narrates so many de- 
lightful and dramatic tales. 

Frye of Maine has aged beautifully in the 
Senate. He represents perfectly the fight- 
ing New Englander, or he did until the 
more prosy issues of finance seemed to lull 
him into a calmer disposition. In his 
younger days Frye possessed an eloquence 
and a personal force rarely exceeded by any 
member of the House and to-day there are 
many of his friends who believe that his 
career would have been more conspicuous had 
he remained in that turbulent body over which 
he had gained an acknowledged mastery. 

Of the younger element that has entered 
the Senate, Mills is undoubtedly the finest 
representative of those who in sincerity 
make battle for the elimination of the pro- 
tective principle from the American tariff 
policy. Inthe Senate, however, Mills has 
been somewhat harassed by the traditions 
and the conventionalities. That may have 
been a good thing in the control of a temper 
which was always impetuous and which, 
sometimes gaining undue possession of 
Mills’ judgment, caused him to speak words 
which he would have recalled in his quieter 
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moments. His influence, however, in the 
Senate has not been equal to that which he 
maintained in the House. He has found 
forces and influences upon the Democratic 
side which he could not control or persuade, 
and is not likely ever to be able to direct. 
He probably reached the climax of his in- 
fluential relations to that body when recently 
he served as a proxy member of the sub- 
committee on finance. 

By all odds the most interesting personal- 
ity, in some respects the strongest, in many 
respects the most experienced, now in the 
Senate is the man who was governor of New 
York when he was only a little past forty 
years of age, and who began life as an 
errand boy in his native village,—Mr. Hill. 
His recent career in the Senate suggests 
one of the strangest of paradoxes. Solitary, 
absolutely individual in his relations with 
the representatives of his party, he never- 
theless held that party at bay for days and 
even captured away from caucus mandates 
some members of it. Mr. Hill is probably 
the most intense politician upon either side 
of the House. So intense is he that he fails 
to perceive sometimes incidental opportu- 
nities of which he might avail himself. 
Recognizing his intellectual force before the 
country generally had proof of it, some of the 
senators urged him to share in the social de- 
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lights which occupy so much time in Wash- 
ington and which are not without influence 
in the making of a public man’s career. 
Coming home from one of these entertain- 
ments he snatched the flowers that he wore 
in his buttonhole, flung them with a gesture 
of contempt into the waste-basket, declared 
that he would waste his time no longer in 
such a trivial way, and has kept his word. 

The senators who attempted to muzzle 
or to collar him by the subtleties of parlia- 
mentary law, discovered that they had met 
a man who was a master in those tactics. 
Abandoning those efforts they endeavored to 
chill him with that most blasting of influen- 
ces exerted in the Senate, the cool courtesy 
of complete neglect, and yet he faced them 
upon the floor of the Senate and fought them 
down, looking from his place to the galler- 
ies, perceiving that there he had a great and 
sympathetic throng of witnesses who gave 
speedy manifestation of their admiration of 
courage. 

What Mr. Hill’s future will be in the Sen- 
ate is one of those questions which puzzle 
the greater politicians. The men who man- 
age national campaigns for either party de- 
clare that he is no longer a party man since 
he defied a caucus mandate upon a principal 
party issue. Yet these prophecies are made 
with evident mental reservation, for it seems 
to be the opinion that Hill in his latest 
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Allen G. Thurman of Ohio. 


battle did not call forth his highest resources 
or utterly exhaust himself. There is admira- 
tion for his courage, although there is anger 
at the direction which it took on the part of 
his party associates. There is recognition of 
the fact that he must be regarded as one of 
the finest types of that great number of 
Americans who, as he said himself, ‘‘ began 
with nothing and have had to fight con- 
stantly all their lives for what they gained 
and what they now possess.”’ 

The type of men who went forth to the 
field of battle and who since the days of 
peace came to us again have been serving 
the country in legislative capacity, is splen- 
didly represented by General Hawley of Con- 
necticut. Eversince he has been a member 
of the Senate it is his voice that has been 
raised in splendid eloquence, whenever the 
honor of the government has been attacked 
or attempt made to tarnish the glory of the 
flag. He is the personification of intense 
patriotism and his voice when he is fully 
aroused has all the magic of fiery eloquence 
as it used to have in the days of the war. 
He has taken into the Senate exactly the 
quality which made him as a young editor 
lay down his pen on the instant of the re- 
ceipt of President Lincoln’s proclamation in 
1861 and put his name at the head of the first 
enrollment list of volunteers from the state 
of Connecticut. 
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BY E. A. OSBORNE, M. D. 


Out of Sight,’’ I prepared, recently, 

a paper for the New York Medico- 
Legal Society, wherein I stated some personal 
experiences and opinions relating to the 
class of unaccountably (?) mysterious disap- 
pearances which have of late years filled 
many a newspaper column, puzzled many 
communities, and brought a living sorrow to 
many erstwhile happy homes. 

The object of this paper was two fold :— 
to call attention to certain psychological 
phases involved in these disappearances, and 
to enter a plea for their investigation upon 
lines such as I believed had not before been 
adopted. The paper was kindly received 
and the subject matter being taken up by 
several of the metropolitan newspapers was 
vigorously discussed in the well-known news- 
paper style, in order to call forth the opin- 
ions of others. As a result many profes- 
sional and semi-scientific opinions from 
specialists and others were submitted. 

Some of these criticisms were timely and 
to the point ; a few were calculated to make 
the serious student smile, while at least one, 
the reported opinion of a well known practi- 
’ tioner, is worthy of mention in this connec- 
tion. This gentleman, it is stated, rather 
summarily dismissed the theory underlying 
the proffered solution :—namely, that under 
favorable circumstances there could be pro- 
duced so strong a nervous and mental reac- 
tion as to render within a short space of 
time, such pronounced changes in the per- 
sonal appearance of an individual as to 
render that individual unrecognizable at 
ordinary glance—by the rather sweeping as- 
sertion that ‘‘he had never heard of such 
a thing and that there were no such cases 
in the books.”’ It was mainly due to the 
fact that such cases are not yet ‘‘in the 
books ’’ that I dared to write the original 
article. It is because the whole matter re- 
mains shrouded in such apparent mystery 
that I care to submit the subject, stripped of 
most of its technicalities, to that class of in- 
telligent readers, thinkers, and investigators 
who read THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

A few words regarding mysterious disap- 
G-Sept. 


U NDER the title, ‘‘ People Who Drop 


pearances in general before I particularize. 
There appears to be a singular increase, in 
late years, in the number of people moving 
in the higher walks of life, occupying civil 
positions of prominence, and enjoying rare so- 
cidl distinction, who suddenly disappear un- 
der circumstances that baffle all ordinary ef- 
forts toaccount for. Without known reason or 
ascertainable cause they vanish from mortal 
ken and, stranger yet, leave no trace. 

It is to be understood, of course, that we 
exclude, in our consideration of this subject, 
as our remarks above would imply, all those 
convenient or self-desirable and self-planned 
disappearances of ‘‘ men with guilty secrets, 
of supposedly happy men really suffering 
the tortures of a domestic hell, or shrewd vil- 
lains who ingeniously plan means to defraud 
life insurance companies ’’; of men overtaken 
by blackmail, or who are blackmailers them- 
selves, of embezzlers, or of other lines of 
criminality, or of those moral perverts to 
whom a methodically planned and even sci- 
entifically executed step into the unknown 
is a natural sequence to their calling. Quite 
in contrast to these we refer to those who 
‘* step out,”’ so to speak, and leave untar- 
nished records, solvent accounts, undefiled 
homes, and all apparently that made life 
worth the living, and whose going is as sud- 
den and as unanticipated as it is complete, 
and as baffling as it is real. 

It is idle to deny such disappearances as I 
have last mentioned. They do occur and 
thus far no genius has tabulated the order of 
their going or even indicated the general 
climatic, geographic, social, or psychical con- 
ditions existing at the time of their going. 

I have been really surprised at the large 
number of people with whom I have con- 
versed on this subject, who have known, 
personally, of one or more such disappear- 
ances with their attendant lapses of identity. 
From the more reliable statistics available 
they seem to be as common, per ratio of 
population, in one section as in another, as 
frequent in one season as another, and erratic- 
ally to avoid anything like a rule of pro- 
cedure beyond the one prime propelling im- 
pulse to step out and be gone. Herein lies 
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an undefinable mystery and an unmeasurable 
danger, for until we know just How and 
why this subtle psychological force arises, 
there can be no sense of security felt by any 
individual as a personal immunity from this 
strange and powerful, all powerful it would 
seem, propelling force. In the selection of 
victims the educated and illiterate, the sick 
and the well, the strong and the infirm, the 
rich and the poor, the man of brains and 
the man of brawn, the occupant of the palatial 
residence and the dweller in the hut are all 
treated with rare indiscrimination. 

We always (and justly) fear most an un- 
seen foe. We dread most that which we 
know least about, and until we know more 
of the psychology of the present subject it 
will necessarily remain the dé/e notve of our 
existence. Timid people will grow more 
timid by the contemplation of an incompre- 
hensible influence that may at any time 
seize them and subject them to bizarre wan- 
dering on the face of the earth ; and as like 
tends to produce like, it is no stretch of our 
present scientific knowledge to affirm that 
the morbid brooding over the possible falling 
into this condition of physical and mental 
aberration, is the very thing to produce it. 
Such morbid broodings are very apt to excite 
in one of sensitive fiber the very elements 
which we believe to be involved in producing 
mysterious disappearances. Perhaps the sub- 
ject will be made clearer by giving briefly 
the story of the three disappearances which I 
have referred to as having happened prac- 
tically under my own eyes. 

The cases submitted to the Medico-Legal 
Society were as follows. I quote them freely 
because they stand unique in their way and 
typically describe the very essence of the 
thing we are discussing. 

The first case was that of a man past mid- 
dle age, muscular but of angular outline, of 
strong powers of endurance, in rugged 
health, and as far as known free from any 
acquired or inherited nervous disease. He 
was a plumber by trade and had, in the town 
in which he lived, by strict application 
to his business,. accumulated considerable 
means. He was reputed honest in all re- 
spects, was industrious and straightforward 
in his dealings, and as aconsequence steadily 
prospered in his business. He had, at the 
time I am about to describe, entered upon 
an era of prosperity. It cannot be said 
that work, worry, business cares, or do- 
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mestic infelicity was at the bottom of the 
act that was destined not only to change all 
the currents of his life but also of the 
lives of the members of his family as well. 

On the Sunday of his disappearance he 
had remained in the house all day, it being 
a dull, gloomy day in November, engaged in 
reading and in playing with his younger 
children, to whom he was greatly attached. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon he got 
up from the lounge on which he had been 
reclining, changed his house jacket for an 
ordinary business day coat, slipped on an 
easy pair of shoes, and to his wife’s ques- 
tions stated he was going out for a short 
walk on the street. His wife begged that he 
would not remain long as they would soon 
have dinner. He promised not to keep them 
waiting, declared he would surely be back in 
a few moments, that he was only going fora 
little turn on the main street, quietly and 
leisurely stepped outside the door, and al- 
though a conspicious figure in the town and 
well known to nine tenths of the people of 
the vicinity, he disappeared as mysteriously 
as though he had ‘“‘ vanished into thin air.” 

Although the street was thronged with 
the usual Sunday afternoon strollers, and 
inquiries were instituted reasonably early 
there were none of the townspeople who 
could be found to say that they had seen 
him. His absence continuing, the most 
vigilant searches were instituted, detective 
agencies were called into play, and as the 
days wore on and the search became more 
and more unavailing, all possible means of 
apprehension were resorted to but with 
singular futility. No one could be found 
who had seen him after he had left the house 
that fatal Sunday. He left no trace nor clue, 
he simply stepped into the great unknown. 

Innumerable theories were advanced by 
wiseacres and amateur detectives, but these 
theories, after being run to the ground and 
found manifestly false, only served to make 
the affair more inexplicable and render con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

Months passed and still no sign of the 
missing man. The affairs of the establish- 
ment were wound up and it was found that 
he had not only taken no money, but that 
his wife and family were handsomely pro- 
vided for. The family giving up all hope of 
finding the long lost husband and father 
sold their property and removed to a western 
town. 














Two years had almost passed when the 
following startling circumstance occurred in 
a plumbing establishment in a town in one 
of the far southern states. A number of 
men were engaged at their trade when one of 
them suddenly dropped his work and cried 
as he pressed his hands to his head in a 
dazed bewildered way, ‘‘My God, where am 
I? HowdidIcome here? This is not my 
shop ; where am I? What does it mean ?”’ 

At first the men were disposed to laugh at 
these strange expressions from the reserved 
man who had worked for several months so 
quietly by their side, and of whose history 
not a word had they been able to learn. 
They noticed, however, that his expression 
had changed, that perspiration stood upon 
his brow, his face was twitching nervously, 
and that his piteous appeals were far from 
being the expressions of inebriety. Thename 
they called him he insisted was not his own. 
At last trembling with suppressed emotion 
he made his way to the proprietor, who was 
quite as much startled by the man’s talk and 
manner as had been the men in the shop. 

As the reader may readily guess, it was our 
missing plumber, who, after months of 
wandering and work combined, during which 
period he had aged considerable, was now 
awakening from his strange lapse of iden- 
tity. It was with difficulty that he could 
make any one understand his true condition 
or believe his story of another home, of a 
happy family and a prosperous business. 
Under another name he had been known, 
had been paid wages and had lived a repu- 
table life in this southern town, but what he 
did with the money, I believe, has never been 
discovered. In a few days arrangements 
were made through which his identity was 
thoroughly established and he immediately 
left for the western home to which his tele- 
graphic advices informed him his family had 
gone. 

This man is now living with his family, 
remains in good health, and has had no re- 
turn of this peculiarity nor has he suffered 
from any nervous disease that I am aware of. 
Since I reported this case to the Medico- 
Legal Society, I ran across him unexpect- 
edly in a California town, where he had 
gone on a business trip. I had the opportu- 
nity of judging of his mental condition and 
could not ascertain any weakness or aber- 
rant action. He is naturally a little sensi- 
tive over his escapade but in all respects 
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seems to be mentally and physically normal. 

The second case was that of a lawyer, a 
prominent politician and former member of 
Congress. He is a man of fine oratorical 
powers and brilliant attainments. I with- 
hold his name and any further reference to 
his normal personality out of respect to 
his family, and because he now again occu- 
pies a prominent place in his profession and 
in the political affairs of his state. 

One day he got up from his desk, leaving 
the law books open at the pages he had been 
consulting (being busy in the intricacies of a 
very important legal work), stepped outside 
for a few moments and mysteriously disap- 
peared. Vigorous searches were instituted, 
reservoirs and streams were dragged for his 
body on the presumption that he had com- 
mitted suicide, and all means that money and 
influence could put into operation were em- 
ployed. His domestic affairs were known to 
be most happy. He was abstemious in his 
habits and more devoted to his profession 
than to society. The hue and cry of pre- 
meditated flight was dispelled by the dis- 
ordered state of his unlocked desk, over 
which were scattered papers and a mass 
of unfinished and urgent work. The cry of 
financial stringency was raised but his ac- 
counts were found to be all right, his clients’ 
interests most faithfully served, and among 
his papers were found uncashed checks 
amounting to several thousand dollars. 

In many respects this case paralleled that 
of the former just given. In each case the 
most persistent and vigorous search failed to 
reveal any trace of their flight or clue to 
their whereabouts. 

After several months had passed he was 
discovered in Australia, where through gov- 
ernmental assistance his identity was es- 
tablished and means were procured for his 
transportation home. In due season he ar- 
rived in this country, went direct to his 
former home, and after a short period of re- 
cuperation took up the practice of his pro- 
fession, practically where he had dropped it. 
He has continued to be, up to the last infor- 
mation I have had from him (within a few 
weeks), his former normal self. As in the 
case of the first instance given there is a 
hole in his life, a blank, a piece broken out, 
that his mentality is unable to define and his 
memory refuses to recognize. He knows 
nothing of the why and wherefore of his ab- 
sence except from the moment he ‘‘ came to 
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himself’’ on boarda steamer nearing an 
Australian port. 

The third case was that of a young Irish- 
man, a fellow of most excellent physique, 
active, witty, and of a robust strength and 
energy that any man might envy. His oc- 
cupation had been that of a coachman and 
his long experience as a breaker and trainer 
of horses had given him quite a local reputa- 
tion. He was married, was a good provider, 
and was esteemed industrious and reliable. 

One afternoon when out driving with two 
young men, the three being crowded together 
upon the narrow seat of the buggy, the 
horse took fright and ran away, throwing 
them all out and demolishing the buggy and 
harness. His two companions received in- 
juries from which they died within a few 
hours. The whole affair occurred in a thickly 
settled community and was witnessed by a 
number of people who quickly ran and car- 
ried the companions, who seemed to be the 
more hurt, to neighboring houses and in the 
excitement the Irishman mysteriously disap- 
peared. All three of the men were well 
known to me and as I was the regular phy- 
sician for each of the families, I was hur- 
riedly sent for, and being in the vicinity of 
the accident was on the ground within a few 
minutes after its occurrence. 

The injuries of the two young men being 
necessarily fatal they were made as comfort- 
able as possible and a search instituted for 
the young Irishman, who it was feared had 
wandered off into some lone or wooded place 
and there fallen insensible. Strange to say 
no trace could be found of him. The next 
day however he was found standing dazed 
and stupid in the doorway of his home, 
where I soon afterwards saw him, dust 
covered, with clothing torn, and seriously in- 
jured by the accident. He had sustained 
numerous superficial cuts and bruises, a frac- 
ture of three ribs, one of the left arm, a dis- 
location of the wrist on the same arm, and 
some severe scalp wounds, but I could not 
detect any skull fracture or bone depression. 
His sensibilities were far below normal and 
he allowed me to dress his numerous 
wounds with singular indifference and free- 
dom from sensation of pain. 

At the time I dressed his wounds I noticed 
a vague, undefined change in his appearance 
but paid no particular attention to it, at- 
tributing it to the shock of the accident and 
his fright. For about three weeks he lay in 
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a semicomatose state, making at intervals 
feeble attempts to speak, but his efforts were 
mainly inarticulate. Without going into 
wearisome professional details of the case, 
suffice it to say, in this particular, that he 
recovered from his wounds in due season. 
As he rallied, the various functions regained 
their normal state and he began to say a few 
words distinctly but he still exhibited a 
trouble t6 select the proper words and for a 
long time there was a marked deficiency in 
the power of attention and in the coherence 
of his ideas. 

As the man presented many interesting 
neurological phenomena I studied the case 
carefully, making him frequent visits. One 
day I suddenly realized that he was bearing 
but little resemblance to his former self. I 
found that his wife had noticed the same 
thing as had others.who had seen him. His 
eyes had an entirely changed appearance and 
his features were distinctly those of another 
man. His speech came back finally, but his 
voice was not his former well-known voice ; 
it was now strangely mild and the words 
carefully selected and evenly enunciated. 
His hair rapidly turned white; his face as- 
sumed a serious, almost philosophical ex- 
pression, the former jolly contours giving 
way to a careworn expression. Little by 
little he recovered his mental balance but 
the memory of his former life played strange 
freaks with him :—it remained, he said, un- 
real to him, ‘‘likeadream.’”’ From the mo- 
ment he was thrown from the wagon all is 
a blank. Where he wandered or how he 
eluded the searchers and by what faculty he 
was at last enabled to find his own house 
are all as mysterious to-day as they were at 
the time of the accident. His baby was the 
last to be recognized by him. He had for- 
gotten that there was a baby and it took the 
most convincing sort of proof to make him 
understand that she was a legitimate mem- 
ber of his household. 

He recovered, it is true, but not as his for- 
mer self. He had forgotten how to write 
his name or to write at all, and even the 
simplest arithmetical sums were as foreign 
to his intelligence as they were to that of his 
child. So complete were the physical and 
psychical changes that when he went out for 
the first time some of his best-known ac- 
quaintances failed to recognize him. Had 
they seen him away from his home they 
certainly would not have known him. 




















Other peculiarities could be mentioned but 
these areenough. He is still living, enjoys 
good health, has become the father of other 
children, is noted for his mild manners and 
good temper and is anything but a man of 
force. His whole nature now is one of a re- 
tiring, diffident sort. Hedoes garden work 
because he has lost all taste for working 
with horses and has gone back to the occu- 
pation that he was trained in when a boy. 

As this case possibly explains, to a cer- 
tain degree, at least some of the phases of 
mysterious disappearances, I desire to sum 
up its more interesting features. They are 
these : a sudden and intense nervous shock 
with severe physical injuries resulting in 
a ‘‘mysterious disappearance and reappear- 
ance’’;—loss of the man’s former identity ; 
the existence of his ‘‘second’’ or ‘‘ other 
self’? during which time physical and psy- 
chical changes ensued, all of such an ex- 
tensive character as to alter not only his 
appearance but to render him unrecogniz- 
able as his former self; the existence of a 
sort of an awakening state during which his 
dual personality became curiously blended 
and confused ; restoration of a part of his 
former mentality, some of the physical and 
psychical characteristics of his ‘‘ second ”’ 
self remaining permanently. If it is pos- 
sible for a man to undergo such changes as 
the young Irishman did, why may it not be 
equally true that these changes can ensue 
suddenly? We know that psychical effects 
can be produced in such vivid rapidity as to 
baffle our ordinary sense of time. 

These significant steppings out into the 
great unknown are not cases of true insanity, 
per se, however much one is tempted to 
believe that there is involved in the act some 
kind of mental pathology, and it is irra- 
tional to attempt their solution solely on 
such a basis. We need to bear in mind 
what investigators have recently so clearly 
demonstrated: that each individual is pos- 
sessed of and actuated by, a certain con- 
sciousness of his being, of his ‘‘ self,’’? and 
that from this consciousness arises his per- 
sonality. His individuality, all that makes 
him different from other persons and that 
which enables him to pose as a separate, ob- 
viously different individual, is made up of 
these elements. 

The measure of distinction between one 
person and another depends upon the de- 
gree of variance exhibited. Weare known 
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by the moral and physical facts which char- 
acterize us and each one’s personality and 
consciousness may undergo such subtle 
changes as to lose the identity of the former 
self and have substituted therefor a feeling 
of another existence, as though one was 
really double, mentally ; and under certain 
circumstances the two selves which made 
up the sum total of our personality become 
antagonistic. Instead of acting in harmony 
as one, they now, in a vacillating manner, 
dominate one over the other. 

The limits of this paper preclude the pos- 
sibility of elaborating on the subject of dual- 
ity of personality or double consciousness. 
It is enough to name somnambulism as the 
type of what I refer to; a state in which 
a part of the individual’s personality or con- 
sciousness will do or cause him to do won- 
derful things while in this state, but re- 
garding which his waking, normal conscious- 
ness may know nothing. Dreaming is the 
commonest expression of a duality of per- 
sonality though we often remember our 
dreams, while the antics of the sleep walker 
may be shrouded in oblivion to his waking 
state. 

Let us suppose for the sake of explana- 
tion that we accept the theory of every per- 
son’s being actuated by a double conscious- 
ness, a twin self, which, when the organiza- 
tion is in a state of normal, healthy equi- 
poise, harmoniously dominates all the acts 
which characterize us, just as in health and 
in physiological balance our two eyes see as 
one, our ears hear as one, or our double brain 
so nicely conjoined, reasons, receives im- 
pressions, transfers them into sensations, 
and directs the operations of the complex 
nervous system, in all acting, essentially, as 
one brain. This much accepted it occurs to 
us at once that our eyes may vary a little 
in their power, in their respective ability 
to see horizontal and vertical lines exactly 
alike or exactly right, that in fact one eye 
is nearly always ‘‘stronger’’ than the 
other. We will also recall a like failure 
on the part of our ears to act in exact 
harmony and identical power, while a host 
of singular phenomena would seem to dem- 
onstrate that the so-calied ‘‘halves”’ of the 
brain present counterpart cells which act 
with strangely dissimilar power or at least 
to strangely dissimiliar purposes. 

We are now ready to believe that circum- 
stances may arise so to influence our con- 
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scious duality, that the one shall be influenced 
more than the other and in turn produce 
such an errantry, such a type of vagarious 
personality, as the individual originally 
might never be accused of possessing or 
know himself that he possessed. 

Time in the production of these states is 
no factor, as has been stated. If it can be 
done at all it can be done quickly as readily 
as slowly, for in the operations of the psy- 
chical organization all physical limitations 
of time are annihilated.* 

Were we to settle on some somnambulistic 
theory to account for these disappearances it 
would not explain the still puzzling feature 
which is, after all, the key to the disappear- 
ances : namely, their failure to be noticed by 
people who know them. It is not possible 
for any one to drop out of sight and yet not 
be seen by some one. To affirm that the 
cases I have referred to were not seen (and 
hence not recalled) is a manifest absurdity. 
Of course they were seen by some one and no 
doubt by many who knew them well. 

They were seen but were not recognized. We 
see many people every day we do not recog- 
nize and if the reader wishes to test the rela- 
tion of the mere seeing to the process of the 
realization of the things seen, let him try to 
recall the recognized facts of his yesterday’s 
existence, and when he has exhausted his 
mental power to do so, he will still be con- 
scious of a vague, hazy array of facts, im- 
ages, and impressions which troop in dis- 


*“ There can be no such thing as time. What is 
time? That time is an illusion even the most conserva- 
tive of sciences, mathematics, has come to recognize. 
We count our time by the rotation of our planet ; has 
the reader ever considered that if he were to goclose 
to the North Pole, and then travel around it in an east- 
erly direction, he could walk back all the lost days of his 
childhood? And if he were moderately swift footed he 
might run around the pole until he caught the earth 
where it was when Julius Cesar first landed in Britain, 
or when the Pyramids were built. He may reply, ‘I may 
run around, but I know it won’t bring back the days of 
my youth.’ Wedon’t believe it would, either; but as- 


tronomically—that, is mathematically—it ought to, con- 
sequently our ideas of time are utterly unreliable. There 
is no such thing as time.”"—Heinrich Hensoldt, Ph.D. 
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ordered columns through his brain. They 
are the waifs of consciousness that refused 
to be named or to respond to any demand 
of his memory ; they are and they are not. 
They exist in one phase of consciousness 
because they actually moved within the 
area of his impressionable personality yester- 
day, but they cannot be clearly recalled now, 
because the present dominant phase of con- 
sciousness was not impressed sufficiently by 
them to enable them to be constituted an 
element of remembrance. 

For the present we must allow the at- 
tempted solution of these mysteries to rest 
upon two joint propositions. 

First, that which supposes the operation 
of a subtle psychic force which in some un- 
known way constitutes the original disap- 
pearing impulse, a force so weirdly powerful 
as to affect the face as well as the brain 
and to change the features as well as the dis- 
position. 

And second, upon the theory of errors 
of perception in those among whom the 
disappearer may mingle, especially on the 
part of those of his acquaintances. Inciden- 
tally, we all should cultivate a keener per- 
ception of physical things, learn to use the 
eyes, that we may see more and see better. 
Every day I detect people who are virtually 
going through life with their eyes wide open 
and yet who see little or nothing of import- 
ance regarding their surroundings. Noth- 
ing strengthens the intellectual powers as 
vigorous seeing does, and nothing favors 
mental shallowness quite as much as indif- 
ferent, lackadaisical neglect to see and see 
thoroughly all that comes within the range 
of direct vision. 

While the above may constitute a step 
toward the plausible explanation of these 
phenomena, we are yet conscious that they 
involve many difficult problems in psychia- 
try that may cause the critical student to 
delve deeper among the intricacies of the 
mind’s vagaries for the sufficient and all- 
satisfying solution. 
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Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan 


Greek term which means the lack of 

a well-ordered government. In Greece 
it was used to indicate an abnormal and 
transitory phase of the state and its func- 
tions. But nowadays the lack of a government 
is not, for the new sectaries, a merely tran- 
sitory phenomenon. It is rather the essence 
of a political system and is regarded as a new 
kind of permanent existence for the social 
life. So far as Iam aware, anarchy thus un- 
derstood is a novelty of the last years of this 
century. 

Through the kindness of a friend I have 
been enabled to get possession of a large 
amount of anarchistic literature, not only the 
publications in book form of its advocates but 
also many of its leading newspapers. But I 
must not be understood as asserting that 
you can find no better employment for 
your time than in making the acquaintance 
of this same journalistic output of the party. 
If you except some articles of the chiefs of 
the movement, like Kropotkine, Henry Sey- 
mour, and others, who show study, training, 
and a critical mind, the rest of the literature 
is very poor stuff. All its contents could be 
reduced to a few leading propositions, which 
the anarchists claim to be of an indisputable 
truth and clearness, and on which their en- 
tire criticism of society is founded. 

These propositions are as follows: First, 
the proletariat is the only producer of riches. 
Secondly, the work of the proletariat is ex- 
ploited by the capitalist in particular, and by 
the well-to-do classes in general. Thirdly, 
political authority, the state, is ever vigilant 
with its innumerable agents in upholding the 
tyranny of the capitalists and commercial 
class. Fourthly, there isa natural equality 
of man, a natural goodness and harmony of 
human relations when left to the operation of 
free, natural impulses. Fifthly, all social 
evils arise from the strife of nature with that 
artificial creation of man, which is the state ; 
should this conflict cease, the ills which come 
from it would naturally disappear. 

In general then this anarchistic doctrine 


‘[%s word anarchy is, as we all know, a 


"' from the Italian ‘‘ Nuova Antologia.”’ 


consists of two parts, the one critical and in 
substance nothing but the systematic slan- 
dering of all existing institutions—which the 
initiates of the sect say are consecrated to the 
vengeance of the imminent, inevitable revo- 
lution—and the other constructive, composed 
of idyllic phantasies, representing, often in a 
poetic form, the beatitude of humanity 
when once given over to the rule of anarchy. 
In a speech delivered not long since at the 
Autonomy Club of London a Polish an- 
archist stated these two modes of anarchistic 
thought, and compared them to the two poles, 
positive and negative, of an electric battery. 
‘“‘The negative pole,’’ he said, ‘‘is the su- 
preme good, the Eden of happiness to which 
we aspire. The positive pole is the present 
time with all its horrors and notorious 
wrongs.”’ 

Looking at the theories of the anarchists, 
then, it is evident that the social evolution, 
as they regard it, has brought us, at this sad 
end of the century, to see the real completely 
disassociated from the ideal, and ourselves 
placed between an intolerable present and a 
vain phantasm of happiness dimly descried 
in the future. In other words their view is 
political pessimism in its crudest and most 
desolating expression. But this vain phan- 
tasm has the power ofalluring the anarchists. 
It urges on the boldest of the sect to touch 
off the fatal trains in the attempt to blow up 
this old gangrened world, hoping to see arise 
from its smoking embers the dawn of a new 
Age of Gold, the dreamed-of Eden of fe- 
licity. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the ex- 
ploits of the anarchists of to-day in their ef- 
forts to carry out their policy of destruction. 
It is generally conceded that the authors of 
these revolting deeds are not blind instru- 
ments of some secret central authority, but 
are individuals devoted to the practical real- 
ization of the theories they have learned in 
their groups, or even by themselves without 
the spur of sympathetic companionship. 
Every anarchist circle, every ‘‘ social study,”’ 
has its rooms, its tavern, its public resort, 
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where its members are wont to meet in order 
to discuss every variety of subject pertaining 
to the social problem, to go over the journal of 
the party, to read its treatises, those anarch- 
ist manifestoes which go the rounds of the 
groups and furnish the means of their sec- 
tarian propaganda. All this goes on—so 
writes J. H. Mackay, who lived intimately 
with some London anarchists for several 
years, in his interesting book ‘‘ The Anarch- 
ists’’— with a spontaneous regularity and 
discipline without the need of any direction 
or authority whatsoever. Thecommon hatred 
for the state, the middle classes, the existing 
social laws and institutions, render all mi- 
nor individual differences of no account. 

But how and with what means do the an- 
archist groups aid the preaching of their doc- 
trines? Where does the money come from 
with which so many of the imprisoned mem- 
bers seem so plentifully supplied? It is cer- 
tain that a part ofitis stolen. For the anarch- 
ist moral is very indulgent toward the ap- 
propriators of other people’s property when 
it is done for the benefit of the sect. As the 
newspaper, the Commonweal, saidin praising 
Ravachol’s felonies: ‘‘Theft is only taking 
forcibly from the rich what the rich took for- 
cibly from the poor, by exploiting their fa- 
tigues and labor. Long life then to robbery !”’ 
And Grave wrote to the same end in his treat- 
ise, ‘‘ Dying Society and Anarchy,’’ which the 
French government confiscated. 

It would appear then that society finds it- 
self face to face, not with a political party or 
sect but with a band of malefactors. But of 
course the thieves and bomb-throwers of the 
sect are only an episode, an incident of an- 
archy. Its true importance (with the idea 
which gives it its shape) consists in its claim 
to be a political doctrine which is to solve all 
social contradictions. In this respect it is 
joined with all the philosophical movements of 
the times. So it will be necessary for us to 
look to this for the origin, the essence, the 
true and real value of anarchy. 

Proudhon was, I believe, the first who be- 
gan to introduce into political language the 
word anarchy by giving it, to a certain de- 
gree, a positive value and freeing it from the 
state of mere negation which it had in its 
Greek meaning. He, however, did not claim 
anarchy to be a possible actual government, 
as the anarchists believe or affect to believe. 
He only considered it an ideality, mirroring 
in itself an imaginable reality of things. Yet 
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even reduced to this miriimum the idea of 
Proudhon exercised a great influence on the de- 
velopment of anarchist doctrines. Hestarted 
out with the conception, on which Guizot 
had based his ‘‘ History of Civilization,’’ that 
every political structure must be based essen- 
tially on the two principles of authority 
and liberty, principles contradictory to each 
other and yet indispensably joined to- 
gether. From the opposition of these princi- 
ples have come all the revolutions in the 
world’s history and yet never has the time 
come when one of the two has prevailed so 
far over the other as tooppress it and com- 
pletely extinguish it. Proudhon expresses 
this fact in his sentence, that the political 
history of the world is nothing but ‘‘a bal- 
ancing of authority and liberty and vice 
versé,’’ which has given birth to all the forms 
of government. But nogovernment has ever 
been so narrow as to be founded exclusively 
on authority, becoming thus a pure mon- 
archy, or so broad as to be founded solely on 
liberty, which would make it a pure democ- 
racy, or anarchy. 

Humanity then is forever condemned never 
to have any but hybrid forms of govern- 
ment, in which—absolute liberty or anarchy 
being impossible—the small or great amount 
of authority which they contain is necessarily 
converted into an instrument of oppression. 
Every social state being composed of various 
classes having diverse and often contrary in- 
terests, the state in the inevitable conflict 
which takes place among them constantly as- 
sumes the form and tendencies which are best 
fitted to maintain in authority the ruling 
class. In its essence it isthe monopoly of 
liberty in the hands of the strong—of the con- 
querors in the struggle for existence. 

In ourtime it is the commercial class which 
enjoys this monopoly. Of all the compro- 
mises in government this is the one which 
indeed rests on the broadest base, comprising 
as it does the upper and middle classes, and 
being lavish in granting every right to the 
people, even the right of universal suffrage 
with which it might, if it wished, scatter the 
commercial government to the winds. But 
this apparent breadth is in reality a mockery, 
every one understanding plainly that the 
trading classes with their many dependents, 
their official influence and social prestige, 
with their ‘‘ authority” in a word, can always 
reduce the right of the peopleto what it really 
is, a vain shadow. 




















So it does not seem possible to found gov- 
ernment on pure and simple liberty. What 
Proudhon claims can be done isto find a 
limit, where authority and liberty ceasing to 
be antagonistic may come into equilibrium, 
a ‘‘law’’ which may hold these two forces in 
respect and make them walk side by side. 
The two principles work themselves out in 
reality by compromises (inclining now to- 
ward authority, now toward liberty) in which 
authority being founded on faith and the un- 
conscious subjection of the crowd is gradually 
giving way to liberty, whichis spirit, reason, 
intellect. 

The most evident sign of this transforma- 
tion is in the growing sense of the notion of 
a social compact which shapes all the work of 
the French Revolution. In substance it is 
the intervention of liberty in determining the 
extension and limits of authority. The point 
then is to make this intervention more effi- 
cacious by removing authority from the sum- 
mit it occupied in the social body, thus op- 
pressing individualism, and by scattering it 
among the various local centers which are 
under the direct control of the contracting 
citizens. The federal compact is the only 
means of bringing such a situation about. 
Under this arrangement the various local cen- 
ters unite on the basis of individual sov- 
ereignty and autonomy of the communal 
unit and form a central authority, which in- 
stead of being, as now, the only representa- 
tive and interpreter of the will of the country 
has for its principal duty to guarantee local 
liberty and autonomy. Authority and lib- 
erty being remanded to the municipality, 
their natural field of action, fight each other 
no longer, but by virtue of the federal com- 
pact balance and agree. 

These are in general Proudhon’s views of 
the federal government. They are far re- 
moved from anarchy, though he is a fore- 
runner of the anarchists. When with the 
fall of the Republic of 1848 the attempts at 
social reform failed in Europe the spirit of 
social revolution rose again vigorous and 
powerful in the International. This associa- 
tion during the fifteen years of its existence 
( 1864-1879) considered all the questions 
which had any relation to its program. Its 
most important utterances concerned the 
nationalization of the instruments of labor, 
such as railroads, mines, forests, arable 
land, machines, industrial investments. Yet 
there was no unity of thought in the Inter- 
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national regarding these. On the contrary a 
manifest principle of discord gradually un- 
dermined the organization and finally killed 
it. This principle had reference to the sta- 
bility of government. The followers of Marx 
wished to preserve the state. Bakounine 
wished to destroy it. After the death of the 
International, Bakounine founded the Alli- 
ance of Socialistic Democracy and anarchy 
gained in him its first and boldest champion. 

In the program of the Alliance we read 
these words: ‘‘ The association of the in- 
ternational brothers means universal revolu- 
tion, social, philosophical, economic, and 
political, seeing that of the existing order 
of things—which is founded on owner- 
ship, on exploitation, on the principle of 
authority, religious or metaphysical, com- 
mercially doctrinaire or even Jacobinly revo- 
lutionary,—there should not remain one 
stone upon another, in Europe first, then 
in the rest of the world. With the cry of 
‘ Peace to the toilers! Liberty to all the op- 
pressed !’ and ‘ Death to the rulers, exploit- 
ers, and guardians of all kinds !’ we wish to 
destroy all states and churches, with all 
their institutions, and with all their reli- 
gious, political, judicial, financial, police, edu- 
cational, economic and social laws, in order 
that all these millions of poor human beings, 
deceived, enslaved, exploited, tormented, 
freed from all their directors and benefactors 
official and officious, associated or individ- 
ual, may draw at last their breath in lib- 
erty.”” Andagainitsays: ‘It is necessary 
to destroy everything in order to produce 
perfect amorphism, since if one single form 
of those forms now existing should be pre- 
served, it would become the embryo from 
which all the old social iniquities would rise 
again strong and vigorous.”’ 

The destruction proclaimed by the Alli- 
ance is thorough. But when we ask for the 
chain which is to bind together the political 
units which ever live and move, and when 
we demand how the property and the distri- 
bution of products is to be regulated we 
receive from the program very vague and un- 
certain hints. Bakounine’s ideal for the 
future was certainly what exists at the 
present day in Russia, the universality of 
the avtel and mir. The land was to be the 
property of the communal unit which should 
divide it among the inhabitants, and the 
laborers should club together in avte/s, that 
is to say co-operative societies. However all 
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these ideas of a future political state did not 
bother Bakounine. He counseled against 
the consideration of any definite plans ‘‘ be- 
cause they hinder destruction pure and 
simple and impede the progress of the 
revolution.”’ 

Still Bakounine was not altogether given 
over to the idea of destruction. He be- 
lieved, as Marx did, in the redemption of the 
proletariat through collectivism, the doctrine 
of the German socialists. Only he wished to 
remove by force the obstacle to that re- 
demption, which is the state, while Marx, 
repudiating violence, wished it preserved, 
imagining that collectivism would have 
come about through natural evolution, by 
means of a new incarnation of the central 
idea of Hegelian philosophy. 

Anyone who would seek for them could 
easily find germs of the present anarchism in 
many places in the literature of the century. 
The writings of the poet Shelley should be 
especially mentioned here. Shelley was the 
true poet of anarchism. The philosophico- 
poetical ideal which he expresses in his 
essay, the ‘‘Necessity of Atheism,’’ and 
in ‘“‘ Queen Mab”’ is that of a world which 
is kept in motion by virtue of its own inti- 
mate laws, and in which the living beings 
all live together harmoniously and develop 
by means of the universal law of love, 
which is the soul of that world. All this is 
attained provided we let nature work alone 
and do not allow the hand of man to mix in 
it. It is Rousseau’s conception of the innate 
goodness of nature revived and accepted by 
the anarchists : 

“The man of virtuous souk commands not nor 
obeys. 

Power, like a desolating pestilence, 

Pollutes whate’er he touches ; and obedience, 

Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 

Makes slaves of men, and of the human frame 

A mechanized automaton.” 

In ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound’”’ Shelley has 
especially developed his anarchistic concep- 
tion of life. Power, odious power, whose 
essence is grief and death, is there repre- 
sented by Jove. With his fall and the re- 
lease of Prometheus the reign of oppression 
and of earthly slavery ends. The world is 
completely changed and is henceforth gov- 
erned by the law of love, common to man 
as to every other living thing. Earth be- 
comes heaven. Man is free. No longer 
does he belong to a class, a tribe, a nation. 
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He is infinite like the world. 
of himself, just, gentle, wise. 

Complete liberty, absolute freedom after 
the old world has been blotted out, is the 
anarchist dream of the future. Inthe words 
of Grave: ‘‘ Authority and ownership being 
abolished, society, being no longer, as it now 
is, based on the antagonism of interests but, 
on the contrary, on the most strict solidarity, 
then individuals being assured of the mor- 
row, no longer being obliged to save money 
for the future, will not look upon one an- 
other as enemies, ready to devour one an- 
other in fighting over a mouthful of bread, or 
to supplant one another in the service of an 
exploiter. The cause of strife and animosity 
being destroyed social harmony will be estab- 
lished.”’ 

But not all anarchists have faith in the 
realization of such a dream immediately on 
the fall of the government carried on by the 
trading classes. Human nature must be op- 
portunely prepared for such felicity, human 
nature which is atthe bottom good but 
which has been so sadly distracted and per- 
verted by these many centuries of oppression. 
To hope it will return to its pristine virtue 
all at once is too much to expect. In other 
words, an intermediate political state may be 
necessary, and a revolutionary government 
should succeed to the mercantile. At least, 
some anarchists propose this. Others advo- 
cate a dictatorship ; others a government on 
a broad popular basis. ‘‘A mistake, a mis- 
take,’’ cries Kropotkine. ‘Let us not re- 
peat the blunder of the Paris Commune. 
Don’t try to substitute one government for 
another but tear up by the roots every 
social ill and abolish the very thing of gov- 
ernment.”’ 

These divergent views reveal more or less 
dissension in the anarchist world. But 
there is another divergence more serious be- 
cause it touches the very essence of the an- 
archist theory. It arises whenever there is 
an attempt to outline the constitution of 
anarchism, allowing that such a phantasy 
should ever become a fact. The first ques- 
tion to be solved is how to prevent the state 
becoming, in the hands of one class, the 
instrument of oppression of the others. To 
this the anarchists reply that the individual 
when freed will be above all classes. The 
problem next in order is how to make the in- 
dividual free, independent. Proudhon an- 
swers, ‘‘by releasing him from economic 
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dependence.’’ Consequently with the so- 
cial units made independent and equal, from 
the economic standpoint, the state becomes 
superfluous. 

Liberty and equality then are the twin 
foundations of the anarchist world. To the 
success of the theory the union of the two on 
the same plane is essential. And here arises 
the internal division among their advocates 
—for each individual is by nature inclined to 
one or the other of the principles and must 
therefore favor one in spite of his reasoning. 
So we find among the anarchists two general 
factions. The one is represented by the fol- 
lowers of Proudhon, who exalt the idea of 
liberty and respect ownership. This faction 
is strongest in England and its chief organ 
is Henry Seymour’s Axarchist. The other 
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party extols the communistic theory. Its 
leading exponent is Kropotkine. According 


to the writers of this school the individual 
cannot be considered by himself or as exist- 
ing independently of the society in which he 
lives. They deny the right of private owner- 
ship, using the arguments so well known 
nowadays. While the adherents of Prou- 
dhon desire particularly liberty, they long for 
equality. 

But whatever the dissensions of the fac- 
tions may be they cease in the face of the com- 
mon enemy, the government by the trades 
classes. This all anarchists wish to destroy. 
Yet these dissensions will certainly come for- 
ward fierce and irreconcilable on the day 
when they may have to dispute between them- 
selves the anarchist victory. 


NAMES. 


BY RUSH C. FARIS. 


as an aid to history. The historian 

of England points to Roman, Danish, 
and Saxon names of towns as evidence of oc- 
cupation by those peoples; but in Amer- 
ica, where people from every nation un- 
der heaven have scattered themselves broad- 
cast, such clues can be followed only by light 
drawn from other sources. We say /ames- 
town and Plymouth are the English names 
of the first settlers, and Montreal, Mar- 
quette, and Joliet show the route of French 
explorers; yet we find more distinctively 
English and French names where neither of 
those peoples ever settled. Patient study may 
show British, Roman, Saxon, and Norman 
names regularly stratified in England ; but in 
America the great waves of immigration that 
have swept over the land have mingled the 
débris of all the names of the old world with 
the aboriginal Indian bed-rock. 

We find Vincennes, St. Louis, and New Or- 
leans left by the French along the Mississippi 
valley, yet side by side with them are the 
hundreds of French names given by the fancy 
of people who never knewa Frenchman. La 
Salle, Quebec, and St. Cloud are all in Col- 
orado. Florida and Santa Fé we know as 
earliest of Spanish names, but equally Span- 
ish are E/ Paso in Illinois and Madrid in 
Maine. Our oldest names, too, have often 
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been plastered over with more recent ones 
and the original settlers concealed, as Mew 
York instead of New Amsterdam, New Jersey, 
for New Sweden, Pittsburgh for Fort Du 
Quesne. 

Still with all this confusion American 
names may be historically classified along 
certain broad lines. Among the thirteen 
original states of the Union, English names 
predominate, as did English settlers. More 
than that, different sections followed various 
tules. In Virginia, itself named for a queen 
of England, we find counties named King 
and Queen, King William, King George, 
Prince Edward, Prince George, Prince Wil- 
liam, Princess Anne, and more of the same. 
Now this long roll of the royal family on the 
map of Cavalier Virginia, contrasted with the 
simple old home names selected by the Puri- 
tans of New England, illuminates history. 

French names abound along the Canadian 
frontier and form a delta about the mouth of 
the Mississippi. We bought from Spain the 
innumerable Sams and Saints of Florida, and 
through Mexico we have Los Angeles and 
San Luis Obispo in California, with San An- 
tonio, El Paso, and San Yguacioin Texas. 
Other names we bought show the former 
tulers of Alaska—Suworoff and Alexan- 
drovsk, Although asa rule no foreign lan- 
guage predominates in any section of our 
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country except those mentioned, a glance at 
the map of Minnesota and Wisconsin shows 
the goal of most of the Norse emigrants. There 
abound such names as Norway, Norseland, 
Danewood, Trondheim, and Tordenskjold. 
The study of Indian names, whether be- 
stowed by the Indians themselves or chosen 
by the whites, is in itself difficult : how much 
more difficult to account for the polyglot 
names that in so short a time have been 
scattered all over the United States. Passing 
Indian names by, perhaps the most numerous 
class of names of places contains those that 
are simply repetitions of the names of other 
places. Often of course the reason for the 
repetition is that a little band of settlers in 
a strange land fondly adopted the old home’s 
name for the new. Some, like Lexington, 
Kentucky, have a more romantic reason for 
the repetition. 7ezxas is the name of thirteen 
towns, Ohio of thirteen, California of ten. 
Of the five Dakotas some may be named not 
for the state but the Indian tribe, and still 
better is the complicated derivation of some 
of our names shown in the sixteen towns 
called Delaware. In this case they may be 
for the state or the tribe ; but the state is 
older than the tribe and the river itself got 
its name from the governor of Virginia. 
There are thirty-three Bridgeports and as 
many Brooklyns, and so on through lists 
long enough to make common nouns of the 
names. As many villages repeat the names 
of our large cities, so Boston, Cleveland, 
etc., but repeat the older names across the 
sea. This class of repetitions is greatly in- 
creased if we count the six hundred names 
beginning with Zas?¢, the one hundred with 
North, and the innumerable Souths and Wests. 
Big begins many names; more than does 
Little. One hundred are New and fifty Old. 
Asia and all her countries are repeated, 
even to Burmah, Siam,and Araby. Africa 
contributes fifteen Zgypts andeven a Sahara. 
There is only one England, one France, and 
two Germanys; but thirty-five, begin with 
German. Theonly Switzerland is in Florida. 
Even lesser names are here—Andalusia, 
Annandale, Brabant, Appenzelle. The more 
poetical designations we might expect. There 
are twenty A/dions, twenty-three Caledonias, 
Erins, and Hibernias. All the capitals are 
here, from thirty-nine of Berlin¢do one of 
Teheran. Withtwenty-two Viennas there is 
one Wien. The oceans, the isles of thesea, the 
mountains, all have scores of namesakes. It 
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would be curious to trace what relation ex- 
ists between the proportion of nationali- 
ties in our population and the proportion of 
their languages in our names. 

A variety of the geographical class is the 
battle list. Waterloo leads with twenty-four 
towns, and there are four Sedbastopols and 
two Sevastopols. There is even an Aréela 
and a score of other ancient battles, and an 
Armada is stranded in Michigan. Not at all 
to be classified here are such names as Ronce- 
verte and Chevy Chase, given rather for liter- 
ary reasons. 

As we might predict before examination, 
one of the largest classes of names consists 
of those of persons and families. Although we 
ought to show more variety in our invention 
than the ancients yet it is some comfort to 
know that in our wearisome repetitions of 
family names for towns we do no more than 
did Seleucus Nicator in naming sixteen An- 
tiochs for his father. Allour famous men are 
honored in town names, but many a town that 
bears a famous man’s name really commem- 
orates some less known family of the same 
name ; and yet, to him that has shall be given, 
and the famous bearer of the name is credited 
with this town’s flattery too. 

Twenty-three are Shermans, twenty-two 
Randolphs, forty-two Websters, forty-seven 
Marions. There are three Audubons, fifteen 
Humboldts, and already five Edisons ; Addi- 
sons, Byrons, Whittiers, Longfellows, Goethes, 
Hugos; Bismarcks, Gladstones, Bolivars, 
Garibaldis, Kosciuskos, Tells ; eight Napole- 
ons, one Bonaparte, fourteen Wellingions, two 
Wellesleys, even a Burgoyne and a Cornwallis. 
Columbus has twenty-two towns, De Sofo, 
fourteen. DeKalb, Steuben, and LaFayette 
are with the other Revolutionary heroes. The 
common namesare ninety-two Browns, ninety 
Clarks, and the rest of the directory from 
A to Izzard, the M/acs and Vans running into 
the hundreds. The names of the presidents are 
all included of course, two of them having 
their full names—/ohz Adams and Frank 
Pierce, while Rough-and-Ready is repeated 
three times. There is a Grover, Cleveland 
County, N. C., and such a juxtaposition is 
not alone. There is a 7Zyribune, Greeley 
County, Kan., and Canada hasan Alexander, 
Selkirk County. There are two Ben Frank- 
lins, Ben Wade, Jenny Lind, General Wayne, 
etc. 

Of men’s Christian names, the most common 
arethe most frequently used fortowns. There 

















are sixty-two Georges, or names beginning 
with that. /ames has fifty, Edward twenty- 
five, with only three of Ambrose and one of 
Isaac. Women’s names are more commonly 
applied to towns than are men’s names, but 
with them the most common are not so fre- 
quent as the most fanciful. There is only 
one Mary, one Jane; but twenty Violas, 
seventeen Mariettas, five Cynthianas, and 
seven Ethels. Nicknames have not been 
forgotten, for there are towns burdened with 
Jim, Joe, Bob, Sammy, as well as Nance, 
Nellie, Bess, and Bettie. 

Bible names have always been as popular 
for places as for babies, and are consequently 
widely distributed. Not only are all the 
Bible lands and cities represented but Bible 
characters from Ave and Vashti to Noah and 
Solomon. Of names of places, Bethel leads with 
forty-one towns, Sharon having forty, with 
Lebanon, Shiloh, and Hebron close behind. 
There is Gethsemane, Jordan-Brook, Patmos,— 
even Endor. A railroad in Ohio advertises 
itself as the ‘‘ Jerusalem Route,’’ because it 
passes from Bethel and other Scripture towns 
to Jerusalem. Among the towns are also the 
saints of the whole calendar, from twenty- 
four St. Johns to St. Tammany and St. Bridget. 

No name in fiction has as many towns to 
do it honor as many Bible names have ; but 
the fanciful names of literature are ahead in 
the matter of variety. Some whole novels 
seem to have been drafted into service: we 
have nine /vanhoes, four Rowenas, and al- 
though the Rebeccas may not all have come 
from this company yet surely Wamda has 
been named from the ‘‘ son of Witless.’’ We 
have Rasselas, Ossian, Aladdin, Cid, Un- 
dine, and a host of Shakespeare’s characters 
from Othello and Desdemona to Hamlet—the 
latter a name certainly appropriate, unless 
the town prove to be another Chicago in 
growth. There are Pickwick, Caudle, Mi- 
cawber, Topsy, and even Pinafore. Tenny- 
son has made popular Avalon, Ascalon, Ash- 
uelot, Camelot. 

Essentially different in their derivation 
are those names given for some reason, more 
or less apparent, in the situation of towns. 
The surprising range these names have, pre- 
sents graphically the infinite variety of 
scenery, soil, climate, productions, of this 
broad land of ours. The whole minerai 
kingdom is represented from Gold and 
Aurum to Jron and Sal Soda. Then there is 
Pumpkin, Pop Corn, and even a Banana. 
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Cedar and Oak are names and begin the 
names of hundreds more. The ingenuity of 
man has surely been exhausted in the fanci- 
ful combinations of these names of trees to 
make pretty names for places. All the com- 
mon trees are so used ; then come Red Bud, 
Lilac, Paw Paw. ‘The flowers are led by 
their queen—ten towns are simply Jose, 
seven are Rose Buds, one is Wild Rose, one 
Sweet Briar, while forty begin with Rose. 
All the useful plants are here, even to Cala- 
mus and Onion. 

Altitude seems to be particularly desirable 
in a town’s site, as there are one hundred and 
twenty named Summit and thirty-five more 
begin with that word ; while besides there 
are Alta, Alto, Altus, Acme, Apex, Tip Top, 
and plain 7op. One, more modest, is only 
High; another is High-up. Jsland begins 
forty-one names, Lake two hundred and fifty, 
Fort three hundred. State Line is repeated 
thirty-seven times and County Line twenty- 
one times. Thirty-eight are Cvystal lakes, 
springs, etc. ; sixty-two are only Clear, and 
seventeen are Mud. Variety for all tastes is 
shown in Cold Spring ,Cool Spring, Cool Weil, 
and just Cool. Cyclone gives name to five 
towns (unenviable if anything is in a name), 
and Blizzard toone. There is one Accident 
and one 7otal Wreck ; but there might well 
be more of that ilk. ; 

Most amusing and yielding the most en- 
tertainment in the investigation of their 
origin are the names given to places just by 
the fancy, unchecked even by ridicule and 
without regard to race, color, or previous 
condition. Names have been drawn from 
ancient history and mythology, from the 
literatures of all ages and languages, from 
romance and reality, religion and nonsense, 
poetry and politics. We have places named 
for all the Olympian family from /upiter 
down ; for Venus, Adonis, Priam, Achilles, 
Calliope. A railroad in Florida is called ‘‘ the 
Celestial Route ’’ because it starts at /upiter 
and passes stations called /umo and Mars. 
Fancy living in some of these towns—the 
women at Bacchus, for instance, organizing 
“the W. C. T. U. of Bacchus.’”’ But there 
is one place called Gambrinus and another 
plain /ugtown / 

The only Greek names applied to towns 
are Apollo, Eros, and Hebe, the rest being 
Roman names. Homer is claimed by more 
towns here than of old,—fifteen. Ovid and 
Hforace have seven each, Virgil five. We 
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have twenty-seven 7yvoys and four //ions ; 
twenty-four Romes and one Ruma, 

Politics show Free-Soil, Whig, Democrat, 
Loco, Mossback, Non-Intervention ; why not 
Spread Eagle? 

Poetry may fairly claim Poetry and Canto, 
as well as Dell Delight and Sundance. The 
virtues are here, Fazth and all, with numer- 
ous Economys. There are Sun, Moon, Sitar, 
Half Moon, New Moon, and Comet, From 
an eye to solid prosperity have come Fay 
Down, Pay Up, Buyerstown, Cheap—even 
Gratis. A Useful is offset by a Useless; Nine 
Times by No Time, Modest Town and 
Humble by Pride, Select, and Only ; Yankee 
by Dixie, Repose, Quiet, and Sabbath Rest 
by Wide-Awake, Noise, and /olly-Town. 
Senior is contrasted with Junior, Paradise 
with Purgatory; Bachelors’ Retreat with 
Bride and Matrimony ; Prosperity with Poor- 
and-Needy. 

The leaves of the Latin grammar seem to 
have been blown abroad and to have lodged 
at Amo, Amor, Est, Veni, Quod. One town 
is Protem, which might be repeated by many 
a fair western town, while Zs/o sounds like 
the first stroke of the hammer at a boomers’ 
proposed metropolis. 


ON 
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But what shall we say of the places named 
by fancy and slang together! Shoo Fly, 
Bully, Hunkidora, You Bet. Only the story 
of their origin can classify as ridiculous or 
romantic such as Anytime, Cute, Dern, 
Young Love (in Amador County, too) Nix, 
(a lra, Half Day, Tut, Mary's Home, Egg- 
will, By, £2Y, Gi, P. &., A. B. C, 
and O. &. 

At last it would seem that we haverun out 
of even such names as these and have begun 
to catalogue our towns like the stars, for 
there are numerous A/phas, Betas, Gammas, 
etc. There is a #., but the railroad has 
lengthened the name of its station there to 
Beeville. 

Many places will outgrow their ridiculous 
names as achild outgrows a nickname, but 
some names will stick like burrs. Some- 
times the post office, the railway station, and 
the village all have different names, to the 
confusion of strangers. One railroad alone 
has one hundred and fifty stations with 
names different from the names of the post 
offices at those places. It needs no prophet 
to predict that this will be done away with 
at any town long before it needs a board of 
trade. 


THE GENTILITY OF NOISE. 


BY HENRY PYNCHON ROBINSON. 


T is easy nowadays to trace origins into 
prehistoric quarters, where, to be sure, 
the first patents of descent are found. 
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The early germ or keynote of our homelier 
noises is plainly paleozoic, and that would 
be a far search which should find how and 
when they became domesticated in genteel 


life. While the elements of discord must 
have existed ‘‘from all eternity” as free 
and simple tones, the processes and forms by 
which they have been developed and applied, 
long awaited the coming of man, and it paid 
them to wait, for man must be classed as 
eminently the noise producing animal. 
Nature herself, like a quiet old lady, moves 
around smoothly, for the most part, and per- 
forms her offices with delicacy and tact, with 
just the least friction and noise. All life and 
growth require those still periods, to which 
the concussion and jar of bad sounds would 
be fatal. Even the dread preparations for a 


thunderstorm are made more quietly than 
the average sexton performs the duties of the 
sanctuary. 

From all we know of the processes of 
savage and barbaric peoples, noise is a re- 
served force, a final and last resort in the 
ceremonies of war and worship. The Indian 
steals stealthily after his prey and wears the 
soft moccasin to muffle and pad his foot- 
steps. His weapons, like the arrow and 
sling and club, are noiseless and combine 
with their rude efficiency the dread principle 
of surprise. His very life and security amid 
dangers from ‘‘ hostiles’’ and wild beasts is 
in silence and he knows it. When the Nar- 
ragansetts were miffed with our forefathers, 
before ever making the least whimper and 
powwow about it, they would quietly send 
around the snakeskin filled with powder and 
shot, as token of their antipacific intentions. 
Again that instrument of delight among 
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civilized peoples, the drum, is not found with 
rudest and most savage races. 

With the advance of civilization and ear- 
culture, noises have come to be more nicely 
developed, until cacophony has become a 
fixed element in affairs, as inevitable as 
pepper and salt in our viands. 

The leviathan roar of a great city is em- 
blematic, in a thousand ways, of the bedlam 
and tumult that ‘‘ progress’? has brought 
into a quiet world. The snap of whips, the 
bang of doors, the clatter of teams, the 
clangor of bells, the rattle and rumpus and 
dash and crash of a busy populace, every- 
where colliding and at war, is typical of high 
development. 

Even upon the soft carpet of polite so- 
ciety, the elaboration and expression of 
noise have gone hand in hand with the de- 
velopment of musical science. When the 
professor sits down to dream and make 
fantasies upon the piano, the chattering 
crowd redoubles the din and babble of small 
talk ; even melody and song are held as a 
sort of to-be-concealed and stifled noise, the 
accredited accompaniment, merely, to con- 
versation. The ingenious use of disorder 
and discord in music, as in the tuning up 
and scraping of instruments before an or- 
chestral symphony, is well based upon anti- 
climax and contrast, and is a precious trick 
of the musical world, whereby it whets the 
appetite of society. 

What adroit uses of iron and other clang- 
ing metals in all sorts of ways and confu- 
sions exist under the guise of serving a turn, 
making a bedlam under pretense of calling to 
breakfast, or frightening a neighborhood for 
one little house afire ! 

It would not need a professed logician to 
show that the final mission of glass and 
crockery in the world is to make a crash. 

Everybody knows how squeaking new 
shoes and heavy pegged boots have rendered 
efficient noise-service in stamping down the 
long galleries of a country church, waking 
up the parson, lulling infants to sleep, and 
putting not bad emphasis upon the secondly 
or fourthly of the long sermon. 

But boots and shoes have a little lost 
value, as disturbers of the peace, through 
the evasive use of ‘‘rubbers,’’ while the 
habit of some folk of going on tiptoe renders 
them of no account as racket makers. 

Without pretending to give a full list and 
classification of sources of disturbing sounds, 
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among which alarm clocks and very mu- 
sical neighbors are sure to be remarked, the 
locomotive probably stands, in the present 
rude development of cacophony, next to the 
hand organ and the horse car, in the front 
rank of cacophonous machines. Though, if 
any Scotchman should claim the national 
bagpipe as a reservoir of tonic distress, su- 
perior to all others, one would rather sur- 
render the whole subject than dispute with 
him. 

But we should notice that the introduction 
and domestication of impertinent sounds 
among polite peoples and societies in re- 
fined life have not been achieved without the 
struggle and warfare that the best of reforms 
and reformers meet with in their checkered 
careers. 

Thus door mats, carpets, pads, cushions, 
and clothing in general have been devised to 
diminish or to scatter and quell cacopho- 
nous sounds. The gloving and covering of 
furniture and the soft shoeing of chairs in 
libraries are all feeble evasions of the un- 
written law of an expansive civilization to 
be noisy. Furthermore, mufflers, gags in 
the mouth, cotton in the ears, with fatherly 
and motherly charges to ‘‘ keep still,’’ all in- 
dicate an unfriendliness to ‘‘ rackets’’ that 
crops out in every sphere and hemisphere of 
life. 

The people of Cologne are to-day so op- 
posed to the disturbance made by heavy 
steppers, that promenading in the cathedral 
during service hours is forbidden in three 
languages. 

As some have been known in a frenzy to 
put out their eyes to avoid shocking sights, 
so others have consented to be born deaf 
to rid them forever of the unbearable evils 
that assail us through the ears. 

Wild stories have been told about absent- 
minded philosophers, like Isaac Newton and 
Immanuel Kant, pursuing their serene and 
lofty reflections, undisturbed, while a squad 
of professional peace-breakers were firing 
guns and ‘‘raising Ned’’ under their win- 
dows. The influence which the two garru- 
lous hens and roosters of a neighbor had on 
the life of the Carlyles in Cheyne Row, so 
graphically described by Lady Jane, was out 
of all proportion to the respective merits of 
the two parties. Here cacophony has an im- 
portant and peculiar bearing; for it un- 
doubtedly settles Thomas Carlyle as not be- 
longing to the first order of philosophers, 
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who are invariably gifted with the power of 
not hearing cacophonous sounds ; their very 
fortune as thinkers indeed resting upon their 
ability to avoid that derangement and mis- 
carriage of ideas caused in common minds 
by cacophony. 

This brings the ears into unexpected view 
as gauges and guardians of genius and 
easily accounts for their prominence as an 
outside feature of the brain, where they are 
stationed to examine and shut out as well as 
to receive addresses from an impertinent 
world. Here to rest a moment from the in- 
cessant clack of the subject, let us consider 
its sanitary bearings. 

If it is held that the wear and tear of town 
life through the single and one source of 
noise-shock is all but equal to that through 
whisky and tobacco, be it so; it is be- 
yond estimate doubtless ; but this again, 
so far as it goes, is scarcely unfortunate ina 
dying world where there must be a reduc- 
tion of numbers, either natural or artificial, 
to give turning about room for those who re- 
main, and this is all in accordance with the 
best Malthusian principles. ‘‘ Do you want 
to live forever?’’ said Frederick the Great, 
galloping after a runaway squad of fright- 
ened hussars. But it is claimed, and with 
limitations must be conceded, that noise is, 
in some measure, a stimulus, like drugs and 
tobacco; besides it is good company. Si- 
lence, however golden at times, is ominous 
and depressing in the long run, but a 
merry racket is cheering and, in times of 
peace, a symbol of peace and safety. Every 
boy knows it and whistles and shouts to 
keep his courage up. So far-reaching are 
our simplest movements in this world, it is 
found that houses furnished with portiéres, 
in place of doors, lack nerve-stimulus and if 
not guarded against, the stillness of such 
houses becomes melancholy and unhealth- 
ful. 

It is well known that many constitutions 
derive a certain nerve nourishment from 
noise, which acts upon them as a fine tonic 
and elixir; sothat in homes where doors, 
like good children, are seen but not heard, 
there intervenes not infrequently some de- 
rangement of nerve-centers and, in cases, 
these houses will be found to be given up to 
spinal meningitis and invalidism. As variety 
of food is healthful for man, so a broad range 
of racketing vibrations is sanitary and in- 
spiring. This principle reaches out to animals. 
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The camel may refrain from water for days, 
but the call and shout of his master are so 
necessary to nerve stimulus, that when the 
master quietly falls asleep, even the camel 
will stop on his journey. 

The fatal termination of noise-shock, in the 
single case at the Hartford station a few 
yearsago, wherean infant, ‘‘intended for some 
other sphere,’’ was thrown into a paroxysm 
and died of intense joy over the arrival of the 
lightning express, was exceptional and was 
at least a new anesthetical way of leaving 
this noisy world. 

But to one accustomed from his youth up 
to a careless and hearty whacking and thump- 
ing indoors and out, with alittle companion- 
able dog-barking, cow-lowing, and geese- 
screeching, all in happy hullabaloo, the still 
movement of dressing-gowned life among 
slippered and dainty folk with their soft cat’s 
tread and meek monotones is unbearable and 
exasperating. How can we avoid the con- 
clusion that a certain noise environment is 
necessary to every healthful nature? 

Among the Jesuits, who knew pretty well 
what is disagreeable and unsalutary to man, 
silence was made a canon of discipline. 
Again, silence and the holding of the tongue 
have come to be taken as signs of stupidity ; 
and history shows that the dumb ages of the 
world have been the dark ages. 

It is no braggadocio to assert that we 
Americans know how to add singing to the 
drum ; and that our devices for making noise 
are at least equal to those of any known peo- 
ple, nat excepting the nation of Krupp’s guns 
and gutterals. 

The ingenious patented discoveries and 
applications for slamming doors in railway 
stations and on polite passenger cars and in 
country post offices and quite wherever there 
are superb and heavy doors to shut and no 
one but ourselves to shut them are highly 
successful and give quite efficient noise-serv- 
ice. Itseems from the appearance of clever 
little door-holders in our large mercantile 
houses that we are quietly abandoning the 
habit of closing doors, treating them like the 
Molochian coachman who, dashing Jehu- 
like along, cares not what takes place be- 
hind him. 

In private houses, the slamming of doors 
in genteel homes is scarcely up to that of 
public offices and waiting rooms, where hard 
bare floors make the noise-shock terrific and 
satisfactory. 

















But with closer attention to the sonorous 
properties of hard woods and less attention 
to quiet manners a set of doors might be con- 
cocted which, when well banged together 
in unison, would play out a most infernal 
cacophony. 

A simple Democratic convention is well- 
known to give an almost ideal representation 
of tumultuous uproar, but our national House 
of Representatives, where the noisiest mem- 
bers of both parties are convened, must take 
the cake and eat it for cutting out the most 
perfect pattern of bedlam on this side of the 
Jordan. 

Noise appears to be indeed an essential 
element in large deliberative bodies. Ma- 
caulay says of the English Commons, 
during an exciting vote on the Reform 
bill in 1831, ‘‘ The ayes and noes were like 
two volleys of cannon from opposite sides 
of a field of battle.” No stock exchange was 
ever known to do any business in silence, a 
panic-din being necessary to loosen the mind 
and produce that abandon of cool daring that 
is the basis of reckless speculation. 

Nations differ, as much as in anything, in 
their ways of making a noise. The Hindoos 
extract it from the tam-tam, the Chinese beat 
the gong, the Semitic folk strike the loud 
timbrel, Aryan nations fall upon the drum, 
while horns and tins are agents of pande- 
monium reliable enough for young America. 

If the musical resources of sound are still 
in their infancy, the bottomless depths of 
cacophony are yet unsounded by any nation. 

Says Hegel, ‘‘ We hardly know what it is 
to feel for human misery until we have heard 
ashriek ; anda more perfect hell might be 
made out of sound than out of any prepara- 
tion of fire and brimstone.”’ 

But, to turn to the lucrative side of the sub- 
ject, for it has one, there was once upon a time 
in Spain a shrewd little travelers’ inn, which, 
conceiving that there was a waste of racket 
in that part of the world that was doing no- 
body any good, resolved to make a pretty 
revenue upon it by charging its patrons 
handsomely for all the noise they made. Any 
traveler can see how this would be a generous 
source of income and it issingular that a way 
so simple and straight of getting other peo- 
ple’s money has not been domesticated upon 
the continent and introduced around the 
world. 

If there is any merit in phrenology, the 
brain development of great noise-makers 
H-Sept. 
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should be found to be extraordinary. There 
was once an English parson whose bump of 
veneration was so inflamed by his devotional 
habits, that a noted phrenologist said to him 
on occasion, ‘‘Sir, I see you have recently 
been engaged in prayer.’’ 

After performing prodigies of cacophonous 
wonders and raising a bedlam to be heard for 
miles around, no doubt the pates of great 
noise-producers would be found like the Eng- 
lish parson’s ina highly congested state. In 
this way, if she knew it, an observant mamma 
could tell by examining his bumps when- 
ever her young hopeful has been bumptious 
at school ; anda phrenologically gifted school- 
master would hold the ferule with much ad- 
vantage over all others. 

When we come tardily to notice the scien- 
tific aspect of the topic, noise is bound to be 
a series of concussions, forming a sort of 
maelstrom of angry and confused vibrations, 
contending and falling upon one another with 
fury and violence. As the storms of the 
ocean disperse foul odors and purify and 
cleanse the atmosphere, so in turn the com- 
manding vibrations of the air wholesomely 
put to flight, comfound and swallow up the 
howls, shrieks, cackles, brayings, and dins 
that may be holding their dismal carnival to- 
gether. 

Let it be no detriment nor disgrace to our 
subject, that riots would have no success 
whatever, but for the courage men put into 
one another by shouting: and what but the 
simple ‘‘ye-hoy,”’ which the honest workman 
cries to his fellows, keeps them to their task ? 
Do not well- and clean.coated men raise nobte 
bursts of cacophony and think they do honor 
to themselves with their three times three 
hip-hurrah cheers ? 

So closely are things welded together in 
this world, that if every other evidence were 
lost, the history of cacophony would be found 
imbedded in our language as in the phrases 
**to make a noise in the world,”’ ‘‘to make a 
bedlam,’’ ‘‘to raise Ned,’ ‘“‘to make such a 
noise you cannot hear yourself think,’ and 
so on; as also in the solitary terms, ‘‘ Hush!” 
** Silence !’’ ‘‘ Listen !’’ ‘“‘ Bang !”’ ete. 

As might be expected, noise has made its 
mark and monogram upon history, and as 
certain odors recall places and events, so dis- 
tinct sounds are riveted to their own equiva- 
lent occurrences which they call up forever. 
Thus, so closely are they connected in every 
scholastic mind that if the Gallic attack on 
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Rome should escape our memory, the cry of 
the goose would restore it to us. 

The blowing of the ram’s horn must forever 
call up Joshua and Jericho, while the absurd 
bray of a donkey would always bring before 
us dear old Balaam, riding out bravely to his 
adventure with the angel of the Lord. Some 
great foreboding sound, like a thunder peal 
or a bursting rap upon the door, has been the 
first feature of very famous historical events, 
calling contemporary attention to them and 
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making them memorable for alltime. Thus 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew was rung 
in by the tocsin of Saint Germain L’ Auxer- 
vois, one of those dins so dread and nefarious 
that they are almost never heard in times of 
peace. The accelerating, cruel cries of the 
mob as it drew near the Tuilleries in search 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette sadly 
illustrate the vast range, versatility, and 
honorableness of noise and put a fit climax 
to the subject. 


A COWBOY’S LIFE. 


BY THOMAS HOLMES. 


T is, perhaps, not asserting too much 
I to say that people generally have a 
wrong idea of the western cowboy. He 
has for many years been a conspicuous char- 
acter in frontier life and having aiways been 
identified with a wild and uncultivated coun- 
try, he has been looked upon as being wild 
and uncultured himself. 

In the early days of the history of cattle- 
raising on the western and southwestern 
plains, there may have been some measure 
of excuse for this extreme criticism, for the 
cowboys of those times were men born and 
bred upon the frontier and trained to the 
rough and unsentimental requirements of 
Indian warfare. Then they traversed the 
ranges armed to the teeth, alert to detect 
the presence of bloodthirsty savages at 
whom they would as soon send a bullet fly- 
ing as to cast a lasso over the horns of a 
wild steer. 

Those were wild days and they developed 
a class of uncouth men, who were, neverthe- 
less, at heart, generous and heroic. To their 
bravery and vigilance much credit is due, for 
they have stood like a wall of protection be- 
tween hostile Indians and the peaceful home- 
seekers who have, persistently, marched 
westward and subdued the wild regions to 
arts of peace, so that now a person may 
travel, unarmed, through the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Colorado, and Texas as safe 
from molestation as he would be in the states 
lying east of the Mississippi River. What- 
ever the cowboy may have been a quarter of 
acentury ago, he is to-day, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, a mild and peaceful 
person, hospitable and generous to a fault, 





fearless in nature, skilled in the use of fire- 
arms, unexcelled in horsemanship and, 
withal, a pleasing person to fall in with. 

There are to-day, as near as can be esti- 
mated, thirty thousand men on the western 
plains performing the duties of cowboys, and 
these duties are arduous and at times ex- 
tremely trying to the powers of nerve and 
physical endurance. The life of a cowboy, 
as viewed by a large number of American 
boys at the present day, possesses many at- 
tractions. They see nothing but pleasure in 
free riding over the plains on the back of a 
fleet-footed mustang and nothing but enjoy- 
ment in the wild features of camp-life. The 
real duties of the cowboy seldom come 
within the circle of the boys’ vision : if they 
did, the life would have less fascination. 

The cowboy’s compensation is small. The 
men having the most experience are paid 
from fifty to sixty dollars a month and from 
this figure they are graded down to the 
novice, who is sometimes out for his health, 
but more frequently because he has become 
infatuated with the business through reading 
about it; he is fortunate if he is given 
victuals and drink for his services. To put 
the average compensation of the cowboy at 
thirty dollars a month, would be fair. In 
addition to this, of course, he receives his 
board. 

The men are now kept under strict disci- 
pline and are subjected to rules and reguia- 
tions that prevent them from engaging in 
the free-and-easy larks that they formerly 
did. Each man has his line of work to per- 
form and he is held strictly accountable for 
its faithful performance. If it is neglected, 




















he is set adrift to find employment else- 
where, a certain amount is deducted from 
his monthly pay, or his compensation is cut 
down to a lower grade. 

The requirements for the business are 
many. Astrong constitution is one of the 
first requisites; an active mind, a steady 
nerve, a willingness to obey orders, and a 
fearless spirit, are the chief requirements. 
In engaging in the work, one comes into 
competition with bright, energetic men ; 
graduates of the best institutions of learning 
in America and Europe, some of whom en- 
gage in the work temporarily while others 
do so for the purpose of getting a practical 
knowledge of the business, with a view to 
embarking in the occupation of cattle-rais- 
ing for themselves. The person who joins 
forces with such men, simply prompted by a 
spirit of adventure and a desire to have 
a “high old time’’ beyond the pale of civi- 
lization, is doomed to disappointment and he 
will be very apt to wish himself a thousand 
miles away from the cattle range before he 
has been in the saddle a day. 

The cowboy’s days are, for the most part, 
spentin the saddle. At night he wraps a 
blanket around him and makes his bed on 
the ground with the stars shining in his 
face. In pleasant days and peaceful times, 
there are many delightful features in this 
rough life, but when the season is a stormy 
one and the cattle are restless, there is too 
much hard work to do, for mental or phys- 
ical comfort. 

Every year, vast herds of cattle are driven 
out of Texas to the northern ranges. These 
herds number from two thousand to five 
thousand head each and they are driven by 
acompany of cowboys numbering, usually, 
twelve. Besides these men, there is the one 
in charge, commonly called ‘‘ the boss,’’ and 
a cook. Each cowboy is usually supplied 
with four horses, for the journey is a long one 
and the animals are apt to become over- 
worked; then there is the possibility of 
one or more of them being killed in a stam- 
pede. 

The stampede is most dreaded by the cow- 
boy. It means hard riding and a fearful 
tax on the nerves for in attempting to stop 
the progress of a herd of young and wild 
steers that are panic-stricken, a man takes 
his lifein his hands. To avoid such an oc- 
currence, while the cattle are ‘‘on trail’’ they 
are kept as closely together as possible, for in 
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new and strange surroundings the young 
cattle are always nervous and excitable. 

At night the cattle are ‘‘ rounded up’”’ and 
kept together until they liedown. Ifthe cat- 
tle are quiet, as they are disposed to be if the 
weather is pleasant, the cowboys take turns 
in riding around the herd to see that none 
wander away from the main body. This 
is kept up until morning when the cattle 
get up and once more begin feeding. The 
drift from Texas to Montana requires from 
four to six months and it is impossible to 
imagine the hardships that the cowboy en- 
counters in guiding the animals through 
waterless regions and over mountains. 

As the northern localities are approached, 
the anxiety of the men increases, for they are 
menaced by terrific thunderstorms and there 
is nothing that will drive a herd of cattle 
crazy so quickly as a loud crash of thunder or 
a vivid flash of lightning. To cause a stam- 
pede it is only necessary for two or three cat- 
tle to become terror-stricken and start away 
at a flying gait, bellowing in fright like a 
mad bull. In an instant, the entire herd are 
alert and before the men can prevent it are 
rushing madly across the country. 

In this emergency the duty of the cowboy 
isa serious one. He must stop the terrified 
cattle if possible, and away he goes at break- 
neck speed striving to outstrip the leaders. 
The race continuessometimes forthirty miles. 
Then the cowboys turning about and facing 
the roaring mass of crazed beasts, do their 
best, by shouting and flourishing ‘‘ yuirts,’’ 
or whips, in their faces, to turn them back or 
bring them to a standstill. 

It frequently happens that the cattle will 
not stop at these demonstrations and the men 
and horses are tumbled into the dust and their 
lives trampled out by the sharp hoofs. 

Galloping through the darkness, in a 
strange country undermined by prairie dogs 
and threaded with dry waterways, is not the 
sort of amusement that is eagerly sought 
after by the average man. A step into the 
hole of a prairie dog usually means a bro- 
ken leg to the pony, and a dive into the 
deep bed of a winter stream sometimes 
a broken neck to the man. If he is fortu- 
nate enough to save his neck, the chances 
are good for his fracturing one or more of 
his limbs. This sort of life, however excit- 
ing and romantic it may be in the first stages, 
soon becomes monotonous and unless a man 
has been calculated to be a cowbey and noth- 
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ing else, he will seek some other occupation 
at the first convenient opportunity. 

On the northern ranges, where the winter 
weather is often severe, the cowboy is com- 
pelled to do “ line riding,” which is both dis- 
agreeable and dangerous. This is made 
necessary through the disposition of the cat- 
tle, on the occasion of a storm, to drift before 
the wind and if they are not kept within 
bounds they will wander away from each other 
and often perish. 

Along the borders of the range, camps are 
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established about twenty miles apart. Each 
morning, the two men occupying these camps 
leave, going in opposite directions until they 
meet the riders from the nearestcamp. What- 
ever straggling cattle the men come across 
they drive back within the lines. 

It often happens, in case of a protracted 
blizzard, that the ‘‘line riders’’ are on their 
beasts two or three days without sleep and 
with but little food, and many men have laid 
down their lives while performing this duty, 
being overcome by the extreme cold. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH ANARCHISTS? 


BY ROBERT LEW SEYMOUR. 


the American people to which they 

attach so much importance as that 
part of the Declaration of Independence 
which sets forth that ‘‘all men are created 
equal ’”’ and endowed by their Creator with 
the right to live, to be free, and to pursue 
happiness. This is the foundation of our 
liberty and prosperity. 

It was not, however, the intention of 
those who formulated this great document, 
to convey the idea that all men were equal 
in the sense of being equipped with uni- 
form power, either physical or mental, but 
that they were equal in so far as all are 
guaranteed a fair chance to make the best 
possible use of their respective abilities. 

National equality does not mean equal in- 
dividual force, but merely an inherent right 
to the privilege of success. 

There are therefore inequalities in the per- 
sonal possessions of man. Some men have 
more force, ingenuity, adaptability, than 
others and such men can command greater 
worldly possessions than those less com- 
petent. It is impossible then to conceive of 
the establishment of an equality of distribu- 
tion to all degrees of merit. That would be 
injustice and tend to reduce the ambition of 
man to the contentment found in the actual 
necessities of life. 

We have many men to-day in high edu- 
cational positions whose claim to recognition 
is that they are endowed with peculiar 
knowledge in sociology and political philos- 
ophy; they impart the idea that inequalities 
in men are brought about by other than nat- 


[tee is nothing in the history of 


ural laws, which enable a certain class to 
thrive and prosper to the detriment of others 
having an equal moral right to prosperity, 
and thereby evolve a system of fallacious 
reasoning, that infinite wrong is committed, 
that in the establishment of our vast in- 
dustrial enterprises, some are enabled to be- 
come rich in a worldly sense and others re- 
main poor or fail to accomplish their ambi- 
tion. 

This rambling and disconnected view is 
brought to light in our literature and in the 
teachings of men who skillfully pervert the 
truth under the guise of philanthropy, and 
instead of propagating wholesome thought 
and ideas are in reality disseminating sedi- 
tion broadcast into the ranks of those for 
whom they pretend to be laboring. 

There is surely nothing lacking in the 
right to make proper use of our inherent 
abilities. If a man’s ambition rises higher 
than his present condition the fundamental 
doctrine of our broad constitution enables 
him to pursue his bent to the limit of his 
physical and mental strength. The law 
raises its mighty arm in protection, and re- 
strains him only in so far as it acts as a re- 
straining power on other men, in the inter- 
est of law and order, and the peaceable pur- 
suit of happiness, the right to which none 
are denied. The measure of one’s personal 
condition rests entirely with himself; he 
is not condemmed to remain in seclusion 
and obscurity when his abilities are of such 
a character as to place him in a higher plane. 

Many claim that the law of equality prom- 
ises much but produces little. This is the 
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view of an alarmist. This condition has 
prevailed in all disputes between capital and 
labor for a century past. 

Agitators claim the right to stop com- 
merce, saying that in so doing they will 
observe the law, and prevent violence and 
destruction of property. These same agita- 
tors know perfectly well that laboring men 
commanded to strike and to boycott railroad 
properties will not stand idly by and see 
others take their places. Asa result the 
torch is applied, riot ensues, and blood is 
shed. 

The labor agitator in his initial step coun- 
sels moderation in all things, yet he knows 
full well that the inevitable result will be 
one of disaster and bloodshed. History has 
taught this lesson time and again and his- 
tory has recently repeated itself; therefore 
we say that such men under the guise of 
philanthropic motives are propagators of an- 
archy, the enemy of the laboring man, and 
accessory to every crime committed by rea- 
son of the belief that the Moses is found to 
lead them out of the wilderness. 

Every man has the unquestioned right to 
refuse to work if he sees fit. There is no 


peon system or slavery in this country, 
neither is there any law compelling service 


from one man to another. A man’s labor is 
his own. Hecan give it away, he can sell 
it, or dispose of it in any manner satisfac- 
tory to himself. The community, however, 
is not responsible for his mistakes and mis- 
fortunes. In so far as the individual man is 
concerned he is the absolute dictator of his 
own destiny, but on the other hand he does 
not possess in the slightest degree the right 
to dictate the course of others. The right of 
one man to run a locomotive is quite as in- 
violate as the right of another not to run it. 
If the one man leaves his post claiming some 
grievance he has not the right to prevent an- 
other man from performing the work he de- 
clines. The precious inborn right to the ex- 
ercise of one’s ability belongs to the one as 
wellas the other. All men are created equal 
and will so remain for all time as regards the 
use or nonuse of their capabilities, and 
whenever this right is questioned or over- 
thrown a stain rests on the imperishable 
truths of our great independence. 

In the advancement of our civilization we 
have many enterprises, some perhaps insig- 
nificant in themselves, but taken in the ag- 
gregate forming one vast vehicle of trade, in- 
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dustry, andcommerce. Among the impor- 
tant parts forming the whole we find an intri- 
cate system of railways, the ownership vested 
in individuals by reason of money invested 
and shares of stock and bonds held. These 
railways are not operated for the individual 
convenience of the stock and bondholders. 
On the contrary they are operated for the ac- 
commodation and direct benefit.of the public 
at large, in the development of trade, in the 
moving of the products of one community to 
that of another that each may share in the 
products of all, that the resources of different 
localities may be fully developed and brought 
to our doors for consumption. Thus we see 
that what is commonly looked upon as a 
private enterprise is in every sense a public 
institution, a public convenience, and at once 
an agency well calculated to advance our 
most vital interests. Our condition makes 
them necessary, just as much so as if they 
were an arm of our federal machinery. 

They are so merged as a part of our social 
and commercial conditions that their violent 
stoppage results inan injury toall. The in- 
terruption in the performance of their legally 
constituted duty as common carriers is noth- 
ing short of stealing public property and 
equivalent to trampling under foot the very 
means by which we have gained prosperity 
and maintained the dignity of our laws and 
institutions both at home and abroad. The 
right to organize for the better protection of 
one’s rights is questioned by none, but that 
organization must be perfected within the 
meaning and strict interpretation of our laws. 

Corporations areorganized, butin every case 
they must comply with the most stringent 
laws provided for their especial benefit by 
legislative enactment ; as for instance the 
granting of a charter to a number of persons 
permitting them under the laws to engage in 
the business of banking does not give them 
the privilege, express or implied, to operatea 
railroad. When by reason of the broad doc- 
trine of equality men are permitted to join 
hands and combine forces for the redress of 
grievances, either real or assumed, they are 
by no means granted the right to burn and 
destroy property and interrupt the estab- 
lished agencies by which the public welfare 
is served. The legally authorized corpora- 
tion is held toa strict accountability for all 
its acts, and penalties are severe for a misuse 
of power. In like manner labor organiza- 
tions must be treated with. The public is as 
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arulein sympathy with the under dog inthe 
fight but the public is not in sympathy when 
the said dog takes a mean advantage. 

The labor leader plays an important part 
in these troubles. Asa rule heis aman of 
mediocre ability, glib of tongue, and possess- 
ing a peculiar fitness in being able to advise 
men who are getting good wages and provid- 
ing good homes for their families. Because 
aman in Californiais unable to get along 
with his employer, another man in Pennsyl- 
vania whois known as ‘‘ well-to-do,’’ must 
quit work until the matter is adjusted; such 
is the advice of the labor leader and for this 
advice he is paida good salary. Thus we 
see the juggler taking the bread which be- 
longs to one man and giving it to another, 
or, literally speaking, taking it away from 
both. Our laws governing such men and the 
organizations they represent are woefully lax, 
as in the case of Debs and his following in 
Chicago. 

The imperious and foolhardy Louis once 
cried out, ‘‘I am the state.”” His subjects 
thought differently. His proclamations were 
many and disastrous, because this arrogant 
weakling brought no force or ability to their 
execution, and at last, as the price of his 


folly, he gave up his head on the block. This 
man Debs assumed to become a dictator. His 
famous telegram, ‘‘ Save your money and buy 


agun,” teaches treason and sedition. He 
would crush with a body blow, ay, with the 
bullet the laws interposed for the protection 
of lifeand property. Mr. Debs would deal 
thus summarily with our honor and dignity 
asanation. He finds himself under arrest 
on the charge of conspiracy. He is attempt- 
ing the réle of martyr in prison, hoping to 
elicit sympathy from the public. But Debs 
should remember that the advice to purchase 
a gun to shatter the established institutions 
of our land is not calculated to draw any con- 
siderable support. 

It then becomes a question of patriotism, of 
an abiding faith in our institutions and laws, 
the great principles for which we have con- 
tended and sought to solidify in every year 
of our history. Debs will not be dealt with 
in a high-handed manner ; he will be accorded 
a fair trial, and given the right to employ 
counsel to defend his case. It is also possi- 
ble for him to obtain the aid of lawyers who 
are past mastersin the school of legal cun- 
ning, who will use every device, every arti- 
fice, to test the stability of our laws. 
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Napoleon before the battle of Borodino, on 
ascertaining the cause of a considerable dis- 
turbance in Rouen, wrote to his minister in 
Paris to send those fellows to the Twenty- 
fifth Regiment in Italy. ‘‘ It is in need of re- 
cruits. Pack them off where their fighting 
propensities will do some good and not bea 
menace to law and order.’’ This would be the 
emperor’s way of ridding the country of such 
discordant elements as the United States has 
been recently afflicted with. They would not 
again have the opportunity to stir up the dif- 
ferent elements forming our citizenship to a 
state of anarchy by reason of their treason- 
able utterances and acts. 

Russia would bring a Debs up with around 
turn. He would be given free transportation 
to and a life job in the mines at the utmost 
confines of the empire. 

Germany, Austria, England, France, and 
every nation in Europe would handle a Debs 
in an exceedingly expeditious manner for 
half the provocation he has given here. They 
go on the principle that an element which is 
antagonisticto existing laws and the stabil- 
ity of established institutions, should be 
locked up and given something of a definite 
nature to employ mind and body in its waking 
hours so that they will have neither the op- 
portunity nor time to formulate conspiracies 
against their fellow-creatures. 

Compare the recent gathering of the mob 
in Chicago with the gathering of a mob in 
France. Inthe first instance it was not un- 
til millions of dollars’ worth of property had 
been destroyed and many lives lost that the 
authorities bethought themselves that any- 
thing was wrong. In the latter case, at the 
first indication of the gathering of a mob the 
cavalry charge into its midst striking with 
the flat of their sabers ; this usually proves ef- 
fective, if not they charge again, this time 
striking with the edge. 

Our laws are equal to any contingency that 
may arise, the only drawback being that hav- 
ing executive, judicial, and administrative 
departments we sometimes suffer from loss of 
time in getting the full strength of these de- 
partments in active operation. The desired 
end is not asspeedily reached as under the 
rule ofa dictator. Nevertheless this deliber- 
ation is the fruit of the tree planted by our 
forefathers in 1776, and under it our common 
welfare asa people has been preserved, our 
industries fostered, and our dignity as a rep- 
resentative republic maintained. 
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glades of Louisiana, and the drifting 

sand-dunes of the Texan coast, to 
where Isle Royal lifts its craggy wall against 
the northern sky, andthe mighty Saskatch- 
ewan mingles its waters with Lake Winni- 
peg ; from the slopes of the Alleghanies to the 
vast and lonely regions ‘‘ where rolls the Ore- 
gon, and hears no sound save itsown dash- 
ings,’’ are everywhere scattered the alluvial 
mounds of an extinct and pre-historic people. 
They are countless in number, often vast in 
extent, and varied in character. Their study 
is one of great interest and importance. It 
has engaged the attention of the most dis- 
tinguished archeologists, and has created a 
copious literature. One of the ablest books 
on the subject is that of Dr. J. W. Foster,* 
to which a pathetic interest is given, as the 
last literary work of its distinguished author. 

The learned and gifted Sir Daniel Wilson 
has also illustrated the subject with his usual 
felicity and ability, in his admirable work on 
Pre-historic Man. It has also been treated, 
more or less fully, by Sir Charles Lyell, Sir 
John Lubbock, Messrs. Evans, Baldwin 
Brown, and other writers on the antiquity of 
man, all of which authorities I have carefully 
consulted. I shall chiefly follow, however, 
in this brief article, the lucid and accurate 
guidance of Dr. Foster. These strange struc- 
tures have been thus classified : 

For defense. 

I. Enclosures. | Sacred. 
Miscellaneous. 
Of sacrifice. 
For temple-sites. 

II. Mounds. | Of sepulture. 

| Of observation. 

The chief purpose of the enclosures seems 
to have been for defense. These were some- 
times of vast extent—thus one at Aztalan, 
Wisconsin, encloses over seventeen acres in 
an irregular parallelogram, the embankment 
being twenty-two feet wide, and from one to 
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*“ The Pre-historic Races of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” By J. W. Foster, LL.D., author of the ‘“ Physical 
Geography of the Mississippi Valley,” president of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences, etc. 
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five feet high. At Newark, Ohio, is a very 
intricate series of works, extending over an 
area of two square miles. It consists of cir- 
cles, octagons, avenues, with parallel walls 
nearly five thousand feet in length. The 
parapets rise to the height of sixteen feet, 
with a ditch thirteen feet deep, making the 
altitude in the interior about thirty feet. These 
are all covered with gigantic trees of the 
primitive forest. 

A striking form of the sacred enclosure is 
that known as Animal Mounds, which are 
especially numerous in the valley of the Wis- 
consin. These arethe outlines in earth-work 
bas-reliefs of sacred animals; probably the 
totems of different tribes, as the turtle, lizard, 
serpent, alligator, eagle, night-hawk, buffalo, 
etc. Dr. Lapham figures a ‘‘Turtle’’ whose 
body is fifty-six feet long, its tail two hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and its height six feet. 
The “‘Great Serpent,’’ in Adams County, Ohio, 
is seven hundred feet long, and the ‘‘ Alli- 
gator,” in Licking County, is two hundred 
and fifty feet long, forty feet broad, and the 
length of the paws each thirty-six feet. In 
Dane County, Wisconsin, is a vast group in- 
terpreted asa sleigh, driver, and dog team, the 
figure of the driver being one hundred and 
twenty feet long, and his head twenty-five 
feet in diameter, and in relief about six feet 
above the plane. 

The mounds proper are of much less extent 
but of greater elevation. Those known as 
Altar or Sacrificial Mounds occur only near 
the enclosures of sacred places, are stratified 
in structure, and contain symmetrical altars 
or hearths of burned clay or stone, on which 
were deposited various remains, which in all 
cases have been subjected to the action of fire. 
There is evidence in charred bones, charcoal, 
carved pipes, trinkets, etc., that these were 
used for consuming dead bodies ; and, per- 
haps, also for offering human sacrifice. 

The Temple Mounds were chiefly truncated 
pyramids, with graded avenues to their tops, 
which are always level. One in Kentucky is 
fifty feet in height; in Illinois is another 
larger still, In Mexico and Central America 
these culminate in the Teocallis, vast struc- 
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tures, faced with flights of steps, and sur- 
mounted by temples of stone. 

The Sepulchral Mounds are probably the 
most numerousofany. Byasad necessity of 

humanity, the occasions for their construction 
"were ever recurring. They always contain 
the remains of one or more bodies, accompa- 
nied by trinkets, cups, and vases, probably 
once containing food for the spirit faring 
forth on its unknown journey to that undis- 
covered country from whose bourne no trav- 
eler returns. The size of these is generally 
inconsiderable ; but they sometimes attain 
great magnitude, in which case we may as- 
sume that they cover the remains of some dis- 
tinguished chief. One ofthe most notable of 
these is Grave Creek Mound, near Wheeling, 
West Virginia. It is seventy feet in height, 
and nine hundred feet in circumference. It 
contained three bodies, and over three thou- 
sand shell beads. Sometimes urns are found 
containing charred human remains, indica- 
ting the practice of cremation. 

In many cases the loftiest eminences in the 
landscape are chosen for the construction of 
these mounds, which are then called Mounds 
of Observation. It is doubtful, however, 


whether they were employed as look-outs, or 


on account of their picturesque beauty for 
sacrificial or sepulchral purposes. 

The Fortified Enclosures occur chiefly 
along the Alleghany frontier, forming a great 
line of defense from Western New York to 
the Ohio River and disappear as we approach 
the Mississippi Valley, which contains the 
most stupendous of the mounds proper. Dr. 
Foster infers from this that there was a race 
of highlanders occupying the mountain re- 
gion, against whose predatory incursions 
these defenses were made. The mound-build- 
ers themselves must have been a very populous 
and comparatively civilized agricultural peo- 
ple, or they never could have created the vast 
structures from which they receive their name. 
The number of the mounds is enormous, it 
being estimated that there are ten thousand 
in Ohio alone. 

But there are other evidences than these of 
the comparative civilization of those remark- 
able people. There are numerous remains of 
their art and manufactures. Among these 
are arrow-heads, stone axes, fleshers for 
stripping the hide from slaughtered animals, 
and scrapers for cleaning them, pestles and 
mortars for grinding corn, and pipes, fre- 
quently elaborately carved with considerable 
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artistic skill. These last often assume the 
shape of animals or human figures, some- 
times exhibiting much grotesque humor, 
and often carved in very intractable material. 
Some remarkable discoidal stones, of hard 
quartz, are ground and polished in a true 
circle, in a manner to be now attained only 
by the skillful lapidary’s art. They are sup- 
posed to have been used for some games of 
chance. Remains of closely-woven textile 
fabrics have also been found, together with 
implements used in the spinning of the 
thread and manufacture of the cloth, includ- 
ing one variety conjectured to have been 
weavers’ shuttles. 

The pottery and other fictile wares of the 
mound-builders, exhibit graceful forms, 
elegant ornamentation, and much skill in 
manufacture. On some of the vases and 
drinking vessels the human face and form 
are delineated with much fidelity and grace, 
and the features differ widely from those of 
the present race of Indians. At the Saline 
Springs, in Illinois, there is evidence of the 
manufacture of salt by evaporation of the 
water in vessels of earthenware, sometimes 
four feet across; they are well baked, and 
wagon loads of fragments cover several 
acres. These strange extinct people were 
also skillful basket makers. The native 
Indians, it will be remembered, rarely make 
pottery, heating water instead in bark ves- 
sels, with red hot stones. 

The most important domestic industry of 
the mound-builders was the manufacture of 
copper implements—knives, chisels, axes, 
awls, spear and arrow-heads, daggers and 
personal ornaments. Copper bracelets were 
not uncommon. The absence of tin pre- 
vented the manufacture of bronze, and the 
softness of the copper forbade the erection 
of squared or carved stone structures, such 
as were built, probably by the same race, in 
Central America and Peru. Some of these 
implements exhibit on their surface the un- 
mistakable traces of the molds in which they 
were cast, showing that their manufacturers 
understood the art of the reduction, or at 
least fusion, of metals. 

But the most striking proof of the mechan- 
ical skill of the mound-builders is their ex- 
tensive mining operations at Ontonagon 
and Keweenaw Point, on the south shore of 
Lake Superior, and at Isle Royal, off the 
north shore. In one was found, at a depth 
of eighteen feet, resting on oaken sleepers, a 
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mass of native copper ten feet long, three 
feet wide, and nearly two feet thick. It 
weighed over six tons, and had been raised 
over five feet from its matrix. Ten cart- 
loads of stone mauls and hammers were re- 
moved from one of these mines, and numer- 
ous props, levers, ladders, wooden shovels, 
wooden bowls for bailing, etc., were found. 
These operations were not conducted by the 
present race of Indians. When visited by 
the Jesuits, two hundred years ago, they 
had no knowledge or use of copper, except 
occasional fragments used as amulets or 
medicine stones. Growing on the rubbish 
which filled one shaft, was a hemlock tree, 
which exhibited three hundred and ninety- 
five annular rings in its cross section. 

The commerce of the mound-builders was 
also extensive, and must have been in some 
degree well organized. Copper is found 
largely distributed in the mounds as far as 
the Gulf States, through eighteen degrees of 
latitude—over 1,200 miles—and these mines 
were its almost exclusive source. Mica 
was also in great demand, probably for 
mirrors and personal ornaments. It has 
been found in plates a foot in diameter, and 
in one mound two hundred and fifty plates 
were discovered. The source of these was a 
quarry in North Carolina, which still sup- 
plies the markets of the United States. 
This ancient people also obtained iron from 
Missouri, obsidian from Mexico, and shells, 
which were largely used in personal orna- 
mentation, from the Gulf Coast. 

An examination of the crania from these 
pre-historic mounds scattered over a wide 
area, by their resemblance among them- 
selves, indicates a homogeneous people 
widely diffused, while their divergence in 
form from those of the present Indians en- 
tirely separates them from that race. From 
their cranial developments, which are of a 
decidedly low order, Dr. Foster regards 
them to have been a mild, inoffensive peo- 
ple, of unwarlike habits, content to toil 
like the Egyptian serfs, in the vast and 
profitless labors of mound-building. Secure 
from hostile interruption, and in the favor- 
able environment of the great central basin 
of this continent, they would in time de- 
velop a partial civilization of an agricultural 
type, but would be liable to fall an easy 
prey to a more fierce and warlike race, even 
though of inferior civilization. 
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Who were the mound-builders? Dr. Fos- 
ter considers that they were the earliest in- 
habitants of this continent, but that all 
attempts to trace their origin to the old 
world only involve the investigator in the 
mazes of conjecture. In cranial conforma- 
tion and in civilization they are closely 
linked with the ancient people of Mexico, 
Central America, and Peru. Their long oc- 
cupancy of the Mississippi Valley developed 
a domestic economy and civil relationship 
which widely distinguished them from the 
present Indian races. They were probably 
sun or fire worshipers, and seem some- 
times to have offered human sacrifices. 

Their gigantic structures could have been 
erected only by a people among whom 
food was cheap, and this condition was met 
by the growth of maize, the most prolific 
cereal in the world. They probably came 
by way of Behring’s Straits from the great 
Central Asiatic plateau, which has been 
through all ages the fruitful mother of na- 
tions, and as they advanced toward the 
tropical and equatorial regions of the conti- 
nent, developed the civilization which has 
left such marvelous remains in the ruins of 
Palenque and Copan, of Aurican and Peru. 
Successive waves of Asiatic emigration of a 
fierce and barbarous race expelled them from 
the Mississippi Valley, and drove them south 
of the Rio Grande. Probably little will ever 
be known of their history unless some new 
Champollion shall arise to decipher the 
strange hieroglyphs which cover the rocky 
tablets of the ruined cities of Yucatan and 
Guatemala. 

Sir Daniel Wilson expresses the opinion 
founded largely on philological evidence, 
and that of megalithic sculpture and other 
art remains, that the earliest current of new 
world population ‘‘ spread through the isles 
of the pacific, and reached the South Ameri- 
can continent long before an excess of Asi- 
atic population had diffused itself into its 
own inhospitable steppes.”’* He also thinks 
that another wave of population reached 
Central America and Brazil by the Canaries, 
Azores, and Antilles, and that then the in- 
trusive race, from which our Indians have 
sprung, arrived by way of Behring’s Straits, 
driving the mound-builders before them.+ 


* Pre-historic Man, pp. 604-605. 
t Ibid. 
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TESTS OF GOOD 


MANNERS. 


BY ANGELINE BRYCE MARTIN. 


It is to young people just entering upon 
the duties and responsibilities of social 
| life that this article is addressed. Good 
manners are the best evidence of good 
breeding ; they are, furthermore, the high- 
est proof of agentle and noble character. 
We must not, however, mistake the spirit of 
mere conventional correctness of deportment 
for that fine quality which informs true po- 
liteness and shapes perfect manners. No 
very selfish or very evil-minded person can 
be a master of what may be called good style 
as distinguished from mere correct formality ; 
for genuinely good style is a light from 
within, the pure ray of a righteous and char- 
itable soul. 

Naturalness, that is, truth to the best ele- 
ments of human character, always goes with 
good manners. The young person generally 
has healthy instincts ; but too often a narrow 
selfishness controls action and colors deport- 
ment with an ugly hue of animal greed. Most 
frequently the glaring faults in the manners 
of young people arise directly from a heedless 
scramble, so to speak, in which every indi- 
vidual is reaching after the main chance. We 
hear much about having ‘“‘a good time,’ and 
too often the phrase covers all the grades of 
unscrupulous personal maneuvering for ad- 
vantage in social pleasures and profits. 

If I were formulating a cardinal rule of ac- 
tion for young people I should make the 
avoidance of egotism in both word and deed 
the central andcontrolling thought. But the 
opposite extreme is scarcely less to be feared. 
No more uninteresting figure can well be 
imagined than that ofa young man or woman 
who is afraid to speak or act independently 
and strictly upon conviction. Here is where 
good manners tell with effect; a high order of 
self-respect will disclose itself so unobtru- 
sively that its adherence to unflinching prin- 
ciplecan never be offensive. You can yield 
like the sea-water, and yet, like the sea itself, 
remain steadfast. 

My experience with very young people tells 
me that many of them are impressed with the 
feeling that good manners demand a certain 
stately dignity and the abandonment of all 


those sparkling and bubbling ways peculiar 
to healthy youth. Thisis a great mistake. 
Good manners are racy of the soil out of 
which they grow, and it would be the drear- 
iest conventionality that would set the same 
pattern of manners for a girl of eighteen and 
a woman of fifty. 

Frankness without rudeness, independence 
without the least tinge of egotism, sincerity 
freed from any show of coarseness, prompt- 
ness of expression without undue liberty of 
speech, and the grace and sweetness of atten- 
tion and sympathy are the nerves of good 
manners. Lacking these mere physical at- 
tractiveness goes for naught; with them a 
homely face and an unclassic form appear 
positively beautiful. Style tells, and there 
can be no good style in the absence of good 
character. 

One of the shrewdest things that Emerson 
ever said was: ‘‘ He that does not fill a place 
at home, cannot abroad.” Good manners 
begin at home and have their sharpest test 
in the conduct of everyday domestic affairs 
and in the management of what we are wont 
to consider the insignificant circumstances 
of private life. It was a vulgar old woman 
who said, ‘I hain’t got no Sunday-go-to- 
meetin’ foolishness about me’’; but her re- 
mark carried a valuable suggestion of what 
manners should be, the same every day 
in the year. That is to say, the habit of 
life, not the formality assumed for an oc- 
casion, is the true basis of social conduct, 
and early youth is the time in which a 
proper habit of life is to be acquired. What 
we do from habit we do without self-con- 
sciousness, easily and with such grace as we 
have. Good breeding is but the hereditary 
habit of doing the right thing as a matter of 
course. If you have not good breeding the 
next best thing is sound self-training, not in 
outward expression alone, but in inward 
taste, aspiration, and attitude. For manners 
are but extrinsic badges of intrinsic values. 
The flower is from the root; the grace of 
charming conduct is from the purest wells 
of right feeling and honest purpose. Be 
sure that a worthy motive and an unselfish 
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attitude of mind are behind your conduct 
and you need not dread criticism. Somehow 
genuine goodness and a sympathetic atten- 
tion to others cover all of our merely con- 
ventional shortcomings, provided these short- 
comings are not the result of vulgarity which 
is incompatible with ordinary regard for 
one’s station in life. 

And at last manners, as the exterior of 
conduct, must be governed to a degree by 
one’s social surroundings. The perfection 
of politeness under unfamiliar circumstances 
is to please without conforming—so to de- 
port yourself that no one shall recognize in 
you any particular manner of doing or say- 
ing things. Your conduct, then, will be 


neither approval nor dissent and your pres- 
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ence neither a comment nor a criticism. A 
polemical attitude is as bad as a sneering 
phrase. A social reformer is not a “social 
success.”’ 

The young person may well cultivate re- 
ceptivity ; for in good society the impres- 
sions made are mostly valuable ; even those 
that have to be modified are useful. A good 
listener is the best of company, he is also 
the aptest learner, and itis safe to say that 
the greater part of your social popularity 
will depend upon your attention to what 
others are saying. Be appreciative and you 
can scarcely be impolite. The social circle 
is nearest perfection when everybody is will- 
ing to find everybody else worthy of dis- 
tinguished notice. 


“THE CUP THAT CHEERS.”’ 


BY MISS E. 


FEW years ago when the esthetic 

A mania was paramount, and the cult 

of the lily and sunflower at its 

height, playgoers were all rushing 

to witness that amusing piece ‘‘ The Colonel,”’ 

wherein a certain dame is depicted who 

lives—not up to her income, but up to her 
teapot ;—a somewhat startling idea. 

Estheticism, however, was but a passing 
phase ; Society’s whim of the moment ; the 
last new craze to be tossed aside speedily, 
to make room for a fresh bauble. 

Women left off wearing lank, weedy look- 
ing garments of unwholesome tints, and 
stopped frizzing their hair into a species of 
wild nimbus ; moreover they very soon tired 
of falling into sham ecstasies over a dado, or 
a scrap of pottery, and of conversing in the 
high staccato tones supposed to be necessary 
to the occasion. 

But to live wf to your teapot is one thing, 
to live without your teapot, another. The 
first is of course all nonsense; but the sec- 
ond—well, a good many women would de- 
clare it to be a sheer impossibility. In our 
ancestors’ day, tea was a luxury, and a very 
expensive luxury too; now it is considered 
in the light of a necessity. From the queen 
in her state apartments to the old crone in the 
workhouse ; from the very highest to the very 
lowest, down through all the countless gra- 
dations of rank, there is hardly one who does 
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not take kindly to the cup which cheers but 
fortunately does not inebriate. It is the one 
touch of nature which makes the whole (fem- 
inine) world kin. 

The ‘‘great Anna’? of whom Pope dis- 
courses in sonorous numbers, ‘‘ sometimes 
counsel took, and sometimes tea,’’ and al- 
though women in these days of higher edu- 
cation can perhapsdispense with the counsel, 
they make up for it by taking a great deal 
more tea than good Queen Anne would have 
deemed reasonable and proper. There is one 
excuse for us however, that we fortunate 
mortals are not obliged to pay ruinous prices 
for our pet beverage, which no longer figures 
as a novelty. 

Tea was not brought to Europe until about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century ; 
we see in an old advertisement that a certain 
Thomas Garway had tea to sell from sixteen 
to fifty shillings the pound ; and in 1660 Mr. 
Pepys makes an entry in that inimitable 
diary of his, relative to the new importation : 

“September. Idid send for a cup of tea (a 
China drink) of which I had never drank be- 
fore.” 

In the ‘‘ Mercury”? in 1658 an advertise- 
ment set forth : 

‘‘That excellent and by all physicians approved 


China drink called by the Chinese Tcha, by other 
nations Tay, alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness 
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Head Coffee House in Sweeting’s Rent, by the 
Royal Exchange.” 


The scarcity and expensiveness of the new 
Chinese importation is sufficiently indicated 
by the fact that the East India Company in 
1664 considered they were making the queen 
of England a fit and suitable gift, in present- 
ing her with two pounds of tea. 

The Chinese, however, were acquainted in 
very early times with the value of the tea 
plant, so tradition declares, as far back as the 
third century. Tothink of the years that 
Europeans sat in darkness and ignorance 
of this great thing; quaffing strong ale in 
the place of it morning, noon, and night ! 

Even now the Chinese continue to keep 
the best themselves ; which is after all per- 
haps only natural. Avery rare sort of Pekoe, 
made of the first downy leaf-buds of three 
years old, goes by the name of the ‘‘tea of the 
wells of the Dragon’”’ and is never brought 
to Europe ; only persons of the highest rank 
are permitted to use it. 

A Chinese writer says: 

* Tea is of a cooling nature, and if drunk too 
freely will produce exhaustion and lassitude. 
Country people before drinking it, add ginger 
and salt to counteract this cooling property. It 


‘is an exceedingly useful plant. Drink it and 
the animal spirits will be lively and clear.” 


The common method of procedure in China 
is to put the tea into a cup, to pour hot water 
upon it, and straightway to drink the infusion 
plain and simple. John Chinaman knows 
what he is about, and this is doubtless the 
best way of obtaining the full flavor of the 
tea ; still very few of us enjoy such Spartan- 
like simplicity, and cling to our cream and 
sugar ; either or both as our tastes dictate. 

In Russia a squeeze of lemon often takes 
the place of cream ; and Sir Henry Thompson 
is also in favor of this substitute. He de- 
clares that it would be almost as rational to 
add cream and sugar to wine, as to fine and 
delicately flavoredtea. Atinysliceof lemon 
is sufficient for an ordinary cup, and brings 
out the full flavor of the tea without disguis- 
ing or flattening it. The English, Dutch, 
and Russians are the tea-drinking nations of 
Europe; in other countries coffee and cocoa 
are the popular beverages. In France tea is 
extremely dear ;one pays seven or eight francs 
per pound, for what one would give half a 
crown in England. 

The French look upon it in the light of 
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medicine, more than anything else; and 
rather despise us, I fancy, for our partiality 
for it. Asthey make it, itis, lown, generally 
a gruesome concoction, hot water slightly 
colored, and tasting of nothing in particular. 
An acquaintance of mine was staying last 
summer at a French pension ; and there be- 
ing a numberof English in the house, the 
head of the establishment occasionally volun- 
teered tea after dinner, as a compliment to 
her guests. It was notin the bond, conse- 
quently no one had any right to complain ; 
but the difference between Madame’s idea of 
good tea and her boarders’ idea was very con- 
siderable. Three teaspoonfuls allowed for 
thirty people is not quite up to our English 
standard; although Madame was charmed 
with her strong and beautiful tea, and made 
no secret of the extent of her liberality. 

Many ladies when traveling carry some with 
them, and a small spirit lamp; a plan to be 
highly recommended, for the comfort of being 
able to make a cup of tea for yourself when- 
ever you want it, independent of hotel serv- 
ants, and to make it as youlike it, is incalcu- 
lable. After a long and tiring journey, when 
the noise and extra fatigue have brought on 
that headache which isever lying in ambush 
to catch you, there is nothing to equal this 
perfect pick-me-up. After the first cup you 
begin to feel that life may be worth living af- 
ter all; a fact you have greatly doubted the 
last few hours, and after the second, you are 
almost convinced that you willenjoy yourself 
presently, when you have had a night’s rest. 

Your true German flavors his infusion 
with a little rum, cinnamon, or vanilla ; and 
as it is absolutely tasteless itself, an addition 
of some sort becomes really necessary. The 
Tartar tribes on the other hand treat their 
tea, which generally reaches them in the 
form of solid bricks, as a sort of vegetable ; 
they stew the leaves in milk, and eat them 
with salt and butter; or they rub a portion 
of the brick to fine powder, add boiling 
water, salt, fat, and a little roasted meal, and 
of this delightful mixture consume from 
twenty to forty cups a day. 

A practice once existed on the south coast of 
America of handing round to the company 
on a silver salver the tea leaves, which we 
should hand over to our housemaids for 
sweeping purposes. 

Southey relates an amusing story of a 
country lady who, when tea was still a rare 
and unknown article, received a present of a 
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pound of it from a friend in town. Direc- 
tions for making the ‘“‘ new China drink ”’ 
were apparently not enclosed in the pack- 
age; for the good dame, striking out a path 
of her own, boiled the whole pound in a ket- 
tle and served up the leaves with salt and 
butter. Her friends, who had come from far 
and near to inaugurate this first kettle 
drum, were unanimous in voting the much 
lauded tea entirely detestable, and declared 
that it passed their knowledge to under- 
stand how any one could desire to partake of 
it twice ! 

The new importation had stanch uphold- 
ers, and violent enemies ; both prejudiced, 
according to present light. On the one 
hand it was declared to be the sovereign 
remedy for excessive fatigue, pleurisy, va- 
pors, jaundice, weak lungs, leprosy, con- 
sumption, and yellow fever. On the other it 
was denounced as a dangerous drug akin to 
opium ; and the baleful source of all the hy- 
pochondriac disorders of every description. 
Nay, more; the drinking of tea tended not 
only to destroy the health, but to subvert 
the morals of the population ; it was, to quote 
from the Female Spectator of 1745, ‘‘the 
utter destruction of all economy, the bane of 
good housewifery, and the source of idle- 
ness.” Alas, poor Female Spectator of the 
eighteenth century, what language could 
avail to describe your feelings, could you but 
view the tea tables of the nineteenth and 
learn how half the world indulges in what a 
gentleman writer was pleased to term that 
‘“‘base, unworthy Indian practice.’’ 

It is somewhat surprising to find that even 
Dr. Johnson, while owning himself to be a 
hardened and shameless tea-drinker whose 
kettle had scarcely time to cool, yet has 
little good to say of his favorite beverage. 
The number of his ‘‘cups’’ at a sitting has 
become almost a matter of history; yet the 
great man had the ingratitude to style the 
fragrant infusion which cheered him so 
often, a ‘‘ barren superfluity,’’ which neither 
exhilarated the heart, nor stimulated the pal- 
ate, and which was but ‘‘a pretense for as- 
sembling to prattle, for interrupting busi- 
ness, or diversifying idleness.’’ If ever a 
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man lived up to his teapot it was Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson ; consequently this is a cruel 
attack. 

Dried sage leaves were much used in Eng- 
land before the introduction of tea, and 
among domestic substitutes for it may be 
mentioned the leaves of the speedwell, black 
currant, syringa, wintergreen, sweet briar, 
and cherry tree. Adulteration, once exten- 
sively practiced, is now comparatively rare. 
The principal ‘‘hoax’’ consists in mixing 
with the fresh tea a certain amount of ex- 
hausted leaves, redried and curled. It is 
said upon good authority that the collection 
and preparation of these occupy several 
hundred persons, chiefly women and chil- 
dren, in and about London. 

The principal varieties of black tea are 
known by the names of Bohea, Congou, 
Campoi, Souchong, Caper, and Pekoe ; while 
the green teas are Twankay, Hyson, Hyson- 
skin, Imperial, and Gunpowder. The latter 
are frequently colored by Prussian blue or 
indigo ; and when they reach this country 
are again ‘‘ improved’’ by aspiring grocers, 
who rub into them a little finely powdered 
French chalk. This imparts to the tea a 
fine bloom, and much improves its appear- 
ance. 

A cup of strong green tea, particularly if 
taken without sugar or milk, will often re- 
move a severe nervous headache. It is not 
every cook who can boil a potato, and it is 
not every handmaid who can make good tea, 
simple as the operation appears to be on the 
face of it. The great secret lies in making it 
the instant the water boils ; after which the 
infusion should not be allowed to stand 
more than three or four minutes before being 
pouredinto the cups. Servants have a way 
of letting the kettle sing away cheerfully for 
half an hour or so, before its contents are 
needed ; the fact that the water has boiled is 
enough for them, but it should not be 
enough forus. As to the quantity of tea to 
be used, the old-fashioned practice of putting 
in a spoonful for each person and one for the 
pot, is not a bad one to follow ; but naturally 
everything depends upon the quality of the 
tea itself. 
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BY MARY GAY HUMPHREYS, 


UBICLES are English. The Eng- 

lish system of nomenclature is al- 

( ; ways puzzling. It reminds one of 

aconundrum. When the answer is 

given, it seems simple enough. There are 

two derivations of the word given. Cubical 

pertains to acube. A roomisa cube, even 

if it does not often occur to us so to regard 

it. Thus acubicle is a species of room. An- 

other derivation of the word is from the 

Latin cubicula, a little bed. So cubicles are 
rooms in which there are little beds. 

As was said, cubicles are English. They 
originated in the London lodging houses de- 
signed for working girls, and I know of 
nothing intended for their welfare more ad- 
mirable nor more worthy of imitation. They 
are the substitute for dormitories, and ob- 
viate even that less disagreeable necessity, 
the placing of two occupants in one room. 

The success of the London cubicles has in- 
spired the first attempt to introduce them in 
‘New York, and the location chosen is at No. 
178 Suffolk Street, in the heart of the East 
Side. A third floor was taken in a tall build- 
ing. This space, which was happily not 
broken by partitions and subdivisions, is 
two hundred feet long and has three win- 
dows at each end and one in the side. One 
side window in two hundred feet of wall 
does not seem to amount to much but in a 
city this glimmer of light is precious. 

The cubicles are subdivisions of this space 
confined to one side of the room. They 
are defined by partitions of wood between 
four and five feet high and enclose eight feet 
by ten feet space. The space above is 
screened by chintz curtains hanging from iron 
rods. In each cubicle is a cot bed, a tasteful 
iron standard for washbowl and pitcher, a 
table, and a little rocking chair ; on the floor 
is a green and brown ingrain rug. There is 
space also for a trunk, and any small furni- 
ture the occupant may bring. On the solid 
brick wall of the side hang picture panels 
which some one has kindly furnished and 
the top of the wood partitions makes a sort 
of shelf. 

It will be understood that only the end 
cubicle has a window, but the surrounding 


curtains of the cubicles move easily and the 
vast space is well lighted. The great advan- 
tage of the cubicle, next toits privacy and the 
sense of private ownership for which it al- 
lows, is its perfect ventilation. Through the 
long room the east and west winds blow 
swaying the chintz curtains, and on a very 
warm day it is yet delightfully cool. 

But cubicles imply something more than 
these cosy sleeping and dressing rooms. 
Across the front of the room runs another 
low partition, breaking to make a doorway. 
This divides off a sitting room, and above 
the partition hang curtains of more imposing 
chintz. On the floor are several green and 
brown rugs ; tasteful oak furniture and some 
prints on the wall, including a fine engrav- 
ing of the head of Christ, serve to make 
the room comfortable and attractive, and 
such a nook as girls love piled up with pil- 
lows has been recessed by the low parti- 
tion. 

An even more important department is 
that of the dining room and kitchen. This 
is a subdivision opposite the cubicles made 
in the same manner by low wood partitions 
and curtains. Here is the range and the 
necessary equipment for cooking and eat- 
ing. Here the girls start off to work in the 
morning fortified by a cup of coffee and 
other comforting things. They return here 
for a plain but nourishing dinner, always in- 
cluding a simple dessert. Those who do not 
earn enough to warrant their buying lunch 
take one away to work. In addition to these 
comforts there is a bathroom, probably the 
only one in a large and thickly populated 
area. 

But it must be understood that this is not 
acharity. By dispensing with much in the 
way of wood and mortar, and by substituting 
that which is tasteful and inexpensive, cubi- 
cles can be maintained at moderate cost. The 
highest price paid is three dollars, the regu- 
lar price is two dollars a week for each occu- 
pant. The only duties are the care each of 
her own room. There areno rules. Each 
girl is free to invite her friends to visit her, 
to go in and out at will, with the earnest 
prayer on the part of the housekeeper that 
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she will not be out late, as some one must sit 
up to let her in. But that kindly consid- 
eration for one another’s comfort which it is 
possible to cultivate is relied on to regulate 
this matter. 

These cubicles have been under way only a 
short time. Walking along the narrow hall- 
way we hear inside the curtains merry chat- 
ter like that of boarding school gitls. Oneof 
the girls tells us she came from a home in a 
tenement house where she slept in a room 
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with two young men, two other girls, anda 
boy. 

Nothing more is needed to show the neces- 
sity, if not the demand, for suitable homes 
for working girls at prices such as they can 
afford to pay. These the cubicle system it 
seems may furnish. At least in this particu- 
lar experiment, which has been made by the 
Theosophical League of Workers No. 1, per- 
fect ventilation, privacy, cheap board and rent 
seem for the first time to combine. 


A MANHATER’S ROMANCE. 


BY LILI HENSEL. 


Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan”’ from the German ‘' Rundschau.”’ 


HE only store room in the little colony 

| of Birchwood had stood empty for a 

long time, ever since the bankruptcy 
of its last occupant, when one day it chal- 
lenged attention with a display of loaf sugar 
and a sign inscribed, ‘‘ Egon Paschke, Gro- 
cer.” 

One would think that every villager would 
have found it agreeable not to be obliged to 
go a half hour’s journey to the city for every 
pound of coffee, but many protested that a 
store, especially a grocery store, in Birchwood 
would only spoil the tone of the place, and 
that Mr. Paschke need not imagine they 
ever would patronize him. Egon Paschke 
however was not a man to succumb to oppo- 
sition nor to be cowed by the fate of the hair- 
dresser, the book-binder, the fringe-maker, 
or the glazier, all of whom had failed before 
him. He began his enterprise in Birchwood, 
by making his soliciting calls on New Year’s 
Day, in dress coat and white gloves. 

He was received everywhere, since even the 
most conservative of the villagers were exceed- 
ingly curious; and with him, to be received 
was to win half the game, so polite and re- 
assuring, so careful and competent did he 
seem. Ina humor that wavered strangely 
between satisfaction and disappointment he 
returned to widow Stegemann’s little house, 
where he was boarding for the present, the 
dwelling belonging to the store being unin- 
habitable on account of broken windows. 

Mrs. Stegemann followed the time-honored 
calling of hair-dresser to the inhabitants of 
Birchwood, and her daughter Bertha did the 
fine ironing for the village. To both was 


highly welcome the income which the rent- 
ing of a spare bedroom brought them ; be- 
sides, Mr. Egon Paschke’s pleasant manners 
had completely won Mrs. Stegemann and had 
even made a favorable impression on the 
very unsusceptible Bertha, so that both 
wonien anticipating that failure soon would 
close the shop again, regarded him with feel- 
ings of genuine pity, and the fact that he was 
their boarder, which his predecessors had not 
been, made his impending fate seem all the 
sadder to them. 

“It is very hard to establish a business 
here in Birchwood,’’ said Mrs. Stegemann 
when the grocer was hungrily applying him- 
self to his supper, ‘‘ very hard indeed. Only 
fine people live here and they are hard to suit,” 
and she went on to tell in tedious detail how 
all the previous storekeepers had eventually 
failed. 

‘‘Has Mrs. Hanfling promised you her 
trade ?’’ at last Bertha asked without looking 
up from her ironing, for she had noticed that 
Egon Paschke was not enjoying any too well 
her mother’s long accounts. 

‘* Yes, imagine,’’ said Paschke thankful for 
the interruption and happy in the memory of 
Mrs. Hanfling’s favor, ‘‘she will do all her 
buying of me.’’ 

Mrs. Stegemann opened her eyes wide and 
even Bertha stopped in herironing. ‘‘ Then 
you can count on success,’’ she said, adding 
dryly, ‘‘ She is the bell wether, whom all the 
others follow.” 

‘‘Bertha!”’ cried Mrs. Stegemann, and 
Paschke said warmly, 

‘*T hope I shall be able to satisfy the influ- 
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ential lady and so win for myself her recom- 
mendations. May I trouble you for a light, 
Mrs. Stegemann? I wish to address some 
catalogues so that the boy may deliver them 
early in the morning.”’ 

It was the first time that Mrs. Stegemann 
and Bertha had taken a personal interest in 
the welfare of the little store and its proprietor, 
and so far as Bertha was concerned it was the 
first time she had been particularly interested 
in any man. She was decidedly a manhater, 
considering all men dissolute, dull, averse to 
work, and altogether useless, while she 
thought energy and virtue synonymous with 
woman. Indeed she and her mother were 
workers of the first rank. 

It was not the least of his triumphs that 
Egon Paschke’s indomitable industry, his 
practical sense and lovable character gradu- 
ally compelled Bertha to recognize as ad- 
missible within the realm of possibility a man 
virtuous and worthy ofrespect. What in him 
at first had seemed incomprehensible and 
somewhat contemptible at last won her ad- 
miration : his always cheerful voice and his 
patience in all the animosities and annoy- 
ances incident to his campaign against the 
conservatism of the villagers. Cheerfulness 
and friendly patience were not Bertha’s forte, 
with all her excellences ; she did her work 
punctually and uniformly but with a certain 
morose push which her comfortable, talkative 
mother often found disagreeable. 

The favorable impression Paschke had 
made on Bertha in the first eight days, he 
came near destroying by asking permission 
to keep in the common sitting room a star- 
ling which he brought in agreat wooden bird- 
cage. Atthat moment with his face all aglow, 
the bird in his hand, the grocer looked to 
Bertha like a child that takes delight in fool- 
ish and useless things, for which adults have 
neither time nor inclination. But she learned 
that Paschke had a whole flower garden up- 
stairs in his little room, and rose a half hour 
earlier than otherwise he would have done to 
care for the garden and the hateful bird. If 
he had been as corrupt and idle as are ‘all 
other men,’”’ argued Bertha, he would have 
taken to drinking, smoking, and gambling, 
instead. But since he was busy from early 
till late and with very good results to his 
business, Miss Bertha began to think about 
it, and in her thirtieth year made the discov- 
ery that life is as we make it; that it is our 
own fault if we do not enjoy its flowers and 
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birds and good hours, and our own gain if 
we do. 

This discovery led her not only to regard 
Mr. Egon Paschke with other eyes but also to 
observe her own life from this new standpoint. 
She did not show any decided change, but if 
Mrs. Stegemann had been a good observer, 
which she was not, it must have occurred to 
her that Bertha lately evinced an unusual 
patience for her long narratives. Several new 
developments might have been discovered. 
Bertha herself was one of the individuals who 
wondered at the change in many of her opin- 
ions. 

With Bertha’s interest for Paschke’s per- 
sonality went hand in hand her interest for 
his business. The important addition to his 
stock which he had found necessary, filled 
her with a proud satisfaction and Paschke 
became accustomed to confide to her all his 
business plans. She seldom indulged in 
more than a brief remark on them, but from 
her whole manner it was evident that for all 
these affairs she entertained a lively interest, 
and the open-hearted and amiable Paschke 
needed to confide in somebody. 

Gradually between these two very unlike 
persons, there developed a peculiar but firm 
friendship which daily became more neces- 
sary to the welfare and contentment of them 
both and under which Bertha became almost 
amiable while Paschke unconsciously ac- 
quired a greaterstability, which was decidedly 
beneficial to him. 

Lately Bertha noticed that he had spells of 
absent-mindedness, and it gave her much un- 
easiness for she associated it with drinking 
andgambling. Paschketoldthem that getting 
settled in his dwelling opposite gavehim much 
care, but in what way the women did not un- 
derstand. As yet he had moved over from 
their house only a few articles of furniture. 

One evening at twilight the usually placid 
Mrs. Stegemann ran breathless into the room 
where Bertha in the uncertain light of the 
window was ironing some ruffles. “ Ber- 
tha,”’ she said excitedly, ‘‘do you know that 
Paschke is going to get married ?” 

With an involuntary start Bertha turned 
half around. ‘‘ No, nota word of it! How do 
you know?”’ 

‘‘ Just now,’’ said Mrs. Stegemann, ‘‘ there 
was aman here asking whether the things for 
Mr. Paschke should be left here. He had 
them on a little hand wagon. I saw them 
and what do you suppose they were ?’’ 
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‘* What?” 

‘““A sewing table—and—and—an ironing- 
board!’ Mrs. Stegemann added in a whis- 
per. 

It had grown so dusky in theroom that the 
mother could not see the dark blush that dyed 
Bertha’s face to the roots of her hair; she 
awaited in vain her daughter’s answer to the 
sensational news. After a few minutes of 
silence Bertha laid her work aside, saying, 

‘‘That does n’t concern us, mother ; thatis 
his affair. I will go now and get supper 
ready.”’ 

She stood outside in the little kitchen and 
smoothed her hand over her burning face. 
Instead of cooking the supper she seated her- 
self on a chair by the window and, absorbed 
in thought, looked out into the evening sky, 
whose last red gleams were disappearing into 
the cold blue-gray canopy. Howeverone may 
repress human nature it will always come 
forth—so inthis quiet evening hour it be- 
came known to this cold, reserved, elderly 
maiden that all a woman’s natural good im- 
pulses were alive in her own heart, where she 
never had supposed they had found a shel- 
ter,—she thought and thought, her glance 
falling on the little house opposite where al- 
ready white curtains made the windows look 
cheerful. 

Paschke stepped from the shop door, hold- 
ing by the hand a neighbor's little tow-headed 
child—he was a great lover of children, while 
Bertha kept even the dearest of them ata 
respectful distance ; their disorderly and im- 
petuous ways annoyedher. Paschkestooped 
over and stroked the locks from the little fel- 
low’s forehead ; then he drew from his pocket 
atoy and placed it in the little hands, and 
finally he lifted him up and kissed him. 
Bertha rose precipitately and busied herself 
at the hearth, occasionally raising her hand 
to shade her eyes, which ached from long 
gazing outdoors. Soon her door opened and 
Paschke entered abruptly. He had a travel- 
ing satchel in his hand and seemed to be ex- 
cited. 

‘‘T must depart for several days, Miss Ber- 
tha, but before I go I must confide to you 
what no one else here knows: I am going 
home to marry a young woman with whom I 
have been acquainted from childhood. You 
will soon get acquainted. She will like you 
well. Be good to her, dear Bertha, for she is 
very young and inexperienced. But I must 
go. Good-by. Good-by. Yet I must tell 
I-Sept. 


you that I appreciate how good you have been 
to me and I rejoice that Annie will find here 
so true a soul. Good-by, dear Miss Bertha!’ 

‘*Good-by, Mr. Paschke, I wish you much 
happiness,’ said Bertha as he cordially 
pressed her cold hand. 

Bertha was a long time bringing the sup- 
per. Mrs. Stegemann was almost out of pa- 
tience. 

“IT had about concluded that we should 
have no supper to-day,”’ said the mother. 

‘It has been a long time coming,’ Bertha 
replied. ‘‘I could n’t make the fire burn 
right.” 

Something in the voice made Mrs. Stege- 
mann glance up, but Bertha had turned her 
back to get the cups from the cupboard. 
‘* Has Paschke said farewell to you yet ?”’ she 
asked while in the same position. 

‘*No! Is he going away ?’”’ Mrs. Stegemann 
asked in astonishment. 

‘‘Fora few days only. He was in great 
haste. Have we no more bread, mother ?” 

‘‘No, there is no more. Where is he go- 


ing ?”’ 
‘““To his home. Come now, mother, before 
the supper gets cold.” 


Both ate in silence. Then Bertha began to 
crochet, and her mother the painful task of 
casting up her accounts. Mrs. Stegemann 
and the first principles of arithmetic were not 
the best of friends, and she soon diverted her- 
self with thoughts of Mr. Paschke’s strange 
furniture and his mysterious journey. Once 
she looked up and then stared with big eyes 
and open mouth at Bertha, puzzling her 
brains to comprehend what she saw, for the 
first time in Bertha’s life—a heavy tear rolled 
down Bertha’s cheek and fell on her work. 

The inhabitants of Birchwood were free 
in expressing their opinion on young Mrs. 
Paschke. Some, especially the housewives 
and older people, declared that this little doll- 
like woman would ruin Paschke, and that it 
was sheer foolishness in a man who had 
made a good position for himself to stake 
everything on a pretty face. Others, includ- 
ing the younger people and most of the men, 
said it could only benefit Paschke’s business 
to have engaged in it a pretty, pleasant 
young woman. 

Mrs. Paschke certainly was young and 
very pretty but almost never officiated in the 
store. Her activity there stopped at smil- 
ingly reaching into the bonbon jar for a 
generous handful of bonbons which she 
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dropped into the apron of some child that 
came in to buy a few pennies’ worth. It 
was not to be denied that she had a knack 
of dressing prettily and tastefully, a talent 
which was appreciated much more by the 
village men than by their better halves. 
The latter felt in duty bound to be on the 
outlook for the irregularities and lapses in 
Paschke’s business which they had prophe- 
sied. They had not long to wait ; Paschke’s 
books, once models, began to show errors, 
rarely at first, then more frequently. In 
every case he excused himself all that was 
possible but the books remained straight 
only a short time again. 

At last the storm broke ; several women 
left unappeasable, and the others certainly 
would have followed, if affairs had not sud- 
denly taken anewturn. Mrs. Paschke in a 
very modest but yet faultless gown appeared 
in person to all customers, and asked them 
to have forbearance for a short time. Her 
husband was very sick, indeed had been ail- 
ing for some time, which accounted for his 
not being able to keep the books as orderly as 
tormerly. Just now affairs were in a bad fix 
and they were going to have an assistant 
who soon would get the run of things and 
. make everything satisfactory again. Mercy 
conquered ; for the women gladly would 
have had back their clever, obliging store- 
keeper. Besides they were pacified by the 
appearance of the much criticised Mrs. 
Paschke in her very simple gown, although 
some thought it extravagant of her to take 
an assistant ; others thought she did better 
to take care of her sick husband, especially 
as she might make a mess of the book-keep- 
ing. But in any case the threatening storm 
was fortunately averted, and since in a brief 
time the usual exemplary order prevailed in 
the Paschke business nobody thought any 
more of leaving. ; 

Let us see how Bertha Stegemann con- 
ducted herself under all these circumstances. 

When the Paschkes returned to Birch- 
wood Mrs. Stegemann was seriously ill, and 
Bertha, who took care of her mother day 
and night, had scarcely been able to give the 
former boarder and his wife even a hurried 
greeting when they called to inquire for the 
Stegemanns’ welfare. The illness was pro- 
tracted ; Paschke came in every day for at 
least a moment, and inquired pleasantly 
whether his wife could not be of some as- 
sistance ; but Bertha told him no. She was 
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seldom to be seen, dividing her time be- 
tween caring for her mother and her iron- 
ing. So it happened that in six weeks very 
few words had been exchanged with her 
former friend, and his pretty young wife 
knew her only by sight, when finally death 
ended Mrs. Stegemann’s sufferings. 

Again Paschke came full of sympathy and 
ready to render Bertha every favor, and 
again she declined his offers, very gra- 
ciously but very decidedly. She attended to 
everything herself with her accustomed re- 
pose, dispatch, and firmness, and when her 
mother had been buried in the little Birch- 
wood churchyard, she resumed her former 
duties in the lonely house. Paschke’s room 
had been rented by her to an old teacher, 
with whom she kept house, so that out- 
wardly there was little change in her mode 
of life. 

Now naturally their good friends and ac- 
quaintances, whom, during the long illness 
of her mother Bertha had scarcely seen, 
came again to call and to offer consolation, 
little encouragement though they received 
from Bertha. It was then she heard the news 
of the first impressions made by Mrs. Paschke 
and the disastrous influence she exercised on 
her husband’s business, which just at that 
time began to be felt. 

Bertha listened to everything silently and 
with compressed lips ; yet often glancing 
through the window up the street, she saw 
Mrs. Paschke in her pretty bright summer 
clothes step from the store door with a tiny 
basket on her arm—likely on a very im- 
portant commission !—and smile and wave 
back before she went lightly on her way. 
Then Bertha slammed the heavy iron sharply 
on the expansive shirt front which she had 
just now been finishing off so carefully. 

As rumors of Paschke’s careless book- 
keeping increased, Bertha often felt prompted 
to go over—she never had gone in spite of 
repeated invitations—and talk seriously to 
the misguided one. For it really did seem 
as if he with whom only a short time ago 
she had been wont to advise and discuss 
all his plans and affairs, now under the 
baleful influence of another was about 
to lose all that by tireless effort he had 
gained. Until now she had vigorously sub. 
dued all such promptings; but when one 
day Mrs. Hanfling’s maid told Bertha that 
her mistress could not endure it to trade 
with Paschke any more and was going else- 
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where, Bertha could no longer restrain her- 
self. As soon as the maid had gone, she 
put her work aside, donned her hat as if it 
were Joan of Arc’s helmet, and with firm 
step went across the street. 

As she entered the store, to her astonish- 
ment there stood behind the counter at his 
accustomed place, not Paschke but his 
pretty wife. As there were several customers 
ahead of her, Bertha withdrew to a chair 
to wait. As she entered, Mrs. Paschke 
greeted her with pleased surprise without in- 
terrupting her dealing with a robust Birch- 
wood servant girl who was exhibiting a loud 
voice and making a great show of scorn, 
while Mrs. Paschke evidently was much em- 
barrassed. 

‘‘And borax, Mrs. Paschke, if you did 
but know it, is what you launder with! 
You have sent soda—perhaps you could 
launder with it, but I cannot.’ And she 
broke out out into coarse laughter. The 
poor little woman’s eyes were full of tears, 
and Bertha’s blood rose in indignation. 

‘* Ain’t Lright, Miss Stegemann ?”’ asked 
the girl turning to her triumphantly. 

‘‘No,’”’ replied Bertha to her great aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ You can’t launder either with 
soda nor borax and your mistress has just 
brought her fine laundering to me because 
you do it so poorly. But anyhow you can’t 
be right to act so impudently. Here is 
your borax, so begone, I wish to talk with 
Mrs. Paschke.”’ 

During this unexpected retort Miss Bertha 
had taken from the shelf a little package, 
which she thrust into the hand of the girl 
and before she could recover her speech, had 
shoved her to the door. ‘‘ What do you 
wish ?’”’? Bertha then asked of the next near- 
est customer, and being completely familiar 
with the shop, the efficient woman in five 
minutes had served all the customers and 
was alone with Mrs. Paschke. But the lat- 
ter, her pretty head resting on both hands, 
sat weeping bitterly. This was highly an- 
noying to Bertha, who finally exclaimed, 

‘Mrs. Paschke, don’t cry there like a 
little child.’’ 

Mrs. Paschke dried her tears and ashamed 
said, 

‘“Yes, you are right, I don’t get on much 
better than a little child, and that is just the 
trouble. You see, Miss Bertha, you have 
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never been in a store and yet immediately 
you do everything quickly and well and 
to me it all is so terribly hard. I worry 
day and night with the books and the cus- 
tomers, and make dreadful blunders. But I 
have nobody to tell me any different ; I do 
not understand anything of it myself; I do 
not know the wares, I do not know how to 
manage the scales, and if the customers give 
me a moment’s time to look about the store, 
my husband calls me to him—oh, Miss 
Bertha, he suffers so much!’’ 

“What,” cried Bertha, ‘‘ is Mr. Paschke 
sick ?”” 

““Yes, didn’t you know it? And heasks 
so often whether Miss Bertha has come in 
yet, he has so much to say to her. But I 
did not venture to send for you.” 

‘*Since when has he been ailing ?’”’ asked 
Bertha. 

‘* Oh, a long, long time. At first all went 
on well and we were so contented. I wished 
then to learn to serve the customers, but 
he would not let me ; he said I should not 
plague myself with it, that he had always 
been able to do it well enough himself. I 
told him it would not be a plague but 
a pleasure to help him, that he probably 
would be sick some time—God forbid—and 
then I should need the knowledge. But he 
only laughed at me, and now—I was right.’’ 

‘** But how did it happen, what ails him in 
particular?’’ Bertha asked again. 

‘‘Oh, there has been something the matter 
with him fora long time,’’ said Mrs. Paschke 
hurriedly. ‘‘He soon began to be absent- 
minded, and then to be overwhelmed with 
things over which he used only to laugh. I 
did not dare tell him that several customers 
had complained of the books, but tried my- 
self the best I could to straighten them out so 
that he would not be vexed and excited.”’ 

Miss Bertha shut her lips tighter to- 
gether but said nothing, and the young 
woman continued, 

‘* But I could do it only by stealth ; once 
when he caught me at it he was very much 
provoked. It was bad enough to have such 
a grumbler about and I hoped matters would 
mend, but they did not ; he always became 
more uneasy—it must have been the disease 
working in him—and I often did not know 
what to do, for I heard from all sides how 
dissatisfied the customers were. At last he 
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had to go to bed, and now business is in a 
bad state ; I cannot observe any order ; if I 
am in the shop, he calls me, and if I stay 
with him the customers get disgusted wait- 
ing and leave. There he is calling—wait a 
minute, Miss Bertha, he will be so glad you 
are here.”’ 

The little woman hastily wiped away the 
tears, smiled at Bertha with eyes red from 
weeping, and hurried off. Quickly she came 
again and said shyly, 

‘‘Would you please go to him a little 
while? He wishes so much to speak to 
you.”’ 

Bertha rose immediately with the same 
warriorlike spirit with which she had come 
but which was not just appropriate for a 
visit to the sick. The young woman pre- 
ceded her, opened the door and whispered, 

‘Just go in, please, I have so much to do 
in the store.’’ 

Bertha entered the room and seated her- 
self on a chair beside the bed where lay 
Paschke so white and changed that she 
scarcely recognized him. He reached for 
her hand and said hoarsely, 

** At last, at last you have come. I had al- 
most a notion to send for you—’’ 

** And why didn’t you?’’ asked Bertha, but 
she asked it in such a severe voice that the 
sick man shuddered. ‘‘ Why didn’t you do 
it?’ she repeated. ‘‘I will tell you why, be- 
cause you were ashamed !’’ She looked at 
him reprovingly. Paschke dropped his eyes 
in confusion and motioned with his hand 
for her to stop. ‘‘ Yes, be ashamed of your- 
self, Paschke,’’ she continued regardless. 
‘Have you married the poor woman that 
you might bring her into such need and anx- 
iety? What have you done, you unhappy 
man? Been drinking ?’’ 

Paschke nodded his head. After a little 
pause he said softly, 

“You areright! Itisso, but I meant no 
harm. I wished to become rich—only on her 
account—I was in too great a hurry, I got 
along too slowly—I saw at the horse races 
what great sums were won—”’ 

** And lost!” grimly interrupted Bertha. 

‘‘ Yes, I have lost, I have lost much, not 
everything, God be thanked ! and I will win 
it back again when I get well—O Miss Bertha, 
do not let Annie know anything of it—’”’ 

“That ’s right!’ said Bertha, ‘‘ First do 
wrong and then lie out of it. In that case 
I shall not help you. Sheis your wife and 
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you ought to have explained everything to 
her long ago.’’ 

Paschke opened his eyes wide then fal- 
tered, 

‘*She would lose all confidence in me—’’ 

‘* Ah, so you would lie to make her have 
confidence in you? Paschke, don’t be a 
fool. The one thing that ought to be done 
now is to tell your wife everything im- 
mediately, and no longer treat her as a little 
child. That does not serve your purpose 
anyway. For she appears to me much 
more intelligent than you, which is not to be 
wondered at, since a man never is more than 
half smart.’’ With that she rose, and be- 
fore Paschke could say a word opened the 
shop door and called, 

‘‘Mrs. Paschke, come here a minute, your 
husband has something to tell you. I will 
take care of the shop awhile.” 

It was a long talk that Paschke had with 
his wife. Bertha was reckoning up the ac- 
counts—it was the close of the month— 
when suddenly she felt two arms about her 
neck and a tearful face nestled close to hers. 

“*T thank you, Bertha,’’ simply said Mrs. 
Paschke. Then she seated herself beside 
Bertha and began with her to look over 
the books, in which Bertha had found sev- 
eral errors. The two women worked to- 
gether a long time and next day Mrs. 
Paschke made her rounds among the vil- 
lagers. 

Bertha was now in the store every even- 
ing, and thanks to her instruction, Mrs. 
Paschke, who in fact was not a mere pretty 
little blockhead, but a bright, capable 
woman, soon knew the business as well as 
her instructor. The scorn of the Birch- 
woodsmen was allayed, everything pros- 
pered as of old, except Paschke, who daily 
became worse. It gave him satisfaction to 
see how admirably his wife filled his place, 
when soon he was obliged to give over the 
business into hers and Bertha’s hands. In 
this consciousness he fell asleep one even- 
ing, never again to awaken. 

His widow and Bertha remained together, 
although Bertha never permitted Mrs. 
Paschke to put up a new sign ‘ Paschke 
and Stegemann.”” It should remain as of 
old, she insisted, until little Egon Paschke 
should be large enough to attend to the busi- 
ness—provided, she added cautiously, he 
shall possess the head to do it. 

Little Egon Paschke was born several 
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months after the death of his father. Bertha 
declared that the store duties no longer re- 
quired her presence with the child's mother, 
who could now attend to the business thor- 
oughly, but she remained on account of the 
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child. Mrs. Paschke was so utterly foolish 
with him, and would if she, Bertha, did not 
counteract it, make of him a man just like 
all other men—but she would take care to 
prevent it. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


BY MAY M. 


whose pupil had presented a picture 

which he hoped might merit his mas- 

ter’s praise. With critical gaze the 
connoisseur viewed the work and wrote across 
it the single word ‘‘ Amplius.’’ Too mean 
had been the conception of the would-be art- 
ist, too restrictive were the lines, narrowing 
the subject which stretched out magnificent 
in perspective. 

Amplius—wider—has been written across 
the curriculum of the public school system. 
Let teachers extend the breadth of view, and 
appreciate the magnitude of the need for 
‘all-round’’ education required by the 
American children of the nineteenth century. 

The three R’s have long since been ante- 
dated, and one subject after another has been 
added to the course of study thatthe young 
people may be thoroughly intelligent and, at 
the same time, be able to win a comfortable 
income from the practical lessons learned in 
the schoolroom. Civics is now taught in 
all grades and useful and progressive citizens 
must be the result. Manual training has 
opened a new world to many who greatly 
prefer the use of the hand to the mental opera- 
tions in which the unappreciative pupil takes 
no delight. 

Still the great circles of thought, set in mo- 
tion by that pebble, the three R’s, are widen- 
ing ; and practical banking, a new branch of 
ethics, is introduced. Frugality, thrift, and 
economics are instilled into the receptive na- 
ture of the child by what is called the school 
savings bank system. This, like many of 
our educational innovationsis an importation. 
Le Man, France, is the birthplace of this im- 
portant movement, which made its advent in 
1834. An unpretentious schoolmaster, real- 
izing that wealth and prosperity can be hon- 
estly gained only by habits of thrift, induced 
his pupils to save their sous, and deposit them 
ina savings bank. Thus the money would 


\ STORY is told of a famous artist 
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be gradually increased by a low rate of inter- 
est. The scheme attracted little attention in 
France until 1870, when a national interest 
was aroused. The French official report of 
1888 numbers 23,375 school savings banks, 
161,387 depositors, with $2,421,229.62 placed 
to the credit of the boys and girls of that re- 
public. 

Other countries of Europe have introduced 
the project into their schoolsand not less than 
five hundred thousand European children 
have become interested in practical banking 
and have their own bank-books. Gladstone 
champions the plan in England. The father 
of the school sayings bank in America is Mr. 
J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City, N.Y. A 
native of France anda resident of Belgium 
for several years, Mr. Thiry became very 
much interested in the school savings bank 
system as practiced in those countries. Mi- 
grating to America, he settled in Long Island 
City, where he was subsequently called upon 
to act as a member of the school board. Suc- 
cess has crowned the efforts of Mr. Thiry and 
of its teachers in their enterprise. 

At the instigation of this gentleman the 
scheme was introduced in Long Island City 
March 16, 1885. Nearly nine years have 
passed and what was an experiment is now 
an acknowledged factor in educational re- 
sults. 

Mr. Thiry says: ‘‘It has come to stay, to 
grow, and to occupy a well deserved place in 
the program of school work.’’ 

In March, 1893, Mr. Thiry reportsthree hun- 
dred and seventeen schools in seventy-eight 
cities and villages of America that have 
adopted the plan. One thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven school banks are in suc- 
cessful operation. Thirty-threethousand eight 
hundred and ten pupils have deposited $345,- 
634.52 in the savings banks of their localities. 
The amount withdrawn is $177,686.34 leaving 
$167 948.18 due the depositors. 
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Truly these figures mean a great deal when 
it is remembered that many of the deposits 
are pennies, while nickels are comparatively 
scarce with children of manufacturing towns. 

The plan proposed for the schools of 
America is simple. Each child who wishes 
to become a depositor must be present 
promptly every Monday morning. Immedi- 
ately after the opening exercises, the teacher 
calls the roll and the pupil responds by 
passing to the desk and handing in the 
amount of his savings. Should he have no 
deposit, he simply says ‘‘no” or ‘‘ noth- 
ing’’; he is then marked present, but no 
entry made in the account book. A folded 
card on which is printed the date in one 
column and the amount deposited in the 
other is marked and handed to the pupil as 
a voucher. 

The roll call for forty pupils takes about 
fifteen minutes, which is all the school time 
required. At the close of the session, the 
teacher sees that her books and the amount 
received balance, and the money is handed 
in a sealed envelope bearing the names 
of school and of teacher with amount enclosed 
to the principal (if it is a graded school), who 
takes the money to the bank, having it 
credited to the school. 

As soon as a pupil has accumulated a dol- 
lar, he is entitled to a bank-book with his 
name written thereon. In rural districts, 
where banks are not easily reached, the de- 
posits may be sent to the bank only once a 
month. Ina school savings bank three per 
cent interest is generally allowed on all 
deposits. 

It has been noticed that part of the sav- 
ings have been withdrawn. This is ex- 
pected. Many are induced to begin to save 
in order that they may get some particular 
object which they have longed to possess. 
Theteacher will discourage withdrawal un- 
less for worthy cause. As a restraint, it is 
often advisable to have a child’s check on 
the bank signed by the parent, the teacher, 
and the child. No trivial reason would be 
accepted both by parent and teacher, it is 
presumed. 

It is also thought proper that all deposits 
should be made in the name of the school 
rather than in that of principal or teacher, as 
it thus releases them personally from re- 
sponsibility and there is then no danger of 
personal accounts becoming entangled in an 
unsatisfactory manner. 
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Arrangements are frequently made with 
national banks to receive deposits for a sav- 
ings bank with which they have business 
relations. 

The advocates of the school savings banks 
claim many good points for it. Industry, 
promptness, and a tact for business may be 
awakened in the interested pupil, which may 
lead to financial success in the future. Econ- 
omy and self-denial must be practiced if the 
bank account is to grow. If thrift and 
frugality are impressed upon the child he has 
the secret of success. Generous impulses 
are awakened, which the bank-books can 
realize. 

In June, 1889, when devastation and de- 
struction swept away the homes of the 
Conemaugh Valley, the children of Long 
Island City voluntarily subscribed $452.37 of 
the money which they, in many cases, had 
collected by single pennies. However gen- 
erous these children might have been, if 
they had not saved their money they would 
have been powerless to help when aid was 
needed. 

As a laboring man who has accumulated 
enough to buy a neat little home is a better 
citizen and is more self-respecting than his 
less provident neighbor, so a child who has 
a bank account is apt to be a more studious 
scholar and a more orderly pupil. Having 
money on interest and knowing something 
of practical banking gives an added interest 
to the problems in percentage, stocks and 
dividends, etc., which are not always fas- 
cinating to the pupil. 

It has been noticed that of the states 
in the Union into which the school sav- 
ings bank system has been introduced no 
one has been more thoroughly interested 
or more enthusiastic than have the schools 
of the Keystone State. About forty different 
towns and cities have accepted the innova- 
tion and are delighted with the results. 

Pottstown and Norristown were the pio- 
neers in the movement, introducing the proj- 
ect in January, 1890. Pottstown claims 
$11,508.24 for its juvenile depositors at the 
end of three years. Williamsport and 
Chester have been very enthusiastic in their 
encomiums, the former having accumulated 
over ten thousand dollars. 

Bank officers are glad to take these savings 
although it means much work for them. 
They say, ‘‘In the pennies of to-day we 
see the dollars of the future men and 
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women.’’ The ethical good of the system 
cannot be counted in dollars and cents, how- 
ever satisfactory the latter may be. 
Modifications of the same principles have 
been used in the institution of the Provident 
Savings Bank of Baltimore, the Penny Provi- 
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dent Fund of New York, and the Thrift 
Association of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
All of these movements are in successful 
operation ; their legacy to the near future 
should be citizens of prosperity and good 
financiers. 





THE SURVIVAL OF CELESTIAL SUPERSTITIONS. 


BY GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


HE modern tendency to revive the 

| superstitions of the past finds no 

more singular expression than in 

the renaissance of ancient Chaldean 

astrology. A credible authority sometime 

since stated that, in the city of Boston alone, 

not less than two thousand citizens regulate 

the concerns of their daily life according to 

the combinations of their individual horo- 
scopes. 

However accurate this estimate may have 
been, it is certain that the astrologer of either 
sex flourishes and waxes rich, since dev- 
otees abound who find their visible rulers 
of destiny in the starry firmament. 

It would be interesting to know how 
deeply these latter day Chaldeans investi- 
gate the science to which they subscribe. Be- 
fore any show of reason can attach to their 
faith they must accept its underlying theory. 
They must subscribe to the belief that the 
planet Jupiter is literally ensouled, and be- 
lieve that from it emanates the influence of 
that deity ; they must in their mind’s eye 
see Venus, rose-crowned and blooming with 
fadeless beauty and youth, ruling the desti- 
nies of all who cross her orbit ; they must be- 
lieve that the fiery god, Mars, still bran- 
dishes his spear in the orb called by his 
name, and drives Fear and Terror—an old 
span, but a mighty one—in his terrible 
chariot ; that Saturn still swings his scythe 
in his old bright constellation, and fills in his 
leisure moments by devouring male chil- 
dren—sparing only Jupiter (azv), Neptune, 
(the world), and Pluto (the grave). These, 
Saturn (which is ¢me) can never consume. 

If dabblers in astrological lore subscribe to 
all this, they are consistent believers, and 
may well place faith in the revelations of 
their seers. It is however known that plan- 
ets first received their names in pursuance of 
the ancient practice of hyperbolical praise. 





A king was called the sun, a queen the 
moon, and presently all the known planets 
were associated with some real or mytholog- 
ical potentate. These historical facts might 
well infuse doubt into the star-worshipers ; 
yet, scouting the idea that each god or demi- 
god rules the constellation bearing his name, 
it is difficult tosee what significancecan sanely 
be attached to astrological predictions, Con- 
sistency is a jewel, but it is not popular for 
everyday wear. 

The Copernican system is supposed to be 
well understood by the person of ordinary 
culture, yet Copernicus lived in vain if 
heavenly bodies are still assumed to be un- 
der the rule of mythological deities, each 
star, in some undefinable way, being en- 
dowed with arbitrary powers, so that in- 
fluences benignant and adverse flow from 
the celestial deities to rule the destinies of 
men. Astrology would seem to be the be- 
lief, par excellence, for the ignorant, yet it 
has the prestige of ages of aristocratic sup- 
port. That erratic revolutionist of the last 
century, Jean Jacques Rousseau, is reported 
to have said to a shopkeeper who complained 
of his stars, ‘‘ How, sir, do such people as 
you pretend to have stars?’’ though in view 
of Rousseau’s well-known socialistic prin- 
ciples the remark was probably of ironical 
rather than arbitrary significance. At all 
events, people in every grade of society 
from that day to this have thanked their 
stars, or blamed their stars, for events as they 
occurred, 

Some instances are on record in which this 
belief has proved a matter of life and death. 
The astrologer Cardou predicted his own 
death to the day and hour, and failing in his 
calculations killed himself for the credit of 
science. Voltaire’s death was foretold to 
take place at the age of thirty, yet he had 
the pleasure of living fifty-four years beyond 
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the limits set by his horoscope. There 
would seem to be slight encouragement to 
store away the horoscopes of our children, as 
do the Germans, in the family chest with their 
baptismal certificates. 

Something of the influence of ancient 
astrology is shown in the popular belief that 
the rising and setting of Sirius, the dog- 
star, infuses madness into the canine race. 
In our medical prescriptions too, the old 
superstition appears. The ornamental part 
of the apothecary's R is none other than the 
sign of Jupiter, under whose special care 
medicines were supposed to have been 
placed; and our nostrums are still com- 
pounded under the symbol of Jove’s protec- 
tion. The letter itself (vecife,—take) and its 
flourish mean substantially this: ‘‘Under 
the good auspices of Jove, the patron of 
medicine, take the following goods in the 
proportions set down.’’ Sometry to throw 
the responsibility for the symbol R back on 
Raphael, but the sum of evidence points to 
Jupiter as its patron. 

Considering the renaissance in celestial 
superstitions we take the man in the moon 
too lightly for strict consistency. It may be 
Cain, as Dante affirmed, or Jacob, as the 
Jewish legend runs. The Himalayans look 
upon the moon as the king of night, an ec- 
centric monarch who falls monthly in love 
with his mother-in-law, an ancient dame 
who seems to be cut after the right pattern, 
as she throws ashes in his face, whence his 
spots. The moon and the sun, for that 
matter, are in truth somewhat neglected at 
present in favor of the stars. 

In Shakespeare’s time an eclipse of one of 
these planets was a portentous event. It 
will be recalled that in ‘‘ King Lear,’’ Glouces- 
ter remarks : 


“These late eclipses of the sun and moon 
portend no good to us; though the wisdom of 
nature can reason it thus and thus, yet friend- 
ship finds itself scourged by the sequent effects ; 
love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide; 
in cities, mutinies, in countries, discord, in 
politics, treason, and the bond cracked between 
father and son.” 


The appearance of a comet was looked 
upon as a presage of the direst disaster, un- 
til the early part of the eighteenth century, 
when Huxley, by his discovery of the law 
of comets, seriously crippled the doctrine of 
signs and wonders, though to this day these 
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erratic visitors are regarded doubtfully by 
those superstitiously inclined. 

The cloudy rising of the sun used to pre- 
sage great ill, yet we are curiously at ease in 
the presence of an omen so ominous. We 
have learned to look with frivolous com- 
placency upon the sun in March, yet the 
ancients used to hold that it were ‘‘ better to 
be bitten by a snake than to feel the sun in 
March.’”? Shakespeare recognizes the danger 
and makes Hotspur say, 

“ Worse than the sun in March, 
This praise doth nourish agues.” 

Farmers are showing something akin to 
recklessness in ignoring old traditions on 
the phases of the moon. In olden days, we 
are told, ‘‘neither sowing, planting, nor 
grafting was ever undertaken without a 
scrupulous attention to the waxing and wan- 
ing of the moon.” Scott, in his ‘‘Discov- 
ery of Witchcraft,’ notes how the ‘‘ poore 
husbandmon perceived that the increase of 
the moone maketh plants fruitful, so in the 
full moone they are in the best strength 
decaieing in the wane, and in the conjunc- 
tion do utterlie wither and vade.’” Some of 
our back country farmers still spend all their 
fireside leisure in poring over the old Farm- 
ers’ Almanack to determine whether or not 
the moon changed on ‘‘a-Saturday ”’; the old 
saw being still held oracular that declares : 

“ A Saturday’s change and a Sunday’s full 

Once in seven years is once too soon.”’ 

In the abundant superstition of sailor lore 
no principle is more firmly fixed than the be- 
lief that the moon controls the changes in 
the weather. It would bea rash mariner who 
would put out to sea contrary to these tra- 
ditions. This belief in the moon as a grand 
weather bureau was much encouraged, it will 
be remembered, by Virgil’s constant allusions 
to lunar influence. Many farmers never 
plant a ‘‘root crop” except in the wane of 
the moon, while a growing up crop, like 
wheat or other grain, must always be planted 
when the moon is waning. Many sea cap- 
tains hold that the wind will blow for a week 
from the quarter in which the change of the 
moon took place. Many associate the state 
of their health with the changes of the moon. 
The hair must be cut only in the increase of 
the moon, and marriage will be unprosperous 
if it does not take place in the first quarter or 
the second quarter of the moon’s changes. 
In this, the Greeks especially are most con- 
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firmed. Few mothers disregard the old 
nurse’s notion that a child must be weaned 
only when the moon is in a favorable sign of 
the zodiac. The changes must be from head 
to legs in the zodiacal signs if brain and 
bowel complications would be avoided. Care- 
lessness in this regard is considered almost 
criminal by believers in the augury. 

Most of these superstitions are current at 
the present day, notwithstanding the em- 
phatic declarations of science that the earth’s 
pale satellite does not exercise the slightest 
influence upon the weather, and presuma- 
bly not upon the welfare of the planet that 
she follows. 

From very early time a superstitious prefer- 
ence has been shown for certain calendar days 
that, above others, were held to be unlucky. 
These ideas prevail especially among sailors, 
even at the present time. A ship sailing on 
an unlucky day is believed to court its own 
doom, and so general is the belief that there 
is little opportunity to disprove the notion 
by exceptions to the rule. In the old alma- 
nacs, days supposed to be favorable or un- 
favorable were enumerated with other useful 
data. Allusion to this fact is made in Web- 
ster’s ‘‘ Duchess of Malfy”’ : 


‘«By the almanack I think to choose good days 
and shun the critical.” 


This superstition, in its general application, 
is not wholly outgrown, though only Friday 
holds in universal ill repute. Prejudice 
against this day extends back of our Lord’s 
crucifixion. Soames maintains that ‘‘ Adam 
and Eve ate the forbidden fruit on a Friday, 
and died on a Friday’”’; this certainly en- 
deavors to go back to first causes, regardless 
of the arbitrary division and naming of days 
which took place some centuries later. This 
process, by the by, is held by some to be a sur- 
vival of Egyptian astrology. Itis explained 
in the following way: The Egyptians ar- 
ranged the seven planets then known, accord- 
ing to their distances from the earth, begin- 
ning with the most distant ; they ascribed a 
planet to each hour, and named the day after 
the planet that reigned over its first hour. 
Had the known planets been seventy instead 
of seven it isa question whether our week 
might not have been seventy days long, un- 
less the Jewish influence interposed to keep 
one day in seven sacred. 

The force of the association between our 
seven days and the planets is practically lost 
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in translation from the Latin. It probably 
ran after this wise: Sunday, the sun ; Mon- 
day, the moon ; Tuesday, Mars ; Wednesday, 
Mercury ; Thursday, Jove; Friday, Juno; 
Saturday, Saturn. In naming the days, no 
spite seems to have been shown to the un- 
lucky Friday. Good Friday, just preceding 
Easter Sunday, is held in especial ill favor, 
as a day of accidents. An Englishman is on 
record as having abstained from work on 
Good Friday for many successive years, in 
dread of an accident. Yet across the Chan- 
nel, in Scotland, Friday is a favorite day for 
weddings. In America Friday istraditionally 
in good repute. Columbus sailed on Friday, 
and first discovered land on Friday ; the Pil- 
grims landed on Friday, and on Friday Wash- 
ington was born. Yet even in America, not- 
withstanding all these ‘‘ best accidents,’ a 
flavor of misfortune attends the day and the 
statistics of travel and mercantile transactions 
for Friday show how widespread is the preju- 
dice against it. 

Other days less generally maligned are 
Cain’s birthday, the first Monday in April; 
the 3rd of May, called the ‘‘ Dismal Day”’ in 
the Highlands of Scotland ; and December 31, 
when Judas hanged himself. 4 propos of 
Judas, the superstition of unlucky thirteen 
probably has its origin with that unworthy 
disciple. The ill omen dates from the Last 
Supper when thirteen sat at table. One de- 
nied his Master and went out and hanged 
himself, and since that time, 


“‘Twelve grouped together fear another one.” 


A deep-seated prejudice obtains against any 
given thirteen dipping together in the dish, 
lest one fall a victim to misfortune before the 
end of the year. The existence of the defiant 
‘‘ Thirteen Club ’’ in New York, which makes 
that luckless number the pivot on which all 
its doings turn, should do something to dis. 
pel this time-stained superstition. 

In the consistent revival of astrological 
superstitions, we should hear allusions to the 
‘climacteric years.’’ Well-booked believers 
must know that seven and nine, with their 
multiples, are the critical points in life, over 
which the vengeful Saturn himself holds un- 
disputed rule. These years, astrologers main- 
tain, bring the greatest changesina man’s life, 
being fraught with extreme danger, and no 
consistent believer in the occult science would 
dare look forward to outliving the age when 
seven and nine being multiplied together, 
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the grand climacteric is produced. Yet be- 
lievers not a few have lived past the dread 
ages of seven, nine, twenty-one, twenty- 
seven, thirty-five, forty-five, forty-nine,—and 
men there be who areon the shady side of the 
fatal sixty-three and even abreast of the late 
goal of eighty-one! 

In these days men arrange a counter-super- 
stition that suits them better, based on the 
notion that seven is a lucky number; yet 
leases commonly run by seven years and their 
multiples, from the ancient superstition that 
life was in peril on ‘‘ climacteric years.”’ 

Nine, too, can be reasoned out of ill repute. 
The Greeks, it will be remembered, hold 
nine, five, and three to be mystical numbers— 
three being the trinity, represents a perfect 
unity ; twice three, the perfect dual; and thrice 
three, perfection. 

The superstition that leads so many peo- 
ple to believe that some one number is the de- 
termining influence of their life, is as rife to- 
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day asit ever was. In royal circles it is com- 
monly recognized. Perhaps three is the fate- 
ful number, and birth, and the riseor fall of 
fortune, social or political, and even death it- 
self are believed to turn upon that number, or 
its multiples. It would be easy to multiply 
illustrations were they not already too famil- 
jar to need repetition. Our stage favorites 
take up this form of superstition with especial 
credence, and it is but an unimportant ama- 
teur in these days who cannot glibly inform 
you to what numerical key his or her life is 
set, corroborating the statement sometimes 
by coincidences of extraordinary impor- 
tance,—such as the fact of having found the 
magic number upon the especial napkin ring 
assigned to his or her use at the steamboat 
table ! 

After paying due attention to all these 
‘*whimsies,”” the wise individual will fall 
back upon Emerson’s grand dictum : ‘‘ Count 
every day the best day in the year.”’ 


IN CHARITY WORKS 


BY ANNIE R. KING. 


( sate done by Protestant woman 
is like the robe she wears,—a matter 
of choice, a subject of fashion. The 

individual stands with a store of 
leisure thrust upon her by exact arrangement 
of home duties or freedom from domestic ties, 
and overlooks the field of charities with the 
keen eye of a surveyor. 

The choice of a pet charity involvesthought, 
meditation, and careful examination of self- 
adjustment, for once chosen your charity 
clings to you, and you are ever afterwards 
known as Mrs. So and So, of Home, Créche, 
or Exospital. 

It is much easier when a Catholic woman 
feels a desire to do good, a vocation to give 
up the world of flesh and vanities. To her 
the convent door stands open, and humanity 
is ever needful of saving prayers from those 
devout women whose life becomes a living 
petition for the remission of another’s sin. 
Is the vocation not strong enough in its call to 
cloister the woman, the Sisterhood of Charity 
stands open to receive her, and the fevered pa- 
tient is soothed, the ignorant taught, under 
the church’s orders. In Protestant commu- 
nities, there are no such aids to choice. The 


woman seeks a work which she may do indi- 
vidually, whose success shall be hers alone. 
Her self-renunciation, her self-consecration, 
is probably as great as her Catholic sister’s, 
yet she cannot renounce her independence of 
mind and body, cannot become an automaton. 
The great world lying before her must be her 
field, each sufferer stands appealing person- 
ally to her, and to each she seeks to respond 
with personal aid and comfort. Her trials 
she pours into the ear of a sympathetic friend, 
her doubts are laid before an invisible Bishop 
for solution, her triumphs are jealously 
guarded, and, at the end of life, she looks for 
an individual reward. 

This freedom from a personal supervisor 
has, however, its drawbacks ; this personal ad- 
ministration of charities falls sometimes far 
short of the happy results expected. 

Religious communities or bands have their 
work laid out for them without option as to 
time or manner of doing. In its absorption 
of the digit into the unit, such community 
creates, it is true, a machine, but a machine 
which runs regularly and yields perfect obedi- 
ence to the hand which directs it. When on 
the contrary a woman is left to do work in her 
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own time after her own fashion, the effort is 
only too apt to be a spasmodic one. It is al- 
most impossible for her to do one thing con- 
tinuously on one day of the week for an en- 
tire year. The day set apart is commingled 
with days not set apart and is soon absorbed 
inthe week that is past. Leaders in country 
or town see the need of a new charity, 
and speedily a company is formed for the 
mental, moral, or physical advancement of 
the poor. It is officered, and divided into 
committees. The work is planned; the re- 
sponsibility to make it a success rests on all 
alike. 

A year passes, difficulties are overcome, 
and the wheel moves smoothly into the sec- 
ond year. The proficiency obtained by the 
whole committee lessens the responsibility of 
each of its members, and shirking of duty 
begins. In every circle there is a proportion 
of two to five, of women who assume these 
cast off duties, and so the work is carried on. 

The question is an important one to every 
president of such an association how to cir- 
cumvent this shrinkage of energy, this con- 
servation of self at the expense of another, 
how to make the individually chosen field of 
charity a successful one. 

The ruler is elected by free ballot and has 
not the right to impose penalties, indeed 
would be deposed should she attempt such 
despotism. Yet, unless the recall note is 
sounded, the soul dies out of the enterprise 
and the body weakens under that dread 
sickness—apathy. The one remedy seems 
to lie in changing the fashion of the work in 
the band. This restlessness, this desultory 
energy, undoubtedly gave rise to the church 
fair, which flourished so vigorously in the 
past twenty-five years. 

It would seem that the only way to pre- 
vent disintegration in a band of workers is 
never to lessen individual responsibility, to 
meet a relaxation in the discharge of a duty 
by the imposition of a newer, possibly harder, 
task. 

One cause of the loss of interest arises 
from the fact that many a woman discovers 
she has made a bad choice in her charity, 
yet lacks courage to renounce her place in 
the ranks. Sometimes it happens that she 
is urged by an unwise friend to remain for 
fear of disheartening others. This is a 
grave mistake, for a broad principle is ac- 
cepted, yet its expression will vary accord- 
ing to the peculiar temperament of each 
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person. The same thing is true of charity 
and its expression in works ; hence the di- 
versity of fashion in its universality. Let 
no shame attach to a woman, then, who 
changes her charity even a dozen times, if at 
the last she finds the right one. 

In some bands more than half the mem- 
bers will have seen their mistake, yet bury 
the secret in their own hearts. The band 
then becomes a collection of units and not a 
column of stalwart figures representing an 
invincible army. The place of such a class 
is a curious one, for each woman jealously 
defends her pet charity from the criticism 
of outsiders, though recognizing the justness 
of the attack. It is hers, it is weak, and 
she will fight for it if not with it. 

Woman’s sympathies are quickly excited, 
and an appeal to her justice is never un- 
heeded. She is unselfish and her self- 
abnegation is almost divine. What more 
beautiful exhibition of this could we have, 
than is afforded by the lives of those deli- 
cate, refined women who, leaving homes, 
friends, civilization, go forth as mission- 
aries, not only to the religiously ignorant, 
but to the unlearned in hygienic science, and 
to the scabrous leper? These heaven-sent 
women are confined to no religious sect; 
they are the world’s, they are ours, they are 
God’s! They are workers out of a great 
life-plan whose Architect is divine. They 
need no human guidance, their path is never 
unlighted. 

It is of that vast army of desultory doers of 
good that I write. Those eager nervous 
hands, so willing, so helpful, so easily 
tired,—heads of bands have to do with them 
alone. It is for them that an anchor must 
be found amid the hopes of this life, or 
amid the promised rewards of that other one. 
They are too broad to work for the advance- 
ment of one church beyond another, such 
anchor would be of cork to them. They 
cannot believe in salvation by work alone, 
such anchor would be of straw. They can- 
not work for a local reputation of being 
charitable, yet such anchor would be of tin. 
They cannot work merely for the privilege 
of passing a few pleasant hours with the 
rest of the board, once a month, still 
such an anchor would be of brass. Educa- 
tion in pure philanthropy, in true charity, 
living because it cannot die, will prove the 
heavy iron anchor that will keep them from 
drifting. 
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HOW TO READ THE C, L. S. C. READ- 
INGS. 

Forty minutes a day for nine months in 
the year will be time enough for one to do 
the reading in the C. L. S. C. A quick 
reader can do itin less time. It depends upon 
the quickness of the mind and its ability 
to absorb information. It is not a laborious 
course of study which requires digging in 
the text-books or the drill of a recitation 
room. Method is of vital importance in this 
reading. Most people waste one hour or 
more every day in idleness or in frivolous 
entertainments, bringing nothing into the 
life to enrich it and evolving nothing from 
it to help others. A thoughtful person with 
the exercise of the will may fix upon ten 
minutes before breakfast for reading, ten 
minutes before or after luncheon, twenty 
minutes before bedtime. Another person may 
use forty minutes in the morning, or forty 
minutes in the evening, before going out to 
an entertainment, or after returning. 

. To decide upon a plan of life which will 

set apart that amount of time every day for 
the purpose of wholesome reading is sure to 
give one a liberal education in a few years. 
It is a method that is needed. Lay the line 
through each day, and mark the places 
where you will stop. This is the habit of 
mind that will conquer the wasteful practice 
of squandering time. 

If one is called away from home THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN together with a book can be 
put intothe satchel. The reading may be 
done on the cars. A friend said to us, ‘‘I 
could read one C. L. S. C. year’s course of 
study in eight weeks. I should lay aside all 
other reading and give myself up to that.’ 
An eminent professor in a university said to 
the writer, ‘‘ I have read six novels of about 
three hundred pages each in six weeks dur- 
ing my summer vacation.”” This man was 
in the habit of reading books, and his habit 
served him a good turn at this point. 

Many C. L. S. C. readers must form the 
habit of reading, and when once formed it 
must be retained, for habit is coy and it 
leaves us unless we foster it, especially so 
useful a habit as reading wholesome literature 
forty minutes a day. 


The readings for the C. L. S. C. year for 
1894-95, as they have been for other years, 
are up with the times and cover a very 
wide field of information. The coming is the 
English Year, that is, we are to study the 
English people. One of the books in the 
course is ‘‘ The Growth of the English Na- 
tion’; another is ‘‘ Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century ’’; others ‘‘ From Chaucer to Tenny- 
son,’’ ‘‘ Renaissance and Modern Art,” and 
‘* Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” 
The readings that will appear in THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN are fully described on another page 
in this impression. In addition to that an- 
nouncement there will be interpretative read- 
ings in fiction by Prof. Moulton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a master in this rdle. 

It will not be expected of us to furnish 
at this time a complete list of the articles 
that will appear in THE CHAUTAUQUAN dur- 
ing the coming year. Wecan, however, as- 
sure our readers that we shall give them a 
splendid series in the Required Readings on 
history and literature, science and art, travel 
and practical affairs, together with a great 
variety of excellent papers in the General 
Readings and the Woman’s Council Table. 
We shall also furnish each month ‘‘ Current 
History and Opinion’’ concerning passing 
events and things that are to come, as well 
as things that have been. We shall spend 
money freely and use an immense acquaint- 
ance with many of the foremost writers in 
this and other countries to make THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN one of the best magazines 
published. Wearesafein promising that the 
course for the year 1894-95 will be the best 
and the most popular in the history of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


HERESY ATTACHING TO THE WORDS 
COMMODITY AND ARBITRATION. 


THERE is a dangerous political doctrine 
taught in these days by a certain school of 
professors in institutions of learning concern- 
ing the word commodity. They use it in 
speaking of labor as though a man who is 
employed on a salary were a slave, and that 
his labor is bought, and his time purchased 
for so much a month or year. It is a degrad- 

















ing idea and shows the utter lack of literary 
resources as well as discriminating judg- 
ment. Political economists should invent a 
vocabulary for their science which will, when 
used, give definite and correct meaning to 
their ideas. 

When our fathers won their victory over 
England they stated with exactness in the 
Declaration of Independence that ‘‘ every man 
should have the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’’ As a word, commod- 
ity belonged to the vocabulary of slavery 
and was useful in describing slave labor, as it 
was bought and sold in the market. The 
teaching of some recent political economists 
would lead us to believe that every man who 
works for a salary is still a slave, because his 
labor is a commodity, but the Declaration of 
Independence and the Emancipation Procla- 
mation have lifted intellectual and manual 
labor to the plane of freedom, and now, when 
a man works for another for a given stipend 
he isconsidered theco-laborer of his employer. 
He is not in any sense a slave. He agrees to 
do certain things on certain conditions and 
they really work under the teaching of the 
Golden Rule, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 
This condition is very much above slave 
labor, and to talk about it as a commodity 
is rank heresy ; another danger is that it 
becomes the tap root of a system of anarchy 
which has done so much mischief among us 
recently but which will not be tolerated under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

It would be well for the manufacturers and 
moneyed men of the country to look closely 
at the teachings of these professors in our 
colleges and universities, because they are 
sowing seed which will produce a harvest 
of riot, bloodshed, and arson, the logical 
result of which will be to overthrow our 
civilization. Let such heresy be banished 
from the schoolroom and the text-book as we 
have banished slavery itself and the tyranny 
of the mother country from our political sys- 
tem. 

A false theory of arbitration seems to be in 
the air in these last days. It is claimed by 
some teachers that the federal government 
has the power to compel an employer to ar- 
bitrate all differences between himself and 
his employees. Suppose that a man owning 
a farm employs two men, each at forty dollars 
a month, to work for him. He finds at the 
end of two years that these men refuse to 
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work longer at that price and each demands 
seventy-five dollars per month. The pro- 
prietor insists that the business will not 
justify it. The two men overpower him, burn 
his buildings, carry away his cattle and all 
his stock, and lay waste his lands. This is 
the doctrine of the anarchist. Arbitration at 
this point means that if arbitrators should 
justify the two men in their course the pro- 
prietor must submit, because it is good po- 
litical doctrine. 

Such heresy we ought to stamp outof sight. 
The man who owns a farm controls it and 
may hire men at such prices as the men are 
willing to work for. When they are not 
willing to work they can retire, but they have 
no right to prevent any one else from working 
at the same wages offered to them or at lower 
wages. They have no right to say to the 
owner of the farm, ‘‘ We will take possession 
of your property,’”’ or, ‘‘We will destroy 
it.’ The farmer has rights, and to talk 
about arbitration, even at this point, is 
dangerous alike for the employer and 
employee, because the employee of to-day 
may become the employer of next year. It 
is a fundamental principle in political govern- 
ment as well as business life in America that 
every man is entitled to the fruit of his own 
labor. If a man by industry, economy, and 
enterprise has acquired property or owns or 
controls it, he must have the right to em- 
ploy men without interference from the gov- 
ernment as to wages; otherwise liberty 
is a misnomer, and our boasted freedom a 
farce. 

The truth is, we are likely to find emanat- 
ing from our colleges and universities in the 
near future a set of political heretics who have 
been educated by a set of political economic 
heretics who know nothing about employing 
labor and have given very little attention to 
the manufacturer’s side of this question. 
They tell us that compulsory arbitration is 
common in some countries and a great success, 
but it is just that kind of tyranny that Eng- 
land exercised over our fathers and which 
they threw off and in the name of liberty laid 
the foundations of this republic. The wheels 
of our civilization cannot be turned backward 
in this particular without destruction to the 
whole American system of government. 
Compulsory arbitration is a doctrine that has 
a few advocates among us, but they are most- 
ly ambitious men in college faculties, or rest- 
less agitators who write books, or walking 
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delegates who stir up labor by teaching false 
doctrine, to move labor organizations to put 
the knife to their own throat. 

If we would overthrow anarchy in America 
we must begin with the anarchists who teach 
in our colleges and universities, and watch 
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closely the men who are investing their 
money to endow chairs of political economy 
in these institutions for the purpose of teach- 
ing doctrines that are subversive to good 
order, business prosperity, and the political 
peace and unity of the nation. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


On June 20, after an extended trip of 
many months to England undertaken to re- 
gain waning health, Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard returned to this country. From mass 
meetings on the other side of the water held 
as farewell tributes of respect to her, she 
came to enthusiastic receptions on this side 
given by the leading cities which vied with 
one another in bidding her welcome home. 
With renewed health she comes back to her 
place as ‘chieftain’? in the temperance 
cause. Almost the first news to greet her 
after she landed in New York was the tele- 
gram read at the great meeting of welcome, 
that the Ohio Wesleyan Seminary had con- 
ferred upon her the title of LL. D. From 
the six hundred guests at the Boston Willard 
. reception a telegram of thanks was sent 
back to Lady Henry Somerset, her hostess 
in England, for the excellent care she had 
given her guest. Miss Willard graduated 
from the Northwestern University at Evans- 
ton, Illinois, in 1859. Three years later she 
became professor of natural science in the 
same institution. In 1866 she accepted the 
position of principal of the Genesee Wes- 
leyan Seminary, where she remained for 
two years. Then she went abroad spending 
two years in travel and study. On her re- 
turn she was made dean of the woman’s 
department in the Northwestern University. 
While there she heard the Macedonian cry of 
the Ohio Woman’s Temperance Crusade, 
‘*Come over and help us!’ and unhesita- 
tingly responded. When that wild outburst 
of zeal had transformed itself into the strong 
organization of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Miss Willard was chosen 
secretary, and five years later, in 1879, presi- 
dent, which office she has since held. In 
1886 she was made presiding officer of the 
White Cross movement of purity in the 
Temperance Union ; and-in 1888 the presi- 
dent of the American branch of the Interna- 
tional Temperance Society and also of the 


World’s Christian Temperance Union, which 
through her efforts had been founded in 
1883. 

THE temperance cause in this country has 
found one of the stanchest of advocates in 
Mgr. Satolli, the pope’sdelegate. The Cath- 
olic bishop of Columbus, Ohio, Bishop Wat- 
terson, a strong temperance man, recently 
took an unprecedented stand regarding the 
matter. He positively prohibited all those 
who sell or deal in liquor from becoming or 
remaining members of Catholic societies 
while they continue in that business. The 
announcement caused a violent commotion 
among his parishioners, some applauding, 
others denouncing. He was accused of hav- 
ing exceeded his authority, and thereupon 
appealed to Mgr. Satolli, who promptly sanc- 
tioned his action. All saloon keepers are to 
be expelled from the societies of that church. 
It is in such radical acts as this that the hope 
of the temperance cause lies. If more menin 
high places would make their power felt in- 
stead of idly talking about the subject, the 
cowardly evil would soon shrink out of hu- 
man sight. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S action in send- 
ing United States troops to Chicago to quell 
the riotous disturbances there met with the 
hearty endorsement of all right thinking 
people throughout the country. That a 
nation should protect the mails and its peo- 
ple in their travel overland is certainly as 
necessary and as reasonable as that its power 
should be exercised on waterways. Mutiny 
laws are very strict and are unfailingly ex- 
ecuted. When it is once understood that the 
same authority actually holds over railways 
as over steamship lines this nefarious busi- 
ness of interfering with the former will be 
summarily stopped. 

EvROPE seems at last ready and about 
decided to rise in her might and crush out 
anarchism. In England much considera- 




















tion is being given to a bill proposed by 
Lord Salisbury which seeks to prevent the 
making of that land an asylum for these 
lawbreakers. Germany is discussing the 
question of adopting the sternest and most 
restrictive measures against anarchists. In 
both of these lands, however, there is a 
strong feeling against the enacting of new 
laws, as many hold that the existing stat- 
utes, if enforced, are sufficient to hold all 
transgressors in check. France, undet the 
firm rule of the new president, is pushing 
measures which look to the complete sup- 
pression of all outbreaks, by the stern deal- 
ing with all persons known to entertain an- 
archistic sentiments. A bill in line with 
these just mentioned has already been passed 
in Italy. 


THE situation of affairs between China and 
Japan regarding Corea may be outlined as 
follows: A rebellion which had long been 
smoldering broke out in Corea, which is 
ruled by a king and has a population of 
about seven million. The country is tribu- 
tary to China. Japan has, however, by far 
the greatest commercial interests in it, but 
has complained that the Coreans, instigated 
by the Chinese, have discriminated against 
her in trade regulations. Most of the Core- 
ans side with the Chinese, though a small 
progressive party stand with the Japanese. 
The latter are accused of having incited the 
rebellion. However that may be they at 
once sent troops into the country nominally 
to protect their interests. This movement 
was promptly resented by China as an in- 
fringement on her rights. The quarrel 
strictly lies between big stagnant China and 
little plucky Japan, but European nations 
are not slow in finding reasons for interfer- 
ence, Russia, very anxious to have a port 
on the Yellow Sea, thinks she sees an ‘‘ op- 
portunity’’ and is ready to make the most 
of it. England, always vigilant regarding 
any complications in which Russia is in- 
volved, is interfering in the way of offering 
her good offices with a view to bringing 
about a settlement. Should war follow, it 
threatens to open the whole ‘‘ Eastern ques- 
tion’’ and involve all Europe. 


Urau is to join the American Union as the 
forty-fifth state. The bill for its admission 
has passed both houses of legislature and has 
been signed by the president. The pen used 
for the latter purpose, and which will be pre- 
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served as a historic relic, is a gold one set 
in a silver holder, typical of the fact that the 
newcomer sought admission as a bimetallic 
state. Utah is nearly twice as large as Vir- 
ginia, having about 84,000 square miles of ter- 
titory. Its population numbers 234,000, which, 
according to the national ratio of one repre- 
sentative to every 174,000 people, will allow 
it but one member of Congress. Among the 
requirements which must be met is the fol- 
lowing, called forth by the power of the Mor- 
mon church: ‘‘ That the state shall provide 
by ordinance irrevocable without the consent 
of the United States and the people of the 
state, that perfect toleration of religious sen- 
timent shall be secured and no inhabitants of 
the state shall ever be molested on account of 
their mode of religious worship, provided 
that polygamous or plural marriages are for- 
ever prohibited.’”” The new statecannot take 
its place in the Union until the close of the 
year 1895, as the state constitution cannot be 
adopted until next March, when the constitu- 
tional convention is to meet, and cannot be 
ratified until the popular election held in the 
following November. 


Hawalzt has now taken its stand definitely 
in the line of republics. The new nation 
counts the American Independence day, the 
Fourth of July, as its birthday. Its first 
president is President Dole and the term of 
his office is to last during six years. It is 
to be hoped, now that order has at last 
evolved out of the chaos so long prevailing 
there, this fair land of the earth may as a 
government develop into correspondingly 
fair proportions. 


THE thirteenth Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention, held in Cleveland, Ohio, July 11-15, 
was noted forits largeattendance, forty thou- 
sand persons being present, and forthe im- 
pression it made upon the whole community 
of the power it represented. It is unquestion- 
ably one of the strong Christian forces at 
work inthe world. Uniting in close bonds of 


. fellowship the young people of different de- 


nominations, it trains them for active church 
work. Inthe fourteen years since its organ- 
ization, hosts of workers have been raised up 
who have proved mighty soldiers in the bat- 
tle against wrong, and who have learned the 
lesson that all good must have its source in 
individuallives. It was a matter of great re- 
gret that the founder, Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
of Boston, lovingly known as ‘‘ Father En- 
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deavor’’ Clark, was prevented by ill health 
from being present. From the reports made 
it was learned that there are now 28,741 so- 
cieties scattered throughout all the countries 
of the world, with a membership of 1,724,460. 

THE committee on Suffrage in the Consti- 
tutional Convention at Albany reported 
against granting the right of suffrage to 
women. The decision will be a disappoint- 
ment to the suffrage party, which had been 
building high hopes upon this convention. 
In spite of the action of the committee, the 
convention may take action on the matter, 
but it is scarcely to be expected. Far from 
looking upon the cause as dead, however, its 
advocates will only buckle on anew their ar- 
mor and put themselves in readiness to do 
more valiant work then ever before for their 
cause. 


A VERY commendable step in the way of 
providing a means of education to the chil- 
dren of the crowded poor districts of New 
York City has just been taken. The Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor has been tendered the use of four public 
school buildings by the board of education. 
Equipping them as kindergartens, drawing 
and sewing schools, schools of carpentry, 
‘ mechanical drawing, and gymnastics, they 
invite the attendance of children from six to 
fourteen years old during the vacation 
months. It is said that twelve hundred chil- 
dren applied for admittance as soon as the 
schools were opened. How much ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light’? may be disseminated into 
wretched lives by this means only the future 
can tell. 

THE vast improvement of some of the new 
ways over the old ones is well instanced in 
the good results following the establish- 
ment of the first Training School for Nur- 
ses. It is only twenty years since this in- 
novation was made, and yet to many it 
would seem like a return to the Dark Ages 
if they were compelled to depend upon those 
chance methods of caring for their sick 
which prevailed in those days of the near 
past. Another marked advance has been 
made in this line by the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, which has recently estab- 
lished a bureau for supplying nurses. This 


enterprise is made self-supporting by the 
payment of two dollar fees by both sets of 
applicants, the nurses and those needing 
The ‘‘ references’’ of the former 


their help. 
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must be of the highest character, the ex- 
amining committee being composed of a 
board of practicing physicians. It is to be 
hoped that this movement will be generally 
followed in all cities. 

Texas is the author of a proposition which 
ought to receive most earnest considera- 
tion on the part of all its sister states. 
At a recent meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association of Texas a resolution was 
adopted that all schools should add to the 
branches already taught, one embracing 
“not only a broader patriotism, but the 
rights and duties of citizenship, the rights 
of property, and the security and sacredness 
of human life.’”” The need for correct and 
effective teaching on the subjects of civil 
government, social rule, and industrial rights 
—in short of good citizenship—is very evi- 
dent in these uncertain times, and it is high 
time that some steps were being taken to- 
ward its security. No better starting place 
could be found than with the scholars of the 
public schools. 

Tuat the ‘“‘ Dream City ’’ of the Columbian 
Exposition should vanish in a cloud of smoke 
seems a not inappropriate ending for that 
marvelous construction. However, it is with 
adeep feeling of regret that all must have 
learned of the widespread destruction which 
has overtaken it. On July 5, probably the 
result of incendiarism, fire was communicated 
from the Terminal Station tothe Adminis- 
tration Building and thence spread rapidly 
to the Electricity Building, the Mines Build- 
ing, the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Build- 
ing, the Agricultural Building, and Machin- 
ery Hall. All were soon a mass of blackened 
ruins. They had all been recently sold to the 
Salvage Company for $80,000, which company 
bears the loss. 

THE varied uses to which paper may be put 
in the mechanic arts is quite startling to one 
who has not kept pace with the development 
along this line. Paper horseshoes have been 
in use for some years in cavalry service in 
Germany. It is found that besides being 
lighter and more elastic, thus enabling the 
horses to travel faster, water has no effect 
upon them. They are formed by placing 
numerous sheets of paper one over another 
with a layer of paste between them which is 
formed of turpentine, whiting, gum, and lin- 
seed oil, and subjecting the whole to an enor- 
mous pressure. A later invention is that 
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of paper telegraph poles. These are made of 
paper pulp in which borax, tallow, and some 
other ingredients are mixed. ‘‘The pulp is 
cast in a mold with a core in thecenter, form- 
ing a hollow rod of the desired length, the 
cross pieces being held by key-shaped wooden 
pieces driven in on either side of the pole.’’ 
The weather is said to have no effect whatever 
upon such poles and they are lighter and 
stronger than those made of wood. 


REPORTS from Colonel Murphy, the special 
agent from the United States Agricultural 
Department to Europe, show that he has 
opened a large market for at least one of the 
products of this country. His object is to 
teach Europeans to like Indian corn as an ar- 
ticle of diet, a work which would have dis- 
heartened almost any other man on account 
of the strong prejudice to beovercome. But 
his persuasive powers are so great as to have 
won for the undertaking signal success in 
Germany, in Denmark, and in Belgium, and 
flattering prospects in Holland where he has 
just begun his labors. His plan is to present 
to the foreigners bread and other articles 
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made from this material, prepared in as invit- 
ing a manner as possible. The result almost 
invariably is a demand for more and for in- 
struction as to the preparation. He is thus 
making a large place for corn in Europe which 
can be supplied only from the great grain fields 
of the United States. 

Now that the days of hydrophobia scare 
are again here it is well that from all sides is 
heard the reiteratum of a word of caution. 
Do not kill the dog in case any one has been 
attacked and bitten untilits condition is pos- 
itively known. All evidence under such cir- 
cumstances has been destroyed, and whilethe 
animal may not have been suffering from 
rabies at all, fear may cause the death of the 
person attacked. From recent reports it 
would seem that the Pasteur remedy is an al- 
most infallible one for this terrible malady. 
Of 1,648 persons bitten by rabid animals in 
1893 only four died, and these were too late 
in applying for treatment. Itis a reason of re- 
joicing, that there is a hospital in New Yorkin 
which Pasteur methods are followed. Itis pre- 
sided over by a pupil of the great Frenchman. 
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THE C. L. S. C. CLASSES. 
1882—1897. 


CLASS OF 1894.—‘‘ THE PHILOMATHEANS.”’ 
“* Ubi mel, ibt apes.’ 
OFFICERS. 


President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, D.D., Oil City, 
Pa.; the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the 
Rev. Dr. Livingston, Torontc, Canada; Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, New York City; the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., 
Atlanta, Ga.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Aurora, Ill.; the 
Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunningham, Wheeling, W. Va.; the Rev. 
G. W. Barlowe, Detroit, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna M. Thomson, Win- 
chester, Va. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. J. B. Countryman, Akron, 
N.Y. 

Treasurer—Herry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 


Crass FLOWER—CLOVER. 





A MEMBER of '94 expresses the feelings of 
many of her classmates when she says, ‘‘I can- 
not tell you with what regret I read the last 
page of the ‘required reading’ for the four 
years. I first joined a circle in Connecticut, 
then changing my residence was compelled to 
finish my course as a solitary reader. This 
spring I removed to Brooklyn and shall en- 


J-Sept. 


deavor to see a circle started in my new church 
home next fall, As an only daughter of an itin- 
erant minister my school arrangements were 
often seriously interrupted and this course has 
been very helpfultome. It has opened doors to 
other rooms in the great castle of literature 
which I fear I should not otherwise have sought 
or entered.” 


Many ’94’s, and loyal Chautauquans too, will 
be tempted to ‘‘read independently” for the 
next year ortwo. Some few will carry out a 
systematic plan for daily reading and accom- 
plish much, but many without the spur of a 
definite course will be likely to drift intellec- 
tually more than they now think possible. We 
therefore urge every graduate to select a definite 
course of reading for the coming year, not neces- 
sarily one that will occupy all available spare 
moments but at least a part ofone of the C.L.S.C. 
special courses, which would still leave the stu- 
dent free to read collaterally as much as desired. 
But let something definite in the way of study 
be determined upon and accomplished. Then 
the best results of the four years’ course will not 
be lost. 
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CLASS OF 1896.—-‘‘' TRUTH SEEKERS.”’ 
“* Truth is Eternal,” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J; 
Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Cynthia I. 
Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, 
Ga.; F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, 
Niles, Cal. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 
Wylie Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Grace G. Merritt, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, Glen 
Park Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLass FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
CLass EMBLEM—A Lamp. 





THE value of C. L. S. C. work to teachers has 
often been demonstrated. Here comes a word 
of personal testimony from a member of ’96 who 
writes, ‘‘I am glad to submit to you my regular 
and white seal memoranda. It has been my 
aim this year to finish it at the time my school 
closed. I am very enthusiastic over Chautau- 
qua work. It satisfactorily offers that for which 
I had been longing—a field of broader education. 
The C. L. S. C. is certainly a godsend.” 


A younc lawyer from one of our eastern 
cities writes, “‘The year just closing I read in 
Indian Territory where my work took me much 
among the Indians. Sometimes I spent weeks 
at a time climbing hills, fording streams, and 
crossing prairies. I soon found I was not able 
to keep up to date with my reading, and that it 
could be done only by thrusting one or two 
numbers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN or one of the 
books into my saddlebags as a constant com- 
panion. Thus I was enabled to read many a 
page while, failing to get any dinner myself, I 
was waiting for my horse to eat his. Though 
that kind of reading is not satisfactory it has 
been profitable to me and my work is current.” 





CLASS OF 1897.—‘‘THE ROMANS.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof.Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago; Mrs. A. &. Barker, Bethel, 
Conn.; Miss Jessie Scott, Mississippi; Mrs. M. J. Gaw- 
throp, Philadelphia; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; 
Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw Rice, Tacoma, Washington; Miss 
Emily Green, South Wales ; Charles E. Boyd, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Mead- 


ville, Pa. 
CLiass EMBLEM—IVyY. 





A MISSIONARY in Samoa writes that he pro- 
poses to enlist in Chautauqua work some of the 
native pupils under his care. It is probable 


that a small circle may be organized for the 
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Class of ’98, in which case it will be the second 
little colony of Chautauqua readers which has 
been established in the far Pacificislands. The 
first was composed of a company of three mis- 
sionaries in the Caroline Islands, 

MEMBERS of ’97 who are returning memo- 
randa for the first year’s work will greatly facili- 
tate the work of the Central Office if they will 
pay very close attention to such important 
items as signing the name and giving the ad- 
dress distinctly and adding the class numerals, 
Every Chautauquan in all correspondence with 
the Office should be particular to give the class 
to which he belongs. The C. L. S. C. mem- 
bership now includes some sixteen classes, so 
that all will appreciate the importance of this 
request. 

THE new popular education circular bears on 
its cover an admirable portrait of Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is appropriate that the work of the 
English year should thus be introduced by a 
likeness of the greatest living Englishman. 
The “English year” in the C. L. S.C. is 
second in interest only to the ‘‘ American 
year,” and all ’97’s can render good service in 
building up the Class of ’98. Send for circu- 
lars to the Chautauqua Office and see that they 
are effectively distributed. 





GRADUATE CLASSES. 

THE close of another year of C. L. S. C. work 
remiuds us of the activity of the C.L. S.C. 
graduates whose papers come pouring into the 
Central Office in great numbers. These indefat- 
igable Chautauquans are beginning to consult 
anew as to desirable courses of study for the 
next year. 

Four new and interesting summer courses 
have been added to the five which already have 
proved sopopular. Several new special courses 
are also under consideration but will hardly be 
ready for announcement before spring. 

GRADUATES who are interested in the poetry 
of Robert Browning will find the six lectures 
prepared by Professor Seaman very interesting 
and suggestive. Many graduate circles could 
do a good thing for their communities by giving 
these lectures publicly and then following them 
up by meetings for more specific study of the 
poems suggested. 

LET every graduate be a missionary for the 
new course for ’94-5. The books are unusually 
interesting and attractive, and none can speak 
so effectively as those who speak from experi- 
ence. Every true graduate of the C. L. S.C. 
should win one new reader forthe Class of ’98. 
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SEPTEMBER'S FACE. 
. . «+ A PLEASANT look hath she 
Such as the children love to see upon 
Their mother’s face, when they her smile have 
won : 
Let others choose their love,—September pleases 


me. 
—Thomas MacKellar. 


THE LENGTH OF A DREAM. 

How long isa dream? When the sultan in 
the Arabian story raised his head from the 
water tub into which he had placed it a moment 
before at the bidding of the magic working 
sheik, he had in that moment lived seven 
years of hunger, wretcheduess, and despair. 
He had experienced the overflow of the Nile, 
war, defeat, the burning of his capital, flight, 
and a year’s wandering in poverty and misery. 
All that in a moment! However fantastic the 
tale might seem, it is nothing more than what 
the god of dreams makes us do every night, 
live through long experiences in a single in- 
stant. And herein lies the answer to the ques- 
tion—How long is a dream? Experience and 
self-observation prove that dream-events are 
only of the duration of seconds or, at the most, 
of minutes. The deception lies in the time it 
would take to live through events in reality and 
in our transferring the experience we have had 
in waking life as to the measure of time into 
our dreams. 

If ina dream we wish to go to a railroad sta- 
tion to take a train, and we are beset by hin- 
drance upon hindrance so that we come too 
late, we have the impression of a long time 
spent in difficulties. But the reason why we 
live so much faster in dreams than in reality 
is that the ordering of the unconscious mental 
life, that is, the connection of ideas, through 
the comprehension of complete ideas and im- 
aginations, progresses faster than does that of 
the conscious mental life. Usually we have no 
standard for computing the marvelous rapidity 
of dreams because we cannot measure the time 
of the clock. Occasionally, however, it is pos- 
sible to arrive at an approximate measurement, 
and I will presently relate an instance from my 
own experience. 

The same has been noticed in moments of 
mortal peril, where the soul concentrates itself, 
as it were, and whole troops of unknown 


thoughts suddenly force themselves to the sur- 
face. A lady who came near being drowned 
relates that in two minutes she lived over again 
her whole life even to the most minute and un- 
important details. 

Napoleon was once sleeping when an infernal 
machine was exploded near him. In the in- 
comprehensibly brief period between his hear- 
ing the report and awakening, he dreamed of 
crossing the Tagliamento and the cannonade of 
the Austrians, and awoke crying, “ We are un- 
dermined.” 

A gentleman relates the following personal 
experience : ‘‘I dreamed of the Reign of Terror, 
saw scenes of blood and murder, appeared be- 
fore the Revolutionary Tribunal, saw Robes- 
pierre, Marat, Fouquier-Tinville, all the per- 
sonages who made their names the worst in that 
time of horrors, argued with them, was finally 
after a number of occurrences condemned to 
death, was carried to the place of execution on 
a cart through enormous masses of people, 
ascended the scaffold, was bound by the ex- 
ecutioner to the board, the knife fell and I felt 
my head severed from my body. Thereupon I 
awoke and found that a loosened rod of the bed 
had fallen on my neck like the knife of a guil- 
lotine. And this had happened as my mother 
assured me at the very moment when I awoke.”’ 

I myself experienced the following: After a 
day of severe mental application, and much 
wearied in body, I retired after winding up the 
clock and placing it on my night table. I im- 
mediately fell asleep with my lamp burning. 
At once I found myself at sea on a vessel well 


known tome. I was again young and stood at — 


the outlook. I heard the murmurs of the sea, 
and light golden clouds surrounded me. How 
long I stood there I do not know, but it was an 
unending time. Then the scene changed; I 
was on land, and my parents, long since 
dead, came to greet me. They led me to 
church, where I heard the music of the organ. 
I was very happy, but wondered to see my wife 
and children there too. The clergyman as- 
cended the pulpit and preached. But I could 
not understand him for the organ continued 
playing. I now took hold of my son’s hand to 
go with him upinto the church tower but again 
the scene changed. Instead of standing by my 
son I am standing by an officer, formerly well 
known, but long since dead. Iam a military 
surgeon at the maneuvers, and am wondering 
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at seeing our major look so young, when sud- 
denly near me a cannon is fired. I spring into 
the air and awake to find that the cannon-shot 
was the opening of my chamber door. I had 
lived through ages in the dream. But when I 
looked at the clock, I saw that the time that 
had passed since I fell asleep was one minute, 
less time than is required to tell it. Although 
there is nothing extraordinary in this dream it 
is an excellent example of the deception as to 
the length of time we are subject to in dreams. 
—Dr. Friedrich Scholz.* 


THE CHILD AND THE TWILIGHT. 

I WALKED into a little wood 

And there upon the way, 

I met a little, little man, 
A little man in gray. 

I spoke tohim: ‘‘Good day ! Good day !”’ 
He would not answer me ; 

He wore a cloak ofsilver braid, 
As gray as gray could be. 


And on the ground his cloak he spread, 
He hung it on a tree; 

And here and there, till all the air 
Was gray as gray could be. 


** Where is the path in this dark wood ? 
I cannot find my way !”’ 

Never a word said the little man, 
The little man in gray. 


‘*A light, green wood ! lend me a light, 
That I may look and see!’’ 

So quickly then a man in green 
Stept from behind a tree. 


A lantern in his hand he had, 
And not a word said he; 

But he ran before to the green woods door, 
And opened it wide for me. 


Oh, little man whoever you be 
That wore the mantle gray— 
The man in green has come to me, 
And I’m out of your wood and away ! 
—Langdon Elwyn Mitchell.t 


WHEN THE SAP ROSE. 
A PANTASIA, 

AN old yellow van—the Comet—came jolting 
along the edge of the downs and shaking its oc- 
cupants together like peas in a bladder. The 
bride and bridegroom did not mind this much ; 

*Sleep and Dreams, By Dr. Friedrich Scholz. And The 
Analogy of Insanity to Sleep and Dreams. By Milo A, 
Jewett, M. D. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 


pany. pp. 147. 
+ Poems. By Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. Boston and 
pp. 118. $1.25. 


New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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but the Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages, who had bound them in wedlock at the 
Bible Christian Chapel two hours before, was 
discomforted by a pair of tight boots, that 
nipped cruelly whenever he stuck out his feet to 
keep his equilibrium. 

Nevertheless his mood was genial, for the 
young people had taken his suggestion and 
acquired a copy of their certificate. This 
meant five extra shillings in his pocket. There- 
fore, when the van drew up at the cross-roads 
for him to alight, he wished them long life 
with quite a fatherly air. 

**You can’t guess where I’m bound for. It’s 
to pay my old mother a visit. Ah, family life’s 
the pretty life—that ever I should say it !” 

The Registrar wore a silk hat, a suit of black 
West-of-England broadcloth, a watch-chain 
made out of his dead wife’s hair, and two large 
seals. that clashed together when he moved. 
His face was wide and round, with a sanguine 
complexion and gray side whiskers, 

The road toward the coast dipped—too steeply 
for tight boots—down a wooded coomb, and he 
followed it, treading delicately. The hollow of 
the V ahead, where the hills overlapped against 
the blue, was powdered with a faint brown 
bloom, soon to be green—an infinity of bursting 
buds. The larches stretched their arms upwards, 
as men waking. High up, the pines sighed 
along the ridge, turning paler; and far down, 
where the brook ran, a mad duet was going on 
between thrush and chaffinch—“ Cheer up, 
cheer up, queen! “Clip clip, clip, and kiss 
me quick—sweet /’’—one against the other. 

Now, the behavior of the Registrar of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages changed as he descended 
the valley. At first he went from side to side, 
because the loose stones were sharp and lay 
unevenly ; soon he zig-zagged for another pur- 
pose—to peer into the bank for violets, to 
find a gap between the trees where, by bending 
down with a hand on each knee and his head 
tilted back, he could see the primroses stretch- 
ing in broad sheets to the very edge of the pine 
woods. By frequent tilting his collar broke 
from its stud and his silk hat settled far back on 
his neck. Next he unbuttoned his waiscoat 
and loosened his braces ; but no, he could not 
skip—his boots were too tight. He looked at 
each tree as he passed. ‘“‘If I could only see’”’— 
he muttered. ‘‘I’ll swear there used to be one 
on the right, just here.’’ 

But he could not find it here—perhaps his 
memory misgave him—and he presently turned 
with decision, climbed the low fence on his 
left, and dropped into the plantation on the 
other side. 
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He issued on a small clearing by the edge of 
the brook, where the grass was a delicate green. 
He pulled out a pocket-knife that had sharpened 
some hundreds of quill pens, and looking to his 
right, found what he wanted at once. 

It was a sycamore, on which the buds were 
swelling. He cut a small twig, as big round 
as his middle finger, and sitting himself down 
on a barked log, close by, began to measure 
and cut it toa span’s length, avoiding all knots. 
Then, taking the knife by the blade between 
finger and thumb, he tapped the bark gently 
with the tortoise-shell handle. And as he 
tapped, his face went back to boyhood again, in 
spite of the side-whiskers, and his mouth was 
pursed up to a silent tune. 

The tapping ceased. A breath of the land- 
ward breeze came up, combing out the tangle 
that winter had made in the grass, caught the 
brook on the edge of a tiny fall, and puffed it 
back six inches in a spray of small diamonds. 
It quickened the whole copse; and the chorus 
broke out again, the thrush leading—‘‘ 7iurru, 
tiurru, chippewee ; tio-tee, tio-tee ; queen, queen, 
que-een I”? 

In a moment or two he broke off suddenly, 
and a honeybee shot out of an anemone bell 
like a shell from a mortar. For a new sound 
disconcerted them—a sound sharp and piercing. 
The Registrar had finished his whistle and was 
blowing like mad, moving his fingers up and 
down. Having proved his instrument, he dived 
a hand into his tail-pocket and drew out a roll, 
tied around with a ribbon. It was the folded 
leather-bound volume in which he kept his 
blank certificates. And spreading it on his 
knees, he took his whistle again and blew, 
reading his music from the blank pages, and 
piping a strain he had never dreamed of. For 
he whistled of Births and Marriages. 

The Registrar’s mother lived in the fishing- 
village two miles down the coomb. Her cot- 
tage leant back against the cliff so closely, that 
the boys, as they followed the path above, could 
toss tabs of turf down her chimney: and this 
was her chief annoyance. 

Now, it was close on the dinner-hour, and she 
stood in her kitchen beside a pot of stew that 
simmered over the wreck-wood fire. 

Suddenly a great lump of earth and grass 
came bouncing down the chimney, striking 
from side to side, and soused into the pot, scat- 
tering the hot stew over the hearth-stone and 
splashing her from head to foot. 

Quick as thought, she caught up a besom and 
rushed out around the corner of the cottage. 

“You stinking young adders !’’ she began. 

A big man stood on the slope above her. 
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“Mother, cuff my head, that ’s a dear. I 
couldn’ help doin’ it.” 

It was the elderly Registrar. His hat, collar, 
tie, and waiscoat were awry; his boots were 
slung on the walking-stick over his shoulder ; 
stuck in his mouth and lit was a twist of root- 
fiber, such as country boys use for cigars, and 
he himself had used, forty years before. 

The old woman turned to an ash-color, leant 
on her besom, and gasped, 

‘William Henry !” 

“‘l’m not drunk, mother: been a Band of 
Hope these dozen years.’’ He stepped down 
the slope to her and bent his head low. ‘‘ Box 
my ears, mother, quick! You used to have a 
wonderful gift o’ cuffin’.”’ 

‘‘ William Henry, I’m bound to do it or die.”” 

“‘ Then be quick about it.” 

Half-laughing, half-sobbing, she caught him 
a feeble cuff, and next instant held him close to 
her old breast. The Registrar disengaged him- 
self after a minute, brushed his eyes, straight- 
ened his hat, picked up the besom, and offered 
her his arm. They passed into the cottage to- 
gether.—“‘ Q.”’* 


A CONVERSATION SOCIAL. 

WE frequently hear it said that conversation 
is a lost art, and when we see a party of young 
people shy, embarrassed, and silent, we are apt 
to believe itis true. But give these same young 
people something to talk about, and they will 
have plenty to say. 

Iremember reading of a genial and talkative 
commercial traveler who tried in vain to draw a 
silent old gentleman into conversation. The 
drummer talked of the crops and the country 
through which they were passing on the train. 
The old gentleman assented without any show 
of interest. He then referred to the tariff and 
the doings of Congress. Still he had the con- 
versation to himself. It was in vain that he 
suggested the subject of speculation in wheat, 
the hard times, and the recent prize-fights. 
Nothing interested the old man and the drum- 
mer betook himself to the smoking-car in dis- 
gust. 

After he was gone a man in the seat in front 
turned round and said dryly, ‘That fellow 
didn’t seem to interest you very much with his 
talk, did he?” 

“‘No,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘he didn’t 
but if he had said ‘luther’ (leather) he’d had 
me.” 

So in these conversation socials, we want to 





* The Delectable Duchy. By ‘Q.” 
millan and Co. pp. 320. 


New York: Mac 
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select topics that everybody will be interested in. 
Have alist of ten or more subjects written on a 
blackboard, each numbered, and have enough 
cards prepared with numbers corresponding to 
supply every one withacard. Each person now 
goes about among the others securing names on 
his card opposite the numbers. 

By looking on the blackboard I see that ques- 
tion number one is, ‘‘ What would you do with 
a million dollars?’ I decide to invite Widow 
Atkinson to talk with me about that, and on 
asking her to reserve that time for me, she says 
with a smile, ‘‘I don’t see how you think I 
would know what to do with so much money, 
but then it won’t do any harm to talk about it.” 

Number two I find is, ‘‘ Why am I a Method- 
ist ?” and I secure the name of our pastor. 

As soon as all the cards are filled with names 
the signal is given and each person seeks the one 
whose name he has secured for that topic and 
the conversation begins. In just three minutes 
the call bell sounds, and every one finds a new 
companion and begins talking on the second 
topic, and this is continued until all the topics 
have been conversed upon. 

If three or more wish to converse on some one 
of the subjects they can do so, but I hope they 
will not make the mistake that four young peo- 
ple made at one conversation social which I at- 
tended. They placed their chairs close together 
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in a corner, wrote their names on each other’s 
cards, and sat and talked together on every topic 
until the talking time was over. It is better to 
seek out the ones the others have forgotten.— 
Annie E. Smiley.* 


HUMANICS., 

MAKE the most of every day as it comes; 
there are only three hundred and sixty-five in a 
year. 

Rusu and enterprise are the order of the 
day ; but in what way are we benefiting our- 
selves or future generations through it? Itmay 
result in our living faster and dying quicker, if 
there is any good in that. 

THE first duty in life is to learn to drudge at 
something. 

MANY a man has been ruined by having too 
good a start. 

TRUST a woman to read a woman. 

SINCE no man can prove that there is not a 
future existence, what harm is there in believ- 
ing that there is?—/John Staples White.t 
ee 


*Fifty Social Evenings. By Mrs. Annie E. Smiley 


New York: Huntand Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Curts. pp.7o. 25 cts, 
tHumanics, By John Staples White. New York: 


Funk and Wagnalls Company. pp. 256. 
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As the great apostle of freedom, 
of individualism, in matters of 
belief, Roger Williams has been 
studied in a recent biography* written by Mr. 
Straus. Such an intense love of the truth which 
makes all men free, burned in the soul of this 
pioneer as to dissolve for himself and for others, 
the iron bars with which the dogmatic belief of 
his time attempted to hedge in all independent 
thought. With such an element as this in the 
midst none of those old-time organizations could 
hope to exist in safety, and as an inevitable con- 
sequence there must have occurred such action as 
would lead to an event like that alluded toinan 
early letter written by Williams referring to 
England: ‘‘And truly it was as bitter as death 
to me when Bishop Laud pursued me out of this 
land, and my conscience was persuaded against 
the national church, and ceremonies, and bish- 
ops.”” In America he found no asylum because 
the colonists fleeing from soul oppression did 


The Life of 
Roger Williams. 


*Roger Williams. By Oscar S. Straus. New York: 
The Century Co. pp. 257. 


not, when they themselves came into power, 
rise, as Mr. Straus says, “‘ to the height of a prin- 
ciple, but were content to rest on the plane of 
their persecutors.”” Religious liberty was as far 
from their thoughts as it was from the oppress- 
ors whom they had escaped by flight. In these 
new surroundings this undaunted spirit was even 
a greater source of disturbance than in the old 
home. He stanchly opposed the idea of a 
‘*church dominating the state and using it as an 
instrument to carry out its own will.” Sucha 
church had no thoughts of toleration for a dis- 
senter from its teachings, and the collision came. 
Years of suffering, of banishment, weighed 
as nothing to the persecuted man when com- 
pared with the surrender of his convictions. 
Absorbed late in the founding of his independ- 
ent colony which was to become a harborage for 
all who were persecuted for conscience’ sake, he 
found the field of work for which his soul longed. 
His pacificatory work among the Indians, fol- 
lowed so often by such happy results, was typ- 
ical of his attempt in England and the colonies 
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to persuade men to yield to the dictates of their 
higher nature, which, resisted, in the latter in- 
stances, led to rebellion and war. The whole 
book, with its keen insight, with its logical de- 
ductions, and its graphic portrayal, is alive with 
interest. 


In the masterful life of Oliver 
Cromwell* written by Mr. 
Church, there is afforded an- 
other excellent opportunity for studying the ef- 
fect upon personal character and national gov- 
ernment of consecrated effort to win for man- 
kind the right to worship God according to the 
dictates of the heart. Into the soul of Crom- 
well, smarting under the tyrannical ecclesias- 
tical system in power in England, ‘‘the aus- 
terity of Puritanism had burned itself.” Only 
an untoward circumstance, according to tradi- 
tion, prevented him from seeking a home and 
freedom in the New World. By the English 
Revolution and the death of King Charles he 
was afforded the widest field of power and with 
the strictest of laws he attempted asa dictator 
to secure religious freedom to his subjects. How- 
ever mistaken he may have been in his zeal, it 
was largely dueto him that out of all the tur- 
bulence attendant upon the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth and the Restoration, there was 
“evolved the sovereign power of the English 
people.” His life story, which is accurately de- 
tailed, is paralleled with that of King Charles, 
making most effective the glaring contrast be- 
tween the arbitrary ruler andthe devoted de- 
liverer. 


Scenes from the life of Napoleon from a new 
standpoint are to be found in the Memoirs of the 
Baron de Méneval.t The author was the pri- 
vate secretary of the first consul and, without 
entering into anything like a philosophy of his 
life or times, he simply gives a narration of what 
took place, a description of events as they oc- 
curred from 1802 to 1815. How Napoleon moved 
through them all, rather than why he moved 
through them, is the object of the book to tell. 
In his personal character he appeals much more 
strongly to the good will of his readers as pre- 
sented here than in other records. Gratitude, 
kindliness, loyalty, and patriotism are shown to 
be the strong traits of his nature. In his home 
life, clouded by so many misfortunes, he is 
shown rather as a suffering man than as a selfish 
intriguer. The book seems to indicate that time, 


Other 
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* Oliver Cromwell. By Samuel Harden Church. New 
York: G. P. Putmam’s Sons. pp. 524. 

+ Memoirs Illustrating the History of Napoleon. By 
Baron Claude-Francois de Méneval. Twovols. pp. 419 and 
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which rights all things, is about to soften its 
verdict concerning this much maligned man. 
The work, finished shortly before the death of its 
author in 1850, has but recently been given out 
for publication by the grandson of the writer, to 
whom the manuscript was consigned and who 
has carefully edited it. 


A life story t of thrilling interest is that of Ed- 
ward Livingston Youmans told by Mr. Fiske. 
The main incidents of the life and works of this 
interpreter of science are told in a most in- 
genuous and lucid manner. His inborn love for 
science gave him, as he thought, as direct a call 
to make its lessons clear to the people as was 
ever given to a minister of the gospel to go and 
preach. His first work, a class book on chem- 
istry, prepared under the great adversity of al- 
ternating seasons of blindness, met with an im- 
mediate and signal success. After this there 
followed seventeen years devoted to lecturing 
on scientific studies. Then the leading thought 
of his life was to disseminate through books 
adapted to general use, popular education. His 
personal character was noble, his life a beautiful 
one, his work beyond estimating, and all are 
adequately portrayed in this volume. A collec- 
tion of his select works is appended. 

So many biographers have gleaned recently 
in the fruitful field of the life of Isabella of Cas- 
tile that it might seem as if there were no ma- 
terial left ungarnered; but General Howard has 
succeeded in finding enough to make a very read- 
able volume.|| Going to Spain, he visited all 
the places in which this queen had lived or in 
any way been associated, and made himself ac- 
quainted with their past, and so threw himself en 
rapport with his subject. For his soldier mind 
there lurked great fascination in the wars of her 
time, especially those against the Moors, and 
very vividly he retells their story. Isabella’s 
association with America through the favor she 
extended to Columbus forms a point of chief in- 
terest in the volume. A very sympathetic bi- 
ographer, the writer is not so partial as to exten- 
uate the faults of his heroine, and so gives a 
very just estimate of her character. 

A book tender, strong, inspiring, is Miss 
Willard’s tribute to the memory of her mother. ? 
A beautiful lesson, potent for good, lovingly 
given to all who can receive it, is the account of 





483. $2.00.—] Edward Livingston Youmans. By John 
Fiske. Mew York: D. Appletonand Company. pp. 597. 

{| Isabella of Castile. By Major-General O. O. Howard, 
U.S.A. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. pp. 
349. $1.50. 

2A Great Mother. By Frances E. Willard and Minerva 
Brace Norton. With an Introduction by Lady Henry 
Somerset. Chicago: Woman’s Temperance Publishing 
Association. pp. 297. 
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this self-sustained, brave, spiritual woman. A 
knowledge of her life communicated to others 
by means of these impressive pages, gives an 
uplift to all readers. The book forms a worthy 
companion piece to the author’s memorial to her 
sister, “Nineteen Beautiful Years,” and thus 
viewed, might bear as its title—Eighty-seven 
Courageous Years. 


The results of the tour of visits 
made by Dr, Rice to the public 
schools of the principal cities of this country 
are summed up in a most useful volume.* The 
defects of the school system as commonly prac- 
ticed and the lamentable effects left by it upon 
the scholars are shown with startling clearness. 
The cause of the trouble is traced to its sources, 
and adequate remedies for the whole are sug- 
gested. What has been done under the new 
methods of modern teaching in a few progress- 
ive schools is fully set forth, and the contrasts 
presented need no words to impress its superior- 
ity. The expositions of the author and the re- 
production of much of the actual work done by 
the scholars and teachers make the work prac- 
tically valuable as a guide for teachers. 

One of the most practicable of books for a 
teacher’s use is ‘‘ Teaching and Class Manage- 
ment.” Having been connected for nearly a 
quarter of a century with atraining college as 
lecturer on school management the author has 
had long experience in the subjects of which 
he treats. What are the requirements and ac- 
quirements of a good teacher, what is meant 
by teaching, what is meant by a lesson, teach- 
ing devices, and detailed plans of lessons, 
methods in instruction and in class manage- 
ment, are among the topics treated, and all are 
so clearly presented that the reader can readily 
reduce them to daily practice. 


As a leader in thought on educational ques- 
tions Colonel Parker has long held a recognized 
place, and a work from his hands attracts wide 
attention. His ‘‘ Talks on Pedagogics’’t is an 
exhaustive work which embodies the results of 
years of careful observation in the active 
field of teaching. The study of the child in 
relation to its externalities has always been the 
first theme of consideration for him, and upon 
this theme his book is based. In concentration 
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*The Public-School System ofthe United States. By 
Dr. J. M. Rice. New York: TheCenturyCo. pp. 3038. 
$1.50. 

+The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class 
Management, By Joseph Landon, F.G.S. New York: 
Macmillan and Co., pp. 462. $1.60. 

t Talks on Pedagogics. By Francis W. Parker. New 
York and Chicago: E. Ll. Kellogg & Co. pp. 491. $1.50. 
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he sees the means of all development ; and it is 
the doctrine of concentration which is so ably 
expounded in this work. The book is note- 
worthy because of its clear definitions, its scope, 
and its philosophical basis. 

‘* What are the ends sought?” should be the 
question the teacher asks himself concerning 
every part ofhis work. Only as he keeps this 
in view is he in the true sense of the word a 
teacher. To aid him in finding the correct an- 
swer to this inquiry and in the practical use of 
the proper means to this end, is the ‘‘end 
sought”? in the helpful book entitled ‘‘ School 
Management.”* It abounds in suggestions 
which may be carried out in all departments of 
school work. 

That well-known writer on educational topics, 
M. Compayré, has added to the list of his pub- 
lications a work treating on the origin and his- 
tory of universities.t It is preceded by a force- 
ful sketch of Abelard, “‘the forerunner of uni- 
versities,’? about whom so much of romantic in- 
terest centers. In the methods of this great 
educationist the author finds the soul of the 
scholastic philosophy which lasted until the 
Renaissance. The rapid and comprehensive 
sketches of world-famous institutions of learn- 
ing, and general views of the theories put into 
practice in them, give information which it 
would be difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

In her ‘‘Symbolic Education’’{ Miss Blow 
calls attention to the philosophic principles un- 
derlying the kindergarten system of education. 
She traces the rise and development of that sys- 
tem, recognizing in Pestalozzi its herald or 
prophet, and in Froebel its philosopher. A 
clear, close study of child life is followed by a 
very capable commentary in Froebel’s ‘“‘ Mother 
Play,” the chief text-book of the kindergarten 
teacher. 

A book in line with the above, and which 
should be studied first, is ‘‘ Infant Mind.’’|| The 
development of the senses and of the intellect 
in the child, as revealed to the author through 
the study of years, is the theme discussed. The 
careful observations are accurately recorded and 
form a treasure house of knowledge. 

That old favorite among books designed for 
the use of teachers, Page’s ‘“‘ Theory and Prac- 





*School Management. By Emerson E. White, A. M., 
LL.D. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. pp. 320. $1.00. 

fy Abelard. By Gabriel Compayré. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. pp. 315. $1.25. 

{Symbolic Education. By Susan E. Blow. pp. 251.— 
| Mental Development in the Child. By W. Preyer. 
Translated from the German by H. W. Brown, New 
York: D. Appletonand Company. pp.170. $1.00, 
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tice of Teaching,’’* which for nearly half a cen- 
tury has held a foremost place, appears in a 
new edition. Convenient in form, well bound 
and well printed, and containing an excellent 
biography of the author, it should find a place in 
every teacher’s library. 

De Guimp’s “ Pestalozzi” + has been known to 
the public too long to need any comment. The 
translator has done good work, and the vol- 
ume should find a place in the library of every 
teacher. It is from such sources as this that 
inspiration in the great work of instructing the 
young should be sought. 


Professor Laurie’s book { on the life of Come- 
nius, that remarkable educational reformer of 
the seventeenth century, besides being a fine 
biography is a helpful treatise on educational 
methods. It contains a full exposition of the 
aims of instruction as held by Comenius and 
then proceeds to treat at length of his manner 
of carrying out those aims. Many suggestions 
of present practical value may be found in it by 
the teachers of to-day. ; 


A new edition of De Graff’s ‘‘ School Room 
Guide,’’|| with some new chapters and an en- 
tire new set of plates makes its appearance. 
Training children how to see for themselves is 
the basic thought of the book. 

“The Philosophy of Teaching’? is an ex- 
haustive and rather technical work treated un- 
der the threefold division of the Teaching Proc- 
ess, the Aim in Teaching, and Method in 
Teaching. Closely read it will forcibly impress 
upon the teacher the vastness of his work and its 
limitless possibilities. 

For a more complete description of summer 
literature with some interesting and instructive 
educational announcements, see our July num- 
ber, pp. 357 to 383. 


The twelfth and thirteenth parts 
of ‘‘The Book of the Fair ’’{ are 
as full of beauty and interest as all of their pred- 
ecessors have been. In esthetic and historic 
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* Theory and Practice of Teaching. By David P. Page, 
A. M. Chicago: A. Flanagan. pp. 324. 80 cents. 

+ Pestalozzi. By Baron Roger DeGuimps. Translated 
by Margaret Cuthbertson Crombie. pp. 320. Cloth, $1.50 ; 
paper 50 cents——{ John Amos Comenius. By S. S. 
Laurie, A. M., F. R. S. E. pp. 272. Paper socents.——] The 
School Room Guide. By E. V. De Graff, A.M. pp. 396. 
Paper 50 cents ;cloth $1.00. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
deen, 

2 The Philosophy of Teaching. By Arnold Tompkins. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. pp. 280, 

€ The Book of the Fair. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
Parts XII. and XIII. Chicago: The Bancroft Company. 
$1.00 each. 
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value this superb work leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. The author deals with his subject in an 
appreciative and able manner, selecting with rare 
discrimination the most valuable information 
from the treasure house of the great Exposition. 
Excellent judgment is apparent in the choice of 
subjects for reproduction, and the velvety blacks 
and whites of the half-tones show the best of 
“originals,” plates, and press-work. A few 
artistic wash drawings are interspersed, an 
especially characteristic and effective one being 
the headpiece for the chapter on “ Fisheries and 
Pisciculture.”” The enterprising publishers are 
to be congratulated on the success of their 
ambitious venture. 


The ordinary autograph album fades into in- 
significance beside the array of signatures col- 
lected in the souvenir copy of ‘‘The World’s 
Columbian Exposition Memorial.’”’* They are 
the names signed to the memorial presented to 
the governments of the world asking that all in- 
ternational questions and differences be submit- 
ted for settlement by arbitration. The appen- 
dix contains addresses by a number of noted 
advocates of the substitution of arbitration 
for war, an extract from ‘Our Christian Herit- 
age’’ by Cardinal Gibbons, a list of seventy-five 
cases in which arbitration has proved its practi- 
cability, Secretary Gresham’s letter to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, and much other valuable material 
and suggestion. 


A unique collection of essays will be found in 
Mr. Ayres’ ‘Book about Theater Folk and 
Theater Art.”{ They are intended for the in- 
struction of any who wish to become intelligent 
critics of acting and elocution and are charac- 
terized by candor and ability. 


Mr. I. V. Flagler, widely known as the 
organist of Chautauqua, has composed and 
edited a new book for young people’s societies, 
and Sunday school and song services.t The 
music is of a higher grade than is usually found 
in books of this kind. The bright, ringing, and 
inspiring melody and the rich and varied har- 
mony are such as cannot fail to give vitality 
and interest to the singing. New Epworth 
League and Christian Endeavor songs are in- 
troduced. The book will meet a growing de- 
mand for better music in Sunday schools. 


Judging from the first number of Longmans’ 





* The World’s Columbian Exposition Memorial. Chi- 
cago: World’s Columbian Commission. 

t Actors and Acting. Elocution and Elocutionists, By 
Alfred Ayres. New York: D. Appleton and Company- 
PP. 275. $1.25. 

tSongs of Praise and Devotion. 
burn, N. Y. pp. 110. 
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Music Course* the series promises to be a truly 
valuable one. Notes, accent and time, synco- 
pation, major and minor scales, and transposi- 
tion are some of the subjects of the chapters, 
each being dealt with in a clear and not too 
technical manner. 





With Exercises. By T. H. 
New York: Longmans, 


* The Elements of Music. 
Bertenshaw, B. A., B. Mus. 
Green, and Co. pp. 92. 35 cts. 
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Campaign Echoes: the Autobiography of Mrs. Letitia 
Youmans. Toronto: William Briggs. pp. 311. 

The Psychology of Attention. By Th. Ribot. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. pp.1I5. 25 cts. 
paper ; 75 cts. cloth. 

Great Teachers of Four Centuries. By Ossian H. Lang. 
New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg &Co. pp. 59. 
The Uniform Examination Questions of the State of New 
York, 1u Drawing. pp. 75.——Industrial Training in 
Reformatory Institutions. By Franklin H. Briggs. pp- 13. 
25 cts.——Boys as They are Made and How to Remake 
Them. By Franklin H. Briggs. pp. 24. Syracuse, N.Y.: 

Cc. W. Bardeen. 

The Child Physically and Mentally. By Bertha Meyer, 

New York: M.L. Holbrook Co. pp. 155. 
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Joan of Arc and The English Mail Coach. By Thomas 
De Quincey. pp. 138.——First Course in Science. By 
John F. Woodhull. Vol. I. pp 79.——Specimens of Ar- 
gumentation. Modern. Compiled by George P. Baker. 
pp. 178. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

Induction Studies in English Grammar, By William R. 
Harper, Ph. D. and Isaac B. Burgess, A. M. pp. 96. 40 
cents,——The American System of Vertical Writing. 
Six Numbers. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. 

A System of Lucid Shorthand. Devised by William 
George Spencer. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. pp. 28. 

Glimpses at the Plant World. By Fanny D. Bergen. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. pp. 156. 

Educational and Industrial System of Drawing : Manual 
Training, Nos.1and2. Mechanical Manual and Six 
Drawing Books. Primary Freehand Manual and Six 
Drawing Books. Modeland Object Manual and Three 
a. Freehand Manual and Eight Draw- 
ing Books. A{sthetic Manual and Six Drawing Books. 
An Ideal Coursein Elementary Art Education. pp 22. 
= Langdon S. Thompson, A. M., Ph.D.——A History 
of the United States. By Allen C, Thomas, A.M. pp 482. 
Boston, Chicago and New York; D, C. Heath & Co. 

Electrical Engineering Leaflets. Numbers, 1, 2, 3, & 4. 
By Prof. E. J. Houston, Ph.D. and A. E. Kennelly, 
F.R.A.S. New York: The Electrical Engineer. 

John Wesley and Premillennialism. By Nathaniel West. 
Pp. 49.——Selected Hymns and Tunes from the Metho- 
dist Hymnal, the Epworth Hymnal, Nos. 1 and 2, and 
Imperial Songs. pp. 64. The Epworth Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine as Taught in Methodism. By W. 
W. Martin, M. A. pp. 113. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR JULY, 1894. 


HoME NeEws.—July 3. Opening at Saratoga of the 16th 
annual convention of the National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

July 4. The Cuyahoga soldiers and sailors’ monument 
dedicated at Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 5. The national expenditures forthe year ending 
June 30, exceed the receipts by $69,633,023.08. 

July 7. The National Council of Education in session at 
Asbury Park. 

July 11. The National Convention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor opens in Cleveland, 
Ohio, with an attendance of 10,000 delegates. _ 

July 13. Patrick Eugene Prendergast hanged at Chi- 
cago for the murder of Carter Harrison, October 28, 1893. 

July 17. The president signs the bill permitting Utah 
to hold a constitutional convention and to be admitted 
into the Union as a state. 

July 18. The New York State Constitutional Conven- 
tion votes against woman suffrage. 

July 19. Clifton R. Breckinridge, of Arkansas, ap- 
pointed minister to Russia to succeed Andrew D. White, 
resigned. 

July 21. Admiral Walker, recalled from Hawaii, takes 
charge ofthe Naval Academy at Annapolis, 

July 22. Opening at Asbury Park of the annual conven- 
tion of the Christian Arbitration and Peace Society. 

July 23. Governor Tillman of South Carolina issues a 
proclamation to open the state liquor dispensaries on 
August I. 

July 25. Carroll D. Wright, commissioner of labor, 
Nicholas Worthington of Illinois, and John D. Kernan of 
New York appointed as committee of investigation and 
arbitration on the recent Pullman strike. 

July 27. Gold amounting to $4,800,000 ordered for ship- 
ment, bringing the treasury’s gold balance down to less 
than $57,000,000. 

July 28. Failures in the United States for the week 


ending July 28 are 249 compared with 356 last year. 


FOREIGN NEwWS.—July2. Sir Charles Russell appointed 
lord chief justice of England. 

July 4. The Inaugural Address of President Casimir- 
Perier read in the French Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Madame Carnot declines a pension offered her by 
the French government, 

July 4. The Hawaiian Republic officially proclaimed 
with Sanford B. Dole as president. 

July 5. M. Auguste Burdeau elected president of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

July 9. The German Bundesrath rejects the bill repeal- 
ing the anti-Jesuit laws. 

July 12. A tariff war declared by Germany against 
Spain. 

July 16. The infant son of the Duke of York christened 
Edwin Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David. 
—Oxford wins five and a half events and Yale three 
and a half in the international athletic contest in Eng- 
land. 

July 17. The Anti-anarchist bill passed by the Ital- 
ian Senate without debate. 

July 18. Cholera raging in St. Petersburg; 1,500 cases 
since July 1. 

July 19. The miners’ conciliation board, composed of 
employers and employees, meet in London and deter- 
mine upon the limit of variation in wages until January 1, 
1896.——Lega, the anarchist who attempted to assassinate 
Premier Crispi, sentenced to prison for twenty years. 

July 20. The quarter centenary of the establishment of 
submarine telegraph, celebrated in London. 

July 24. War begun between China and Japan. 

July 27. The French Senate pass the Anti-anarchist 
bill by a vote of 205 to657.——The new Anglo-American 
cable across the Atlantic between Heart's Content, New- 
foundland, and Valencia, Ireland, completed. 

July 28. A blue book issued by the governor of Hong” 
Kong reports 120,000 deaths from the plague in the Can- 
ton district. 
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Women with long, thick hair find it difficult to keep it in proper 
order without too frequent washing, which renders it dry and harsh. 
The following method is effectual and need only be repeated once 
in two months, if the hair is well brushed each night. 

seat the white of an egg sufficiently to break it, rub this well 
into the scalp. Wash it off thoroughly with Ivory Soap and warm 
water, rinse off the soap and when the hair is dry it will be found 
soft and glossy. Ordinary soaps are too strong, use only the Ivory 
Soap. 


G. 16 CopyriGut 1893, By THe Procter & GamBLe Co 
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P-e-a-r-l-i-n-e. 
This is the way we spell it. It’s 
necessary to mention it, because 
some women don't seem to know. 
We find so many who say they use 
Pearline, and then, upon examina- 
tion, find that what they are using is 
only some imitation of it. 
See if your package is marked as above. 
There is only one Pearline. It makes white 
things whiter—bright things brighter—eco- 
nomical and saves at every point. For wash- 
ing and cleaning, nothing under any other name can equal it. 


S Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as" 
en or “‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FAI.SE— Pearline is never peddled, 


: and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send it back 414 JAMES PYLE, N. Y 
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The New Year of the C. L. S. C. opens 
with bright prospects. Hard times seem 
powerless to check the forward impulse of 
the great circle. The necessities of life are 
the last things to feel the imperious touch of 
“financial stringency”? and thousands of 
men and women wisely regard their Chau- 
tauqua work as one of the essentials. Stir- 
ring reports of successful meetings at the 
various summer Assemblies give assurance 
of continued interest throughout the year. 

The Class of ’98 already records a large 
membership, due undoubtedly to the fact 
that the books of the current year, the Eng- 
lish Year, offer unwonted attractions to those 
who would keep in touch with the current 
thought of the times. Among the chief top- 
ics considered will be that of Europe in the 
19th Century to the true appreciation of 
which the study of English History and of 
the Renaissance in Art will naturally lead. 
Thousands of cultivated men and women 
have come to appreciate the fact that though 
they may read widely in many lines, a brief, 
compact, comprehensive course like that of 
the C. L. S. C. is of the greatest value asa 
background to their other reading. 

All members of the C. L. S. C. new and 
old should lend a hand in enlisting members 
for the Class of ’98 during the next few 
weeks. Personal effort counts for a great 
deal and the Chautauqua Office will gladly 


co-operate. Send for circulars, interview 





THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


pastors, public school principals, teachers 
and other leaders in educational work. Many 
of the large women’s clubs could wisely 
carry forward a Chautauqua circle as one 
feature of their many sided work. In hun- 
dreds of towns where the work has never 
been established, circles can be organized if 
a few earnest spirits will bestir themselves. 
Never before has the C. L. S. C. offered so 
valuable a course nor one that will appeal to 
so large a class of readers. A host of mis- 
sionaries is needed to carry forward the work. 
Who will volunteer? 


Finally—Every Chautauqua reader should 
be a C. L. S.C. member. Membership in 
the C. L. S. C. is a constant inspiration to 
continuous work. More victories are lost 
from lack of courage than from failing 
strength. The Chautauqua reader who can 
“hold on” has in him the elements of a con- 
queror. The student who sets before him as 
his goal the completion of the four years’ 
course 7 four years, makes time for the nec- 
essary work and comes out mentally a 
stronger man than he who leaves to an in- 
definite millennium the completion of his 
self-appointed task. 


Let every member of the C. L. S. C. who 
has the courage of genuine conviction, send 
to the office for circulars and take an active 
part in the campaign for ’94-5. 


Address John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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She can bake, she can broil. she can fry: 
Never acake does she spoil, vor a pie. 
Dhe's perfectly neat, 2 
Her temper is sweet, 
And this is the reason why: 
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WHAT MEMBERS SAY OF THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE. 


No better evidence of the worth of a given 
thing can be produced than the opinions 
of those who have tried it and speak from 
their own practical experience. Herewith 
are given a few unsolicited opinions of 
persons who have read the C. L. S. C. course, 
representing all quarters of the country. 
They are well worth careful examination. 

FROM A TEACHER. 

‘‘T am a primary teacher and the readings 
are just what I need, as they take me away 
from thoughts of my school room and keep 
me from being so narrow.”’ 





, Pennsylvania. 


FROM A CLERGYMAN. 

‘*To say that I have enjoyed this year’s 
course would not express it. It is worthy 
every effort put forth. Its influence will be 
deep and wide in the ways of truth and 
light. The C. L. S. C. course is truly a pro- 
moter of real culture, in that the heart is 
inspired with nobler purposes and higher 
aims.”’ , Maine. 

FROM A FARMER’S WIFE. 

‘‘I am a busy farmer’s wife, and I have 
filled out the memoranda. Do you not think 
I appreciate it? Iam only sorry it had not 
come into my life before I was forty-seven 
years old.’ , Iowa. 








FROM AN INVALID. 

“‘T have often felt the desire to express 
to headquarters my thankfulness to the 
Cc. L. S. C. Not having health to attend 
school in my girlhood, I grew to maturity 
with a feeling of great diffidence, even in the 
society of those of my own age, which grew 
or rather increased in intensity as time 
passed, until I learned of the C. L. S. C., 
and enrolled my name. Those four years of 
study gave me not only the ‘outlook’ 
promised, but a real love for the kind of 
reading I needed, and aconfidence and feel- 
ing of ease with all with whom I came in 
contact.” , New Hampshire. 

FROM OTHER BUSY PEOPLE. 

‘I find in this course one of the greatest 
pleasures I know of in this life. It is life 
and food to the soul.’’ 





, Minnesota. 


**T cannot refrain from mentioning that 
this course has been of untold advantage to 
me, and although my duties have been so 
pressing as to allow me little time for study, 
yet I have been greatly profited.’’ 








, Canada. 


“IT can never cease being thankful for 


what the C. L. S. C. has been tome. It has 
helped to make life worth living.”’ 
, Pennsylvania. 





‘“‘ The four years’ course has been invalu- 
able to me, causing me to see life in a differ- 
ent light, giving me greater ambitions, and 
awakening new desires which some day I 
hope to realize.”’ , New Jersey. 





‘‘The course of reading has been to me an 
inestimable blessing, broadening and deep- 
ening my conception of life and its responsi- 
bilities. It has given me germs of thought 
that I should never have had without it, and 
while I am about my work what I have read 
furnishes me with subjects for thought and 
meditation and keeps my mind from dwelling 
on the petty cares and crosses of daily life.’’ 
, Ohio. 


‘May God bless you in your effort to reach 
those who have been so fettered by life’s bur- 
dens, that they had striven, though all in 
vain, to stifle the aspirations to a higher and 
nobler life, because they thought their chance 
had fled ; to open for them a door is benevo- 
lence indeed.” 


‘“*T cannot express the great benefit I have 
received from this course of study. Life is 
much more enjoyable than before and work 
no longer a drudgery.”’ 











, Pennsylvania. 


‘“‘The amount of good your Chautauqua 
has done cannot be estimated; to my mind 
its influence is greater than all temperance 
organizations. Get boys interested in good 
reading, they will have no inclination for 
saloons.”’ , Pennsylvania. 





FROM MOTHERS. 

‘‘Let me say how delightful I have found 
the course. I realize how much more com- 
petent any mother is to overlook the educa- 
tion of her children in their morals, as well 
as the discipline of their minds, by becoming 
a Chautauquan.”’ , lowa. 


“T think the C. L. S. C. is just what busy 
mothers need. It keeps our minds fresh to 
answer the many questions daily asked by 
our little ones.”’ , Minnesota, 








For all details and information about the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circie 
address JOHN H. VINCENT, Drawer 194, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SARSAPARILLA ees 


PURIFIE 






indicate the approach of cold and 
storm. Are you prepared for the 
Fall? io your blood in good condition, or is it impure 
and thin? Are you nervous, chilly, irritable, easily 
fatigued, troubled with frequent headaches, loss of appe- 
tite, sleeplessness, debility, or rheumatism? If so, you 
need the cleansing, renovating, invigorating assistance 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take it now, in bright, breezy 
September. It will build up your system, when run 
down with summer heat, overwork, or iliness. It will 
expel every acid and humor from the blood and establish 
your health on a sure and permanent basis. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 
Admitted at 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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4 wishes to speak through the Register of the ¢ 
H A FRIEND beneficial results he has received fromaregular © 
=o use of Ayer’s Pills. He says: ‘I was feeling ¢ : 
£0 sick and tired and my stomach seemed all out of order. I tried a O 
29 number of remedies, but none seemed to give me relief until I was bs 
20 induced to try the old reliable Ayer’s Pills. I have taken only one 3 
=o box, but I feel like a new man. I think they are the most pleasant = 
£0 and easy to take of anything I ever used, being so finely sugar-coated © 
+4 that even a child will take them.’’—Boothbay (Me.) Register. } 
£0 . . ° 
7 ~=Ayer’s Cathartic Pills ° 


Admitted for Exhibition 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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For two years the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle has carried on a system of 
**Read Lectures’ which have proved a most 
valuable auxiliary to its work. Chautauqua 
reading circles which could not afford the ex- 
pense of a university extension lecturer have 
been able to secure consecutive courses of 
lectures written by specialists and these have 
been delivered in many communities under 
varied conditions. 

The first year the €xperiment was tested 
with a single set of lectures on Greek Social 
Life, prepared by Prof. Owen Seaman of Dur- 
ham College, England, and the plan worked 
so successfully that during the season of 
’93-4 three additional courses were offered, of 
six lectures on Social Science by Professor 
Small of the University of Chicago, a second 
course of three lectures on Great Periods of 
Medizval History and Art by Professor 
Goodyear of the Brooklyn Institute (this 
course being provided with an illustrated 
syllabus) and a third course of six lectures 
on the Poetry and Teaching of Robert Brown- 
ing by ProfessorSeaman. The plan has con- 
tinued to meet with much favor; many towns 
which tried it the first year have made use of 
it a second time with equally satisfactory re- 
sults. In spite of the hard times a large 
number of courses have been given and to 
keep pace with the demand for still other 
courses, a new series on Nineteenth Century 
History is being planned for the season of 
’94-5. This course will be so arranged that 





CHAUTAUQUA EXTENSION LECTURES. 





it will supplement Professor Judson’s book 
on ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century,’’ which forms 
part of the required reading of the C. L. S. C. 
for the current year. 

The arrangement consists in the furnishing 
by the Chautauqua Office, of a given set of 
lectures either in printed or type written 
form. These are loaned to the community 
and at the end of the course are returned. In 
addition to the lectures, course tickets and 
printed announcements for general distribu- 
tion are provided. The writer of the lectures 
also prepares a complete syllabus of the en- 
tire course, this is printed in pamphlet form 
and a copy given to every ticket holder. 

The course tickets above mentioned are 
sold at fifty cents each and one half of the 
proceeds sent to the Chautauqua Office. 
case the results of the sales of tickets ex- 
ceeds fifty dollars, only twenty-five dollars are 
required, this being the maximum amount 
returned to headquarters. By this plan, the 
only element lacking in the course is the 
presence of the lecturer himself, but it is 


In 


often possible in many communities to se- 
cure men and women of ability who can not 
only present the lectures successfully, but 
carry on also an informal discussion or quiz 
at the close. The plan has been utilized by 
literary clubs, Christian Endeavor and mis- 
sionary societies as well as by Chautauqua 
circles. 

All interested should send for full informa- 
tion to John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Design, 
ARE THE BEST « Zu. 


and Finish. 





$75 T0 $135 


Fitted with the universally famous Bartlett ‘‘clincher’’ or Palmer Tire. 
SEND FOR HANDSOME CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of the Remington 313 & 315 Broa dway, New Yo rk. 


Fire Arms, of world-wide reputation. 
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3) , Cycling is the Popular 
9 Sport of the Day. 
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Firm muscles, good complexion, 
and cheerful spirits are the re- 
sults of plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise and sunshine. There is 
health in the wheel. 


































Every essential quality of bicycle con- y 
struction, style, grace, speed, strength, 
stability, and beauty of finish are com- 
bined in Columbias. They are abso- 
lutely and unequivocally the standard 
bicycles of the world, unequalled and 
unapproached. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


° 
Crescent Bicycles. 
An Entirely New Line for 1894. 
$75 LADIES’ (No. 4) 361bs. MEN'S (No.z) 30 Ibs. 
50 abies’ (No. 5) 321bs. MEN'S (No.2)27 ibs. 
$40 misses (No.6)301bs. YOUTHS’ (No.3)25 Ibs. 


We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 






































made and sold at the above prices. We are represented Catalovue fi t 
in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. aeecion oF ‘meallad the Boston, New York, 
illustrated Catalogue Free on application. two 2-cent stunips. Chicago, Hartford. J ‘ 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, —=£)) 
Chicago. New York. ~~ 
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THE C. L. S. C. BOOKS FOR ’94-5. 


Five exceptionally strong and interesting 
books, supplemented by THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
form the scheme of study marked out for 
Chautauqua readers during the coming 
season. The spirit of the times tends toward 
the study of social forces, and in ‘‘The 
Growth of the English Nation ’”’ by Professor 
Coman of Wellesley College, the thoughtful 
reader will find much interest in the story of 
the gradual uplifting of the English people. 
‘‘Europe in the XIXth Century” by Pro- 
fessor Judson of the University of Chicago, 
will be found a compact and fascinating 
guide to those who would clearly understand 
the political situation in Europe at the 
present day ; the student of literature will 


hold high converse with the great writers of 
English literature, through the medium of 
Professor Beers’ ‘‘ From Chaucer to Tenny- 
son’? and Professor Goodyear’s book on 
‘*The Renaissance and Modern Art,’’ with 
its copious illustrations, will bring every 
student of English and modern history into 
closer touch with the thought and life of the 
times. The fifth book of the course, ‘‘ Walks 
and Talks in the Geological Field,’ will 
prove a delight even to those least disposed 
toward scientific subjects. No more attract- 
ive series of books has ever been placed be- 
fore Chautauqua readers, and the Class of ’98 
by its enrollment of new members, is already 
showing its appreciation of the opportunity. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


The Chautauqua Correspondence College 
is a department of the Chautauqua system 
distinct from the reading circle. In the 
college Chautauqua offers work on a par with 
that offered in the best resident colleges. A 
student by correspondence must, of course, 
work at a disadvantage, compared with a 
student in a regular college, and the diffi- 
culties attending correspondence study are 
so great that no one should attempt it who 
is not thoroughly in earnest and prepared to 
do hard work. Indeed no one is invited to 
join the Chautauqua Correspondence College 
who is able to go to a good school or college 
for the instruction he wants. Chautauqua 
aims, not to supplant the local college nor to 
prevent students from going to college, but 
to give specific and practical help to those 
who must remain at home. The opportuni- 
ties of correspondence study are the best 
substitute for the opportunities of a regular 
college course, and appeal most strongly to 
adults. 

The work is conducted by teachers in some 
of our best universities and colleges, includ- 
ing Yale, University of Wisconsin, University 
of Chicago, Wesleyan, and a half dozen 
others. Each student corresponds directly 
and personally with his instructor and is 


sure of the results he reaches. He studies 
by himself and may complete his course as 
rapidly or slowly as he pleases. In being 
thrown so largely upon his own resources he 
develops critical habits of study, and acquires 
a confidence in the results of his own study 
which belongs only to a well-disciplined 
mind. 

Each student chooses his own courses, and 
may study any subject in the curriculum for 
which he is prepared. Thereisa preparatory 
department for those who are not ready to do 
regular college work, so that any one who 
can read and write inteliigibly and has the 
willcan study advantageously by the corre- 
spondence method. 

Among the subjects offered are Latin, 
Greek, German, French, English, Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Logic, Psychology, Eth- 
ics, Philosophy, Political Economy, Finance, 
Biology, Physiology, Botany, Geology, Min- 
eralogy, Physics, Chemistry, Spanish, Italian, 
Hebrew, and New Testament Greek. These 
are not reading courses about these subjects, 
but the subjects themselves. 

For full information regarding the college, 
address John H. Daniels, Executive Secre- 
tary, Buffalo, N. Y. Always enclose stamp 
for reply. 
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NOW FINEST OF THE WHEAT 
READY —No. 2 


—EDITORS— 
Geo. D. Elderkin, C. C. McCabe, Jno. R. Sweeney, Wm. J. Kirkpatrick, F. A. Hardin, 


ALREADY PRONOUNCED 
A Grand Compilation of Gospel Music and Fully Equal to its Popular Predecessor. 


Any Pastor, Superintendent, Church Chorister or Epworth League 
may obtain ONE COPY ONLY for examination, by remitting 20 cents to Publishers. 
Large orders are -— coming in. Send immediately for a sample copy. 

amp ed ST free on application. 


12 copies, by Express, Not Not Prepaid, 3.60 ; 100 copies, by Express, Not Prepaid, $30.00. 
For sale by all Book Rooms. 


IT WINS BY MERIT 
THE FINEST OF THE WHEAT 
600,000 SOLD. 
Commendatory Notices of FINest oF THE WHEAT are pouring in from all sides. The book 
bids = _ go to a sale of 750,000 copies. No book, old or new, can pees this. 
only book equal to it is FINEST OF ‘THE WHEAT 
Single C Copy, Postpaid, 35 cents; 12 copies, by Express, NOT PREPAID, 33. 60; 
100 copies, by Express, NOT PREPAID, $30.00. 
Send for Circulars and Discounts to the Trade, 


NEW BOOK! 


Song and Study for God's Little Ones 


Edited by Bertha F. Vella, C. C. McCabe, D. B. Towner and W. N. Hartshern. 


TO THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


Song and Studies for God’s Little Ones is a book of about 180 pages. It contains more than 80 sweet 
and practical songs for children. A large proportion of them are new for this book, and include many motion 
songs, together with the famous “‘ Palestine Song’’ used in teaching Bible er. 
Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.40 per dozen, Not Prepaid. $20.00 per hundred, Not Prepaid. 


R. R. McCABE & CO., Publishers, 166 South Clinton Street, Chicago. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND TESTIMONIALS FOR ALL OR EITHER OF THE ABOVE. 


Popular Music at Popular Prices. 


All the requirements of conventions, camp meetings, general song services, and ‘assem- 
blies for a low-priced music book of a popular character that will please the various musical 
tastes of the multitude are met in 


Selected Hymns and Tunes 
From the Methodist Hymnal, Epworth Hymnal, Nos. 1 and 2, and 
Imperial Songs. 
Every hymn and tune in this book has its warm admirers, and a large majority of them 
are sung by a great chorus of zealous Christian workers throughout this country. 
Upward of 100 Hymns and Tunes. Single copy, 15 cents. Per hundred, $10. 


The New Songster in cheaper binding. 


To meet the demands of such Sunday schools and Social Meetings as cannot afford, at 
the present time, to buy 


IMPERIAL SONGS. 


JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 
Edited by { STEPHEN V.R. FORD, ’ : 


in its regular binding, a special edition of this latest, brightest, and sprightliest of songsters 
in strong manilla cover has been prepared, which is furnished at $15 a hundred. 
Single copy, 20 cents. 


HUNT & EATON, = 150 FIFTH AVENUE, = NEW YORK. 


When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 
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The Twentieth Volume of 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


BEGINS WITH THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 
Many of the foremost writers in Europe and the United States are already under engagement to write for 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN in the near future. Among the many notable features which will go to 
make up the 20th volume, which begins with the October number, are the following : 
A series of two notable illustrated articles on the Development of Transportation in the Nineteenth 
Century will begin in the October number. These are : 


Development of Railroads in the United States. 
By Brandt Mansfield. Illustrated with age of representative types of railroad locomotives, cars, 
and appliances, showing the evolution of railroad transportation since the beginning of the century. 


Development of Steamships in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Lieut. Commander Uriel Sebree of the United States Navy. A practical and pogeiee article descriptive 
of the development of steamship transportation during the present century. To be accompanied 
by illustrations indicative of the marvelous strides which have been made in the con- 
struction of steamships during the past one hundred years. 


Stories as a Mode of Thinking. 

By Professor Richard G. Moulton, Ph. D., ofthe University of Chicago. A series of three interpretative articles 
on historical novels of a single period of a history. This eminent authority will have for the 
subjects of these single art interpretations, Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho, Sir Walter 
Scott’s Woodstock, and one other novel of this literary period. 


Social Life in England. 
A series of three articles by John Ashton, of London, an eminent authority of long standing 
upon the social history of England. 


Representative Legislative Assemblies of the World To-day. 
A series of three articles by Prof. John W. Burgess, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor Political Science 
in Columbia College, a noted scholar and entertaining writer. 


Bishop John H. Vincent 
Will continue to select the Sunday Readings. 


Germany and the Germans. By Sidney Whitman. 

A series of nine articles by this foremost English authority upon the social and political history of Imperial 
Germany. The series will present a continuous picture of German life to-day, describing typical scenes 
of the Fatherland. Among the articles in this important line will be character sketches of two emi- 
nent Germans, Field Marshal von Moltke, whom Mr. Whitman knew intimately, and Prince 
Bismarck with whom he has sustained a long personal friendship. 


Contemporary English Writers. 
By Jeannette Gilder, a graceful writer and well known as a literary critic. 


Historic Landmarks of London, Illustrated. 
By John Gennings, of the Central News staff, London. 


English Art of the Present Day, Illustrated. 
By Horace Townsend, a progressive London journalist whose specialty is art criticism. 


What Science Has Done for the World, 

Is the general title of a series of nine popular scientific articles dealing with the history of scientific develop- 
ment in its different branches. Each article will be written by an eminent specialist. Among the sub- 
jacts of the articles to ongees in this line and the experts who will deal with them are: Science at 
the Beginning of the Century, by Dr. Paul Carus; The World’s Debt to Geology, by Prof. N.S. 
Shaler, of Harvard University ; The World’s Debt to Astronomy, by Prof. Simon Newcome 
of Johns Hopkins University; What Chemistry Has Done for the World, by Prof. H. B. 
Cornwall of Princeton College. Other eminent experts will discuss the progress of 
science in other fields and the whole series will conclude with a review of the 
scientific development of the century by Dr. Paul Carus. 


Great Acts of the English Parliament, and Politics as a Career in England. 
Two articles, by Prof. T. Raleigh, M. A., professor of English Law, University of Oxford, England. 


Engineering Achievements of the Nineteenth Century. 

A series of practical papers upon topics of wide interest, including Famous Bridges of the World, Great City 
Railroads, Great Canals, etc., etc. Mr. Robert A. Sloan, formerly chief engineer of the great elevated 
railroad system of New York, now chief engineer of the South Side Elevated Railroad, 
Chicago; Mr. A. G. de Monocal, chief engineer of the Nicaragua Canal and other 
practical engineers will contribute to this series. 


Current History and Opinion. 


A new department for CU. L. 8. C. students, teachers in the public schools, and busy people who would 
study the world’s progress and keep abreast of the times ; for local circles of the C. L. 8. C., Literary Clubs, 
Woman’s Clubs, Church Lyceums, University Extension Societies, and other local organizations a part or 
all of whose sessions are taken up with a discussion of current topics. From eight to twelve pages each 
month will be devoted to this department which will contain a résumé of the important history of each 
month supplemented by representative opinions bearing on the great questions of the times. 


Other Features. 


There will be many other articles by eminent writers. Wholesome fiction from the pens of some of the 
most accomplished writers of story and romance will form an attractive feature of almost every number. 
The Editor's Outlook will contain each month conservative and well timed comments on live questions; 
the department of Talk About Books will afford a critical monthly review of the newest and best ks and 
the Woman’s Council Table will number among its contributors many of the best women writers who will 
present no less than six articles monthly upon topics of interest to women in every sphere of life. 

A new dress of large plain type will be among the improvements made in THE CHAUTAUQUAN beginning 
with the October number. Careful attention to the smallest detail in the matter of typographical arrange- 
ment and the use of a new, clear type will leave nothing to be desired in the way of attractive typography. 


NOW IS THE, TIME TO RENEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
In order that the October number, the first to be issued in the new volume, may be received promptly. 
The subscription price of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is low,—only $2.00 for single subscriptions and $ rf each 
for clubs of five or more to one post office. Address 
Dr. T. L. FLOOD, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 
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‘‘ In my opinion * The Chautauguan’ has been from the first in closer touch with the real heart of pro- 
gressive humanity than any other magazine with which I am acquainted.”’ 


WHAT IS SAID OF 


—Frances E. Willard. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


“Among the fountains of home literature none 
pours fortha purer, more beautiful stream than ‘ The 
Chautauquan.’”—BSoston Budget, 


“¢The Chautauquan’ is a magazine which should 
be in every home, especially if there are young peo- 
ple there.” —Herkimer News (N. Y.). 


“.....A magazine for the thoughtful and pro- 
gressive.”’—A merican Newsman, 

“*The Chautauquan’ goes far toward supplying a 
liberal education in each number.’’ —Congregationalist 
(Boston). 


“To the editor of ‘The Chautauquan’ we tender 
the tribute of sincere admiration tor the variety, 
solidity, entertainingness, and interest of his pages, 
and they are neither tedious nor frivolous.”— Sun 
(New York). 


*** The Chautauquan’ magazine is characteristic for 
symmetry and variety. Few branches of knowledge 
are left untouched, Art and literature, science and 
history, politics and housekeeping receive impartial 
attention.” —7he Golden Rule (Boston). 


““« The Chautauquan’ discusses all manner of sub- 
jects, and there is nobody who cannot extract from it 
something helpful and interesting. It commands 
the pens of some of the best writers, who always 
have something to say which is practical and to the 
point.”— The Advance (Chicago). 


“In the matter of instruction it eclipses all of the 
fifteen or twenty magazines that come to this office.’’ 
—Miner Democrat (S. D.). 


“ The distinction of ‘The Chautauquan’ is that it 
is full of short articles bya great number of writers.” 
—Zion’s Herald (Boston.) 


“*The Chautauquan’ maintains its high standard 
of excellence. For variety, brightness, and instruct- 
iveness, it is unsurpassed.” — The School Journal 
(New York). 


“The Chautauquan’ is as usual opposer 
full. What a g d its monthly arrival is in the 
household where few papers are taken, can hardly 
be computed ; but to the more fortunate possessors it 
is almost too much. One certainly has to select 
rather than swallow.”—TZhe Fremont Journal (Fre- 
mont, Ohio). 


“Tt is one of the purest, strongest and highest toned 
periodicals we see and well worth the price, $2.00.””— 
Christian Advocate (N. C.). 


“<The Chautauquan,’ the banner low-priced maga- 
zine, comes overfiowing with good things in its line, 
and no doubt it will reach many of our C. L. S. C. 
readers who will ‘review’ it forthemselves.’’—Cumber- 
land Presbyterian (Nashville). 


“ This magazine deservedly ranks with the leadin; 
and best monthlies of our day. Always bright an 
helpful, always instruciive, and always religious, 
every department showing thoughtful care and pains- 
taking effort, it has secured a place worthy of all 
praise.” —Christian Statesman (Philadelphia). 


«The Chautauquan’ keeps up its high standard 
as a magazine and as an educational publication of 
the greatest value. Too great stress cannot be laid 
upon its character and value as an educational force. 
To be rightly known and appreciated would be to 
treble its circulation and usefulness. Pastors cannot 
fail to serve the ends of religion and —— by 
organizing and aiding in carrying on the work of 
the Chautauqua circles. The range of the magazine 
is wide, its contributors include the foremost writers 
and its contributions to current knowledge are by no 
means small.”—TZhe Lutheran Herald (Logansport, 
Ind.). 


“*The Chautauquan’ is a growing, progressive 
ee. and deserves the wide reading it receives.” 
—The Christian Advocate (New York). 


‘We are glad to call the attention of our readers to 
this magazine. Its contents always abound in at- 
tractiveness.”—Rocky Mountain Sunday School Times. 


“After having read ‘ The Chautauquan’ for a few 
months, one comes to feel that it cannot be replaced 
by any other magazine.” — Williamstown Herald (Vt.). 


“The Chautauquan’ is brimful of articles of in- 
terest not only to Chautauquans, but to all interested 
in literature.”— Western School Journal (Topeka). 


‘It would be very difficult to find a person so com- 
pletely and broadly educated that any number of ‘ The 
Chautauquan’ would not contain much that was un- 
known before. It is essentially a magazine for the 
Bateay American people.”—/Journal of Education 

oston). 


“We do not know of a magazine that gives more 
for the money or selects more wisely for its patrons 
than ‘The Chautauquan.’””—A/lbany (N. Y.) Journal. 


“* The Chautauquan ’ is full of the most excellent 
reading. The Woman’s Council Table is one of the 
finest departments printed in any magazine, the 
most eminent women writers contributing to it.”— 
Evening Star (Philadelphia). 


“The Chautauquan’ is a ma: 
library in itself.”’—T7he Western 
Stockman (Chicago). 


“*«The Chautauquan’ ts an admirable magazine. 
This excellent monthly is a liberal educator, and it 
ought to be found in every home.” — Baltimore 
American (Baltimore). 


““*The Chautauquan’ takes rank among the best 
magazines of the day, and costs only half the price.”’"— 
The Signet (Rochester, N. Y.). 


““We have been more than pleased with our peru- 
sal of ‘The Chautauquan,’ and have no hesitation in 
saying it deserves the place to which it has so rapidly 
risen in the world of magazines.”"—The West St. Paul 
Times (St. Paul). 


“«The Chautauquan’ has the best variety of in- 
tellectual reading of on My ne in the United 
States.”’—Burlington Hawkeye (lowa). 


“This splendid magazine well deserves the leadin 
position if has taken,”’—Baltimore Methodist (Md.). ” 
“There is no magazine that gets hold of more 


interesting, substantial and useful topics than ‘The 
Chautauquan.’ ’’— Zhe Ohio Soldier (Chillicothe, O.). 


ine which is a 
ural and American 





““We are glad to know that we have commended 
this valuable monthly on former occasions to some 
purpose. After our last notice, and a look at the 
number, one of our best-read men said to us, ‘I must 
get ‘The Chautauquan.’” Let others so determine, 
and they will have reason to thank us. This very 
valuable monthly is most ably conducted, and we 
most cordially recommend it to our thoughtful read- 
ers.’’— The Christian Advocate (Belfast, Ireland). 


“In ‘The Chautauquan,’ bright and inviting, under 
the separate departments will be found as good read- 
ing in_as nice a shape as is sent forth by any maga- 
zine of the country, if not indeed better than can be 
found in any other. It has undoubtedly taken its 
place as one of the standard monthlies, as one of the 
creations of the present age. Under the usual head- 
ings a rich variety of intellectual pabulum is found, 
and such as is suitable to the mission to which this 
journal is devoted. We bid ‘TheChautauquan’ God- 
speed.” — Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati). 





The subscription price of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is low,—only $2.00 per year. 


In clubs of five or more to 


one post office, $1.80 each. A request will bring a sample covy. 


Dr. 


y 
T.L. FLOOD, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 
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» REQUIRED LIT 


OF 
The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
For the New Year, 1894-5. 
COMPLETE SETS NOW READY. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION. By KATHARINE COMAN and 


ELIZABETH KENDALL, Professors in Wellesley College. 12mo, illustrated, $1. 
A new outline history of England. The attempt has been to exhibit the many different ele. 
ments of national growth which characterize the progress of a people from early times to the 
stage of modern a. The book therefore not only deals with the record of wars and 
dynastic rivalries, but treats of the economic and industrial development, of the manners, cus- 
toms, and thought which have prevailedand undergone organic growth during the centuries 
of English history. The book is illustrated with a large number of quaint reproductions from 
old manuscripts and ancient volumes. There are besides a large number of political and in- 
dustrial maps, which serve greatly to increase the value of the treatment. 
EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By H. P. Jupson, Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Chicago. 12mo, profusely illustrated, $1. 

The demand for a brief, comprehensive, and interesting narrative of the political and social 
development of Europe during the nineteenth century is admirably met by this volume. The 
method of treatment is clear and luminous; the continuity of the narrative is never broken, 
and while the attempt is merely to offer an outline of the century’s activities in all departments 
of life, the picture is wonderfully complete and satisfactory. The book is profusely illustrated 
with portraits, reproductions of political caricatures, fashion plates, means of transportation by 
sea and land, and other material of an equally interesting nature. 

FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By Henry A. BEERS, Professor of English 
Literature, Yale University. 12mo, with twenty-nine portraits, $1. 

This book, which isa revision of Professor Beers’ former successful work on the same subject, 
consists of — chapters, each of which describes a period of English literature. Tendencies 
and general characteristics, rather than the minutis o ae and bibliography, are subjects 
of careful treatment. Gleanings from the standard English classics form a valuable appendix. 
The book is embellished with twenty-nine portraits of famous English authors. 
RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART. By Prof. WitL1AM H. GooDYEAR, of 

the Brooklyn Institute. 12mo, with 210 illustrations, $1. 

In this volume Professor Goodyear makes a valuable and attractive addition to popular liter- 
ature on this subject. The ouileers treatment is simple, clear, and descriptive, rather than 
technically philosophical. The illustrations of the volume, over two hundred in number, are 
widely representative and include reproductions of many of the more prominent art treasures 
4 which were exhibited at the World’s Fair. 

WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD. By ALEXANDER WIN- 
CHELL, late Professor of Geology, University of Michigan. 12mo, illus., $1. 

A delightful manual, revised and edited by Prof. Frederick Starr. A book which interests 
the reader from the first, which avoids the dangerous half truths and illustrations of an “ easy 
science’ primer. The reader is surprised to find so much of romance about this scarred and 
wrinkled old mother earth. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN,* a monthly illustrated magazine. Twelve numbers, $2. 
Prescribed Reading for the full Year’s Course. 


THE ewytrte yon Eponses a Ginateates).. oe. ~ 
Coman and Elizabet <endall, Professors in ellesley College...$1, 
EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (illustrated). H. P. Si d- One order and 


ERATURE *® 



































son, Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago.............. 1.00 will secure 
FroM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON (with portraits). Henry A. Beers, $7 
Professor of English Literature, Yale University..............sss000000+ 1.00 all the 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART (illustrated). Prof. W. H. Good- f 
year, of the Brooklyn Institute . 1,00 Prescribed Reading 
ALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD (illustrated). for the Year 
Alexander Winchell, late Professor of Geology, University of 
Michigan ............ stee LED 1894-95. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a monthly illustrated magazine, 12 numbers... 2.00 } 

















7 On all orders of five or more sets of books sent to the same address by express (charges 
unpaid) a discount of ten per cent will be allowed. | 
The C. L. 8. C. books are uniform in height and width, varying only in thickness. | 








The five volumes in the prescribed course of reading for the English year are attractively 
bound, and undoubtedly the handsomest, most readable, and most valuable group of text-books 
which the C. L. 8. C. has ever offered to the public. 

en alone should be ordered from Dr. T. L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Mead- 
ville, 





















FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, * a - MEADVILLE, PA. 
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AMERICANIZED DELSARTE CULTURE. By | Bible study on the part of busy, practical people; 


EMILY M. BIsHOoP. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

This is not a book of fanciful theories and 
mystical philosophy, but a very straightforward 
and practical statement of certain principles 
which, applied to physical and psychical life 
will result in greater economy of vital force and 
| aaa higher plane of ily and mental 

e. 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POW- 
ERS. By WILL1AM E. CuRTIs. .12mo, 
cloth, $1. 

The relations which have existed and are now 
maintained between the United States and the 
principal nations of the world, are treated in 
this book in a popular way. 

GRECIAN HISTORY. By James R. Joy. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 


$ 
An important volume in Mr. Joy’s historical | 


series, 

ROME AND THE MAKING OF MODERN 
EUROPE. By Jas. R. Joy. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
An admirably condensed and yet lucid outline 

of Roman history, which is carried on through 

the Middle Ages in a way that shows very 
clearly how the foundations of modern Euro- 
pean states were laid. 

OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS. By Dr. Ricu- 
ARD T. Ety. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

“The Dismal Science,”’ under the author’s skil- 
ful, sympathetic treatment, becomes a most in- 
teresting study of the everyday conditions of life, 
which gain new significance. 

GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 
By SMITH AND REDFORD. 12mo, cloth, 
50 cents. 

With one hundred diagrams and drawings. 
ROMAN AND MEDIEVAL ART (with 150 

illustrations). By Prof. WiLLIAM H. 

GOODYEAR. 12mo, cloth, $1. Edition de 

luxe, printed on coated paper, bound in 

buckram cloth, gilt top, $2. 

In this volume Professor dyear, whose style 
is delightfully simple and readable, has traced 
the evolution of Greek art through Roman his- 
tory into the Middle Ages. 

SONG AND LEGEND FROM THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Edited by W. D. McCuinrock 
and PortEeR L. McCLINTOcCK. 12mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 

This is a delightful little book of poems and 
stories translated from French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, and Scandinavian originals, 

CLASSIC LATIN COURSE IN ENGLISH. By 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
This book is admirably suited to give the gen- 

eral reader an acquaintance with the character 

and material of the Latin classics, 

CLASSIC GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. By 
Prof. W. UC. WILKINSON. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
This book containsaclearand concise presenta- 

tion of the choicest of Greek literature. 

SCIENCE AND PRAYER. By Rev. W. W. 
KINSLEY. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

The question of the relation of science and 
the fundamental doctrines of religion is treated 
in a calm, fair, and scholarly manner, 

THE BUSY MAN’S BIBLE. By GEORGE W. 
CABLE. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An admirable, spirited, earnest appeal for 











a most helpful volume, 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. 12mo, cloth, 
50 cents. 

One of the simplest, clearest, and most con- 
vincing statements of the reasons for accepting 
the authenticity of Christianity. 


CALLIAS: An Historical Romance. By AL- 
FRED J. CHURCH. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

A charming picture of social life in ancient 
Greece, 

THE STORY OF GOTTLIEB. By Pres. Wm. 
F. WARREN. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

An inept tale of a young man’s struggle 
after truth. Itis written charmingly,and with a 
strength which cannot fail to influence thought- 
ful young people. 

ALL HE KNEW. By JoHN HABBERTON. 
12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

“All He Knew ought to be in every home 
and on every library shelf. Those who ‘ never 
read novels’ should read this for the truth it 
contains.’”’—Canadian Methodist Quarterly. 

THE GOLDEN CALF. By Prof. H. H. BoyeE- 
SEN. 12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

In another sphere—city life—this story dis- 
cusses the dangerous tendencies of modern busi- 
ness life. 

TO OLD BETHLEHEM. By Bishop Joun H. 
VINCENT. Parchment, 30 cents; five or 
more, 25 cents each. 

An account of a visit to Bethlehem. Hand- 
somely printed and illustrated. 

MY MOTHER: An Appreciation. By Bishop 
JOHN H. VINCENT. Parchment, 35 cents; 
five or more, 30 cents each. 

An exquisite tribute toa good woman and to 
the power and opportunities of motherhood. 

IN SEARCH OF HIS GRAVE. By Bishop 
JoHN H. Vincent. Parchment, 30 cents ; 
five or more, 25 cents each. 

A handsome little volume, in which the author 
describes the various sites assigned to the cruci- 
fixion and explains the latest theories and ex- 
plorations. Illustrations from special photo- 
graphs, 

KATE THURSTON’S CHAUTAUQUA CIR- 
CLES. By Mrs. Mary H. FIELD. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 


THE SILVA OF CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. By 
Dr. J. T. EDwaARps. Cloth, $1.25. 

A handsomely illustrated album of Chautau- 
qua views, with text devoted to the trees which 
grow upon the shores of that lovely lake. 

LOG OF A JAPANESE JOURNEY. By Tsura- 
YUKI. 12mo, 50 cents. 

Translated from the Japanese by Mrs. Flora 
Best Harris. Twelve original photogravure illus- 
trations by the Japanese artist, Toshio Aoki. 
Printed and bound in close imitation of the 
books issued in Yokohama. 

NURSES AND NURSING. By LisBerTH D. 
PRIcE. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 

THE FOUR GEORGES. By WILLIAM M. 
THACKERAY, with decorations by George 
Wharton Edwards. Bound in buff and 
white, stamped in gold, gilt top, $3. 


*,* The foregoing publications are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, i y . 
price by the publishers, ’ » postpaid, on ‘receipt of 


FLOOD & VINCENT, “ts,chs“suae- MEADVILLE, PA. 
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Virginia College 
For Young Ladies. 


Session opens September 12th, 1694. Mag- 
nificent Buildings, all Modern Improve- 
ments, newlyfurnished. Campus Ten Acres. 
Grand Mountain Scenery in Valley of Vire 

nia,far-famed for health. Thorough Course 
or “B.A” and “ M, A.” Twenty Ameri- 
can and European Teachers. Art, Music 
and all Branches unexcelled. ONE HUN- 
DRED AND ErcutTy Pupils, sugunentiog 
Seventeen States. One ofthe most beautifu 
and attractive College Homes for Young 
Ladies in the South. For Catalogues address 


W. A. HARRIS, D. D., Pres., 
Roanoke, Virginia. 





TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY. 
Regular and optional courses for Young Ladies; ten 
teachers. Superior facilities for the Higher Sciences. 
Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting. Fortieth year. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres’t, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

WOMEN. Affords finest advantages for culture and so- 
cial training, with thorough preparation for the best 
Colleges. Sanitation perfect. For illustrated catalogue 
address A. G. BENEDICT, Principal, Clinton, New York. 


CAYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Term begins September 19, 1894. Advantages—A well 
disciplined school. Experienced Teachers. Located near 
Cornell University. For illustrated circular address 
ALFRED K. McALPINE, A. M., Principal, 
Aurora, N. Y 











RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 

Fifty-ninth year. Prepares thoroughly for Colleges, 

the Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army 

officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

— & AMEN, Principals, Poughkeepsie, New 
or 


THE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 44th year opens 
September 27th. Address for circular, 
THE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY, 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
The Liberal Arts College offers Classical, Latin Scientific 
and Scientific courses. 
The College of Fine Arts has courses in Architecture, 
Painting and Music. 
The College of Medicine has three years graduated course 
and is one of the finest schools in the state. 
The University has a fine new Observatory, a large 
Library containing those two wonderful treasures, the 
Von Ranke Library and the Wolff Collection of Engrav- 
ings (12,000 sheets), Laboratories, Museums, etc., amply 
equi for instruction. It has 57 Professors and in- 
structors. Men and women are admitted on equal terms. 
Entrance examination June 25, and Sept. 17. 

JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“ae es Going Away To School? 
YO If you are it will surely pay you to 
HY » &/ + | send for the new illustrated cata- 
_ en logue of the famous Rochester 
‘Address “Managers.”’ (N.¥.) Business University 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


WEBER Music Hall, Chicago. “An branches of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, Dramatic Art, Elucution, Delsarte, Nor- 
mal Dept. for teachers. Terms moderate, Fall term ns Sept. 
10th. Send for i!lustrated catalogue. 4.4, Hattstaedt, Direetor. 





LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. ‘THE OAKS.” 
Boarding and day school for young ladies and little girls. 
Ninth year begins October 3. 
Special courses. Endorsed by well known physicians, 


College preparation. 


educators, and clergymen. For circulars address, the 


Misses FARRINGTON, Lakewood, New Jersey. 





THE HENRY C. DEMILLE 
Preparatory School for Boys and Girls opens Oct. 1, 1894. 
Separate buildings. Open sanitary plumbing. Grounds 
of 76 acres. Full classical and scientific courses. The 
modern languages, theory of music, drawing, painting, 
physical culture, and fencing are included in the regular 
school work. Tennis, baseball, rowing, skating and 
coasting. Location for health and beauty unsurpassed. 
Send for catalogues and all particulars to 
Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Principal, Pompton, N. J. 

BORDENTOWN COLLEGE. 
A Boarding School for Girls. Beautifullocation. Health- 
ful, home-like, progressive Delsarte Physical Culture. 
Superior Music and Art Departments. 

Address Mrs. GERTRUDE S. BOWEN, 

Bordentown, N. J. 








KEYSTONE ACADEMY. 

A refined school home for both sexes. Pure mountain 
air. Delightful campus. Perfect sanitation. Thorough 
instruction. Charges moderate. Send for circular. 

F. M. LOOMIS, A. M., Principal, Factoryville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 
Courses leading to Degrees : Civil Engineering, Chemistry 
and Arts (Classics). Collegiate work conducted on a 
military system second only to that ofthe U. S. M. A. 
“It is a military school of the highest order.”—U. S, In- 
spector-General’s Report, 1893. 

A Preparatory Department under the same organization 
and general discipline as the Collegiate Department. 
Thirty-third Session opens September 19, 1894. 

Circulars of COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, President, 
Chester, Pa. 


THE LEADING MUSICAL COLLEGE— 
Broad St. Conservatory of Music. 


1331 So. Broad St. 

716 No. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Enjoys a national reputation for absolute thorou 

and safety of its methods. 35 eminent ee gay nd 

commodations for 2500 students. Appointments unsur- 

passed. Every branch and grade taught. Tenth year 

opens Sept. 3d, 1894. Illus. Catalogue free. 5 
. Gilbert R. Combs, Director. 

Mention this magazine, 











KINDERGARTEN 


SCHOO } RHO! 
lL »}SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES. ) 3 East 14th St., New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CARLETON SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. Classical, Scientific and 
English. Christian home. Eleventh year. New school 
rooms, gymnasium, laboratory, bowling alley. Suits the 
true Chautauquan. Circulars. $550. 

I. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. Bradford, Mass. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers three Col- 
Seaiete courses. Music and Art. Library, Laboratories, 
Cabinets and Observatory. The fifty-eighth yeur opens 
Sept. 13, 1894. Board and tuition $250. 
Mrs. E. S. MEaD, President, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts. 








STAMMERING. 
For ‘‘ Speech Defects, Their Causes and Correction,’’ send 
to E. J. E. THORPE, Principal of School, 

Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 





BOSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE AND 
TRAINING SCHOOL. Always open. Rich and poor 
welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
(ten miles from Boston) 
Suggests to parents seekinga school consideration 
of 1st. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 
2d, Its broadiy planned course of ee 
3d. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning THE CHAUTAUQUAN) 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Massachusetts. 
Read our large advt. in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for July, 
page 371. 





ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Fall term opens September 19, 1894. Classical and 
Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory School. Special 
organized Cepartments of Music and Art. Well equipped 
laboratories. Fine Gymnasiums. Resident Physician. 
Memorial Hall enables students to reduce expenses. For 
catalogue address Lock Box 5. 

SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, Ill, 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

479-481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 19th year begins Sept. 
19th. Prepares for college and gives special courses of 
study. For Young Ladies and Children. 


Miss R. S, RICE, A. M. 
Miss M. E. BEEDY, A. M. 


WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY, 
16th year. An old and thorough preparatory school, 
with graduates in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and other 
colleges. Cadets prepared for college or for business. 
For Circulars address 
Col. WILLIS BROWN, Superintendent, 
Upper Alton, Illinois. 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 
An ideal home school for 25 boys near Chicago. 47th year. 
For prospectus, address 

NOBLE HILL, Principal, Woodstock, Illinois. 





} Principals. 











FORTH OPHTHALMIC COLLEGE. 

Trains earnest men or women for this eminently 

lucrative profession, and helps establish them in pres 

tice. Home study if desired. Expenses small. If dis- 

satisfied with your present vocation or about to decide 

on a futurecareer consider this. Catal e 4c. 
ARTHUR FORTH, M. D., Dean, Providence, R. I. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Art, 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior ad- 
vantages at moderate expense. 78th year opens Sept. 
12th. For Catalogue address 

Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON. The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. EK. Tourjée. CARI, FAELTEN, Director. 
Illustrated Catalogue giving full information free. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
College and Business ratory for Young Men, Col- 
legefor Young Women. Grants Degrees.. 21st yearopens 
Sept. 12th. Highest advantages in Art Music, Hlocution. 
Character the SupremelIdea. Best building of its class. 
Steam Heat, Electric Lights. Two Gymnasiums, Labora- 
tory, Four Society Halls. Our certificate admits to many 
Colleges and Universities. Terms moderate. Beautifully 
Illustrated Catalogue free. Read large advt. in THE Cmav- 
TAUQUAN for July. 
Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D., President, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY. 

A Preparatory School for Boys and Young Men. 
Thorough Teaching and Training. Healthful situation, 
best appliances, a spacious building. Session begins 
Sept. 19, 1894. t Royal, Va. 


CULVER ACADEMY. 

OnLake Maxinkuckel nearChicago. Prepares thoroughly 

for College, Scientific Schools and Business. Milfeary 

Drill, Extensive athletic grounds and nasium. 

Cadets are under the most careful personal supervision 

and Christian influences, For illustrated circulars address 
Rev. J. H. McKENZIE, Ph.D., Marmont, Indiana. 


BRIARBEND SEMINARY. 

A summer health resort. —*> designed for delicate 
giris. 7th year. Address ELISA B. SWAN, Principal. 
Mt. Lake Park, Md. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE. 
Next session will begin September 17, 1894. Programs 
sent on application. : 

JOHN F. GOUCHER, President, Baltimore, Md. 























CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 

Law Department Lake Forest University. Twoand three 
yearcourse. For information address E. E. BARRETT, 
LL.B., Secretary, 1501 Unity Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


MONTICELLO. 
Opens the 56th year Sept. 27. Full and superior Faculty. 
Departments for English, Latin, Greek, German, French, 
Science, Music, Art. Address 

Miss H. N. HASKELL, Principal, Godfrey, Illinois. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY. 

For full particulars concerning the Mt. Carroll Seminary 
with its Conservatory of Music and School of Art (now in 
its 42d year since incorporated}, address it at Mt. Carroll, 
Ills. 











OHIO UNIVERSITY. 
Young people of either sex who desire to obtain an edu- 
cation may find something of interest to them in our 
catalogue. Send for one to 

PRESIDENT SUPER, Athens, Ohio. 





“THE WESTERN.” 

A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN. 
Fortieth year opens Sept. 12, 1894. Complete C-1- 
lege Courses. Classical and Literary. Superior 
advantages in Music, Elocution and Art. Faculty 
of twenty members. Library over 6000 volumes, 
Well equipped Biological and Physical Laboratories 
and Art Studios. Buildings lighted by electricity 
and heated by steam. Perfect sanitary condition. 
Beautiful location. Campus of 65 acres. Terms 

$200 per year. : 
MISS LELIA S. McKEE, Ph. D., President. Oxford, Ohio. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 
Collegiate in aims and methods, with home care and 
culture. MISS MARY EVANS, Principal, Painesville, O. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE. 

Begins 7th yr. Sept.3. Board, tuition, furnished room 
and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a wk., ‘otal cost, $135 a yr.; 8 
courses; no saloons; cheapest, safest, best. Catalogue 
free. W.A. WILLIAMS, D. D., Pres., Athens, O. 











THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, BALTIMORE. 
Exclusively College Preparatory. Next session will be- 
gin September 17, 1894. Program sent on application. 





OH10 CORRESPONDENCE LAW COLLEGE, 
Lima, Ohio. Study Law At Home. 
Send 6 cents for Catalogue. 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw itin The Chautauguan. 
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FOR $1. | OUR AUTUMN OFFER-—tom1rep. |The Art Interchange 
mieten aanae teres 


superb oil and water- 
color pictures, includin; 
the charming study o' 
Chrysanthemums, togeth- 
er with 12 large art 
work design supplements 
and 6 ATTRACTIVE 
NUMBERS of THE Art 
INTERCH ANGE-all beau- 
tifully illustrated and tull of most valuable information on art 
matters and practical suggestions in all branches of HOME 
DECORATION. The pictures ALONE, at catalogue prices, 
sell for $4.15. We make this generous offer to give ALL readers 
of The Chautauguan an opportunity to see for themselves 
what an indispensable thing Tue Art Inrercnance is in 
every home, 

For decorating your walls these colored pictures will be 
found most suitable at a trifling outlay, and for copying they | 
make admirable subjects. | 


strated 
sent for 2c. stamp. 





Study of Chrysanthemums. Size 34x8inches. Price 25 cts. if sold singly. 


plete Art and House- 
hold Monthly Maga- 
zine. 

For sale on all news 
stands. Price 35 cts., 
with all supplements, 
Vearly subscription, $4. 





SPECIAL OFFER (good for a short time only). If you | 
subscribe now for one year and remit $4 direct to us, we 
will send you all the studies and nos. contained in the 
foregoing generous offer EE, as a premium, Or you 
may forward $1 for the offer, with the privilege of re- 
mitting within two weeks $3 for a full year’s subscription, 
(Cut out this coupon and send with your subscription). | 





Mention Sept. ’94 Chantanquan, THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d.St.N.Y. 





| ere Ee E+E E+ B+ E+ 9+ E+ 


PremoCamera tie 


ABSOLUTELY UP TO DATE. 


When you buy a camera it should be a good all-around | 
instrument. The Premo Camera is the outcome of | 


years of study. It meets every requirement. 


IT IS IT IS NOT i! 
Efficient, Bulky or Heavy, z 
Sure in Landscape Work, Complicated, $ 
Splendid for Portraits, Difficult to Handle, | + : 
Inexpensive. Unreliable. z ) € 
It has the best lens and our new silent shutter. | i fin F 
Weight 2 pounds. + : op D> 











Optical 


> South Water St., 
= Rechester, N. Y. 


Send for particulars to > 


Rochester | % 
4 BOSTON BOND 


— | bd Sizes always correct. 


& 
| Std te te te te te Be E+ <8 Ef oe 


? 





at a |) | 1 = 
~ a 


Writing papers ‘‘up to date” are 


BOSTON LINEN 


Fe ee ne ae Se ST TO SOY Sa SY Sa Sa See 


AND BUNKER HILL 


Finish and style the latest. Prices 
moderate, Samples upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps, 
if your dealer does not keep them. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY ¢ 


Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers, Printers, 4 
49 FRANKLIN 8ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Early Fall 


Shopping. 





Early selections of materials for Autumn wear, will enable customers to secure 


choice patterns and styles. 


We open trade, this month, with an unusually large and carefully assorted stock in 
Silks, Dress Goods, and Ready-Made Garments, to which we ask immediate attention. 


The prices throughout are moderate. 





James McCreery & (Co., 
Broadway and (ith Street, New York. 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you sawit in The Chautauguan. 
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B. & B. 


You can’t be a Woman and live long without buying Dry Goods 
of some sort; and since it’s to be done, why not put it on a practical, common sense basis ? 

You don’t care for any storekeeper in particular, nor any particular store; what you 
want is nice goods for as little money as you can get satisfying kinds. 

It would be practical common sense for you to sit down and write this store for 
samples—say samples of Dress Goods, or Silks, or any other kind of Dry Goods you're 
interested in, so you can find out what kind of goods this store does sell, and the prices. 

We send the samples willingly and pay the postage. We're well aware of how the 
prices are comparatively and know that practical common sense will move you to send 
your order here when the prices are less, as they are, always. 

We are now ready to send you samples of New Autumn Dress Woolens—the best col- 
lection of foreign goods we ever brought to this country, as well as the select domestic 
productions—fine, choice, elegant fabrics in rich, subdued color combinations. 25c to 
$6.00 a yard. 

We would direct your special attention to the superior lines at 75c, $1.00, $1.25 and 
$1.50 a yard. ——— 

OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT does a bigger business than any other such 
department.in America, and does it better. Prompt, accurate, intelligent attention in 


each and every instance. —_———_— 
BocCcS & BUHL, 
116 to 121 Federal Street, ALLECHENY, PA. 


Let the Children Have Dainty Things. 


Love for that which is pure and delicate is a grand 
influence in the lives of children. 

Distorted figures in toys or d71c-a-brac are a danger 
little understood, while forms of beauty keep young 
hearts pure and sweeten lives. 

This dear little girl presses the dove to her breast 
as something altogether precious. Its white loveli- 
ness won her gentle heart and touched her natural 
attraction to that which is delicate and pure. 

The girl’s delight in the dove illustrates the power 
won by— : 














Its delicacy, delicious flavor, fragrance and purity 
win the youngest. The elder bend to its delightful 
power and the charm it gives them in natural white 
teeth. 

It is the daintiest liquid dentifrice known ; it stops 
decay and hardens the gums, thereby making sure the retention of filling. Rubifoam is 
the most delightful toilet accessory, and adds a rare charm to every one. 





Sample vial free. 
Suitable for any Lady’s Toilet, E. W. Hoyt & Co, All Druggists have it, 
Elegantly put up. Lowell, Mass. Price, 25¢. 











L-Sept. When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 
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ILANTI rerorm UNDERWE 


iS SOLD BY THE FOLLOWING HOUSES: 
















j 










ere Shelbyville ........ Kleeman,Gold- 







Springfield.. 

Sterling .. 

Waynesville. j pe 

Ind,......Anderson........... L. Wild & Co. 

pS A. Ziegler & 

Craw: SupGevilte — L. Bischof. 

Elkhart............. J. H. Collins & 

0. 
Pe eccttccccies Warren. ‘Hill & 






Evansville ......... Sam ou & 


doosenens The John Gilbert Dry Goods Co. 
-Ohnhaus & Monahan. 















ia ‘Hedge & Shepard. 
ease - Julius Barnes & Co, 
















.. The Geo. H. Knollenberg Co. 
Fletcher & Thompson. 
Myer gy tt —— 
Hoberg. Root & 
James Taylor. 
J. 8. Schramm. 
K. Barton. 
.. Allison Bros. 
..Reid & Conger. 
.. John Beno & Co. 
iiesaneindl J. H.C, Petersen’s Sons. 






Iowa.... 

















‘1G. B. White & Sons. 
.. Joel Lightner & Co. 
.-A. J. Tapgeman 








. Blum. 
= Reta SAREE: 5 
aaeese Presno.......... utner, Goldstein 0. 
Los Ang ....Coulter Dry Goods Co. Kan..... _—: 
Mar —~ ws sace ceces enianiet & Hexter. Fors 





‘Geo. W. Newman & Co. 


























Scott. yoodsell, Calhoun & Co 
— -- Mrs. M. H. Ober. Sensiien City :"B. Rockwell Mdse. & Grain Co. 
Lawrence .......... A. D. Weaver. 
. Sher. qaarenwortn astieed ns. _— é ‘Co. 
= Weill & Co. pe ey & Wolsieffer. 





=e & Sonniksen. 









Mills. Flowers & Adams Dry 
ods Co. 











. K. Jenkines. ans 

. R. Hitchcock. Wichita............. Munson & McNamara. 
Winfield... ..M. B. Kerr. 
Winfield... Coffin 





Visali 
Col. sie Ky........Frankfort.. 



































> DS SF BS FSF SVESVSSVSESVITEVSsSVSISSITESSISTVsSIVseVsoVseVsoweqVespooesvwseseeseses8es 





Georgetown Herri: Lame & Co. 
Den J. _~ Soalin & Son. 

Conn..... = Brown, Thomson & Co, : 

Me........Bangor..... ....Jas. A. Robinson & Son. 
Portiand . ....Allen & Co, 
Portland .. ....Owen, Moore & Co. 

Deb, ..0..- Md........Baltimore. ..-Hutzler Bros. 

Be Ge.cess Baltimore Miss M. Waring, No. 304 N. 

Git. ....+-- Ghazie 8 St. 

Ill. .......-Aurora , Mass..... Chandler & Co, ‘ 
Bloomington....... C. F. Hovey & Co. 
Bloomington..... 5 L, P. Hollander & Co. 
Centralia......... ..Wm. H. Richardson Co. 
Chicago as z. Cc. owen & Son. 

hicago......++ s+. archan 0. 
— E, 8. Brown & Go. 
Decatur .......... Mitchell & Co. 
Freeport Moynan & Co. 
Greenfield ° ..Edgar T. Lawrence. 
Jacksonvill F. Poffenbarger. G. W. Bailey & Co. 
Joliet..... L. F. Beach & Co. Forbes & Wallace. 
Kankakee J. Lecour & Sous. Gillett & Stiger. 
Salle.... es Mich..... .. A, B. Park. ‘ 
Monmouth......... Graham & Co. A Wood, Crane & Wood. 
WtBWE 00. ceecceeee i .... Sherwood & Griswold Co, 
Peoria see cones .. Sinclair Co. 
MIDCT .ccccccesccee Edward I. Martin. ..Mack & Schmid. 
Rockford......... Stewart & Co. ..Wadhams, Ryan & Reule, 
Rock Island....... Lloyd & Stewart. reek....ee. 7. B. Skinner & Son. 


When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 
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St. Johns 


Minn.... 





Owatonna. 
Stillwater ........ 
Stillwater .....0«++ 


, 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
‘ 
; 
‘ 
( 
.. ae 
* Mo........ ia 
} 
| 
( 
( 
i 
; 


ansas ss. 
alia. 

















pringtield 


St. Joseph.... 


St. Louis.... 
St. Louis.... 


Mont..... putte 





Canandaigua.. 
Chateaugay... 
conmeas 1. 





New York City:...: 


densburg. 
7 wan 
Oswego.. 


° 5 Townsen 


Flint & Kent. 


Sanitarium 

Broas, Galloway & Co. 
Jarmin Bros. 

C.D. C Carpenter. 
Frank North. 


.H. C. Auer. 

.A. D. Baughman. 
...Reynolds Bros. 
...Jd. B. Branch & Co. 

.J. H. Buggie & Co. 
...Mabley & Co, 

..L. A. Smith & Co. 
...Edward Erickson. 
--eathion Bros. 


C. Lewis & Co. 


"!Smith, a & Co. 
“Beaudry & 


k & Newson. 


ring & 


: “man, Donnally & Jones. 
‘Geo. J. Kline & Co. 
-Thos. A. Carten. 

Field. 


-L, H. Field. 

-Olin, White & Olin. 
.A. O. Bement. 
Charles 47 


:.Bidelman & La: 
.-Greig, McKenzie & Greig. 
Gooding & 


in) rmsbee, 
A. 8. Westlake. 


‘Henderson & Huntington. 
if airfield & Co. 
‘John Joiner & Co. 


. Butler & Co. 
e 


. C. Parsons, 
eee 4 Dry Goods and Carpet 
50. 


hapin & Co. 


ool 
Traverse City......d. W Milliken & Co. 


c Fell. 
Lamb, Davis & Kishlar. 
Fontaine & pag. 


-Cate & Clarke. 


E. Brett. 
. Goodteliow & Co. 


By vans & T 
--..-Murphy & Co, 
——— & Boeckeler Lum- 


-.-Mannheimer Bros. 
.-Schuneman & Evans. 


Goods Co. 
-Frazer Dry 


Goods Co. 


oon Ee By 
-E. L. 7 Company. 
.. Sands Bros. 


“ - Ri 
° will McLean & Williams. 


frederick Loeser & Co. 


~4 uaa 





claece, Brown 
The J. W “ gmith’ eS Goods Co. 
Martin & Na a 
Tuttle & Rockweil. 


-Bush & ae 


’ 
Je 


.-C. R, She 
a roan Audette &Co. 


E. Skinner & Co. 
At. Crawford & Simpson. 


..-.-Hilton. Hughes & Co. 
Hannah Freud, 326 Fifth Ave. 





4 Dress Supplies, 927 





Ohio..... 


Utah.... 


Wis...... 











ie Wihiaen. 
. G: Ranne 
. BE. Bacon. & Co. 
e Reeves-V: Veeder Co. 
y Bros. & Co. 
._V. 8. Quackenbush. 
. B. Wells, Son & Co. 
. Bushnell & Co. 


[1Geo. Byrider & C 0. 


The M. O'Neil & Co. 
Bros. 


Hatch. & Co. 


Thane & Higbee. 
-Dunn, Taft & Co. 
C. J. Krag. 


Harley & Whittaker. 
I. J. Shatz. 
C. D. Swalley & Co. 


AREER AP: Heim & a 


..J. M, Kerr 


ae w= The Fn hs £ Grant Co. 


Fit _ & Co. 


Pan, &I 


8. R. Parner & Co. 


HR Humberger & Son. 


B. C. Taber : & Co. 
rhe Herm’s Dry Goods Ca, 


‘lBruce & Passel. 
..Fred. K. Holderman. 
.Lasalle & Koch. 


Hitt & Fuller. 
Laundon, Windecker & Co. 
E. Jones & Co. 


“Btrouss & Hirschberg. 


P, E. Brigham. 


“ gz 
...Lipman, Wolfe & Co. 
.. Joseph Mey ers. 


Boges & Buhl. 
. Auerhaim. 
Pascoe Scurry & Co. 


.-Drs. Hill & Gaatord. 
.. Warner Bros. 


, ‘Horne & Co. 
Homer, LeBoutiilier & Co. 


owes ge & Clothier. 


an. 
. Alleman. 
SH Gladding & Co. 


‘Cohen & Triest. 
‘Leonard & Wolfarth. 





‘Sanger Bros. 


G. ¥. Smith & Co. 
‘Lev y Bros. 
‘Crook, Record & Co. 
Miss Parma ra 
E. G. Gleim 


& Co 
.. Walter C. — & Co. 


.-Sanger Bro: 


City. a 6M Mullet ‘& Co. 


fos rean, Price & Co. 
: yo 


gi “The ‘MacDougall & Southwick 


. A. Bingham. 
R. Fanning. 


N. B.—Ypsilanti Underwear received more awards at World’s Fair than any competitor, 
foreign or domestic. Also FIRST PRIZE at Midwinter Fair, California. 
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: At the Circus. I. 
a What ’s the use of that other glass? 








VOCE TEV T TTT TTT TTT TET T TTY YT YY TY 








yh 


POZZONI’S a 
: POWDER ; 
> isa delicate refreshin wder that will soften 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 
& necessity in this climate. It makes the face 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
> clearness which is the great poets of all natur- ¢ 
> ally fine complexions. ‘use all substitutes. ¢ 


VVVVVV VV TTY TTY 














Ref 
; The genuineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ; 
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BEST&CO 
Tagire Mp 


Nainsook 
Dress. 


Fine and pretty 
enough for @ little 
rince or princess. 
he round yoke of 
hem-stitched tucks 

is ruffied fine 
embroide:y and so 
is the neck. Tucked 
and ruffled cuffs fin- 
ish the full sleeves, 
and it has a full 
pny to skirt, with 
eep hem. Sizes 
six months to two 
ice $1.00. 
By mail, postage patd, 5 cents extra, 


From our little booklet, ““A few good 
— for the Baby,’’ which will be 
sent by mail on application. 


60 & 62 W. 23d St., 
New York. 


When you write state you saw 
this in “The Chautauquan.”’ 





years. 


The comfortable 
graceful 


Fit 

of Dr. Warner’s 
Coraline Corsets 
is why four 


millions wear 
them. 


Warner Bros., Makers, New York and Chicago. 

















There’s No Appeal Beyond 


Alexandre Guilmant, 
the eminent French 
organist and compos- 
er, writes: “Itis with 
reat pleasure that I 
ave played theorgan 
\ constructed in Festi- 
val Hall by Messrs. 
Farrand & Votey. 
This instrument Is ex- 
PA} cellent. It possesses 
S''istops of a charming 
amy quality. Ithasgreat 
# power, and, besides, 
# thesonority is expres- 
, siveofit. Itis an in- 
strument of the first 
order.”” 


As much may be said of all our 


Pipe ana Reed Organs 


For Church and Home. 


Clarence Eddy, Chicago’s famous concert organist, writes 
the Columbian Organ: ‘Musically, it is worthy of ran 
among the fewgreat organs of the world. From a mechani- 
cal standpoint it occupies a superior position.” 

Write for Catalogue of our range of manu- 
facture—mailed free. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., Detroit, Mich. 






GOGOGDOGHGOQGHOGOHOGOOGOGHOS 


@ 

Nearly Two Million 3 

2 : ' ‘oe 3) 
= World's Fair Visitors ; 
@ saw the wonderful factory exhibit of @) 
@ The Libbey Glass Company, showing @ 
© the complete process of Gy} 
Cutting Glass. 2 


The Libbey Company are acknow- 
ledged to be the most skillful cutters 
of glass in the world. The purity of 
color and brilliancy of their glass have 
put their wares ahead of all others. 
To say that other cut glass ‘‘is as 
good as Libbey’s” means the highest 
claim that competitors aspire to. 
Every genuine piece of their goods 
carries this trade-mark : 


DOGOOGODHOGOO® 


ADOMVOQDODOYVOHO9DODOHO9O9O 





| 


Qoee 


QDODOTDNODHOHOIOHOHOHOS 
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THE GATES OF PEARL 


through which the human voice issues should never become rusty.’ 
Remember that the finest teeth will decay and drop out of the 
dental line, unless due care is taken to neutralize the impurities} 
with which they are liable to be infested. 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT | 


is the only preparation that sesoueetes this object with absolute’ 
certainty. the odor of SOZODONT is so delightful that it is a 
luxury to apply it. It is as harmless as water, and possesses none? 
of the acrid properties of tooth pastes, which injure the enamel, 












"2 





It is so Easy to Light The 66 B & H” 
" Mog * 
yf BTAMYPKPs. 
They give such Perfect 
Light, are so well made 
_ and in such a va- 
riety of Artistic 
Patterns,are a few 
of the reasons wh 
ee many are sol 
y 


— ' Leading Dealers. 











METAL POLISH 
HSI10d TYLA 


Send for our Little Book, which will tell you about 
this wonderful Lamp. The above Is a fac-simile of a box of theonly genuine 


HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuseasworth- 





Bradley & Hubbard Mfz. Co., less imitations, boxes with other helmetsor without our 
orsale every where, orsen cent stam| 
NEW — a e —_— for Jaro sample box, by mail, to the sole agents oe 
ACTORIEs:— Meriden, Conn. anada and Mexico, 
Adolf Gohring & Co., 180 Pear! St., N. Ye 





ARCHITECTURAL The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 





The ‘‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work isan 





_ Drptomas Awarpep. Courses in other trades, all exact fac-simile of the original writing. 
including thorough instruction in Mathematics and Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
Physics. Send for FREE Circular stating subject Save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
you wish to study, to The Correspondence School but little ($30 $10). Send for circulars. 

of industrial Sciences, Scranton, Pa. LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 








» The Hartman 
Sliding Blind. 60.000 SOLE 


Greatly improved and very 
popular, slide up and down in 


-MERSON PIANG . 





a window like sash, easy to TERNS 
‘ move and stay where placed. PUBLIC. BEASONABLE 
| Artistic, neat and con- ee ‘ 
yenlent—a detight to the la-| SWEET TONED. ae 4 {ostrn- 
| dies. Tens of thousands are SOLD ON Warrant 


in use. Our IMPROVED r 
WINDOW SCREEN allow the SD Catal 


2 MERIT. > 
flies to pass out and not re- 

. ae Sa, EMERSON PIANO CO., 92 FIFTH AYE., New York. 

, 116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MA 4 

i@. 6c. in stamps for new too page 21s WABASH AVE. OnIGAGe Ee” 
"> Illustrated Catalogue. ee > 
Hartman Sliding BlindCo., | PRESIDENTS Tivo. tno cneravings. 16x19; 
No. 25 Lincoln ave., AND “The Ladies of the White House.” 


Crestline, Ohio, U.S. A- WIVES Pub. Cons om ie 
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(uticura 


Works Wonders 
In Curing 
Torturing 
Disfiguring 
Skin Diseases 


Sold eae A out the world. Price, CuTtcuRa, 
60c.; SoaP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorrER Drue 
AND CHEM. CoRP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


S EXTRACTS 


OF 


PERFECT PURITY 


AN 
EXQUISITE FLAVOR 


Awarded Cold Medal 
*uo}}/SOdxg uBiquiniodg 





The Family Mangle.|§. COLLINS’ SON & CO., 


Fully guaranteed to do MANUFACTURERS OF 
rk than Hand-work. 
Better Wo wound ben PRINTING INKS, 
SAVES 21 ihirds the work. 82 and 84 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
Keeps the linen whiter. Our luke are used cn Tus Cuavravquan. 








Poor Fido, won't you take some of Mamma's Figarolicorice, it cured her cold. 


Toget Pure Spani 
lets, ask for and insist ~——4 Eégesige tate _ 


FIGARO LICORI 
madein Speagees, Sone. u i adulter- 
einer, Beod sao Got Gaiman Se aaa atapie tothe 
x ma 
“* FIGARO” IMPORTATION OFFICE. 3 Union Sq., N. Y. 


M. PLUMMER & CO. 


; 45 Beekman St., New York. 
FURNISH THE PAPER @ @ @ 
| @ @ @ FOR THIS MAGAZINE. 
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your station, S. C. Johnson, 
net, $22.00. | Racine, Wis. 





Pp 

= 

Delivered at | Descriptive circular of e 
E 
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At the Circus. II. 
It’s for you! 





Originality 
| Ingenuity 


Simplicity 
Durability 


OF CONSTRUCTION, 


Adaptability 


TO ALL KINDS OF WORK, 





Progress 


IN IMPROVEMENTS 
Commend the 


| REMINGTON 


~ TYPEWRITER @ 
To Everyone Everywhere. 


Wyckof, Seamans& Benedict, 


327 Broadway, 
New-York. 











For Infants and Children, 
Castoria promotes Digestion, and 





overcomes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour 
Stomach, Diarrhea, and Feverishness. 
Thus the child is rendered healthy and its 
sleep natural, Castoria contains no 
Morphine or other narcotic property. 





“ Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
I recommend it as superior to any prescription 
to me.” . A. AncuER, M. D., 
111 South Oxford St. , Brooklyn, N.Y. 





“ For several years I have recommended your 
* Castoria,’ and M hall oiwere ot continue to do so, 80, 
as it hasinvariably produced beneficial results.” 
DWIN F’. Parpegsg, M. D. 
125th Street and 7th Ave., New York Clty. 





“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
~ merits so well known that it seems a work of 
rerogation to endorse it. Few are the in- 

tel a ——.. who do not keep Castoria 


Car_os Marrvyy, D. D. 
New York City. 


Tax Cenraur Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 
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it you are Going to Build 
@eea HOME 


ne, —_ ‘S\and willsend us your name and address,and state what priced 
ai A a house you want, WILL SEND FREE a copy of our Beautifully 
erere Illustrated Book 























E; 


i 





—— ea 3 : of Residence Designs entitled “ARTISTIO 
ae hs o i 
Pc et =4.iqp]/ HOMES,” how to plan and build them. Contains designs of many 
— i = ry grounds, This book will make you familiar at once with all the 
=e latest ideas and styles. Enclose two 2c. stamps for mailing. 


Beautiful Homes, also designs for laying out and beautifying your 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, - - Knoxville, Tenn. 


















THE DENSMORE, | $*cr*eresee 


‘‘The World’s Greatest Typewriter.’’ 


HEAD 
TO STAY 


HERE are good points in many 

typewriters, but for Ease of Op- 
eration, Permanency of Align- 
ment, Simplicity of Construc- 
tion, Wearing Qualities and 
Adjustability for Wear, the 
BEST by large odds is the 


CALIGRAPH 


TYPEWRITER 


THERE 1S None OTHER So Goon, 





Lightest touch which means least fatigue. Descriptive 
With fewer parts than others attains more ends. Catalogue of 

‘ hey i bility Caligraphs and 
The material and workmanship insure durability. Typewriter 
Adopted by the United States War Department. Supplies will be 


sent on 


Free: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimonials request. 


from leading concerns. ~~ 
Densmore Typewriter Co.,| 3 The American Writing Machine Co,, 
202 Broadway N Yy HARTFORD, CONN,, U. S. A. 


Have You Seen the No. 4. Yost? 


y—~ Don’t buy until you do. 
The most beautiful work. 
Easiest to keep in order. 
It has no superior. 
Wears the longest. 
Speed unlimited. 
















= Catalogue sent on application. 
Yost Writing Machine Company, 


61 Chambers St., New York, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 
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| @))MARTSHORNS Sea 


AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


©) HARTSHORN) 























[THe Stay THAT STAYS Fox 1 
|Ils THE CORALINE STAY a : 








HI Put upin yard lengths the same as whalebone; also in short lemgths, muslin covered. Sample set for one dress, 
| Lb: |_by mail, 25 cents. Sold everywhere. WARNER BROS., Makers, New York and Chicago. a 
































e) 


Souvenir (matiea 
etpon) 
Reaches illustrated 


} LINDEN 
} BLOOM 


tifal fet ladies, who 
—— our Per- | 

















3 
ae . 4 
jew to 
Choose wae Astth = | 
and Use Sed Sars FOR THE COMPLEXION. $ 
« 
+] . 
) Perfumes Hox. bot bottle i eae | 
FOOTE & JENES, Pecfumers, ch, COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., cmcaca 
( 
7 =e 
> A Winning Smile Permit ‘ 
P Loses half its charm with bed teeth Me! This is Higgins’ 2 
Photo ( 
5, Arnica Tooth - __,Mounter 
hd WHITENS AND n always-ready adhesive that mounts photo- 
; man . Soa BEAUTIFIES om Wuhout cockiin or strikin through. , 
4 2 amar Removes Tarter, Arrests Decay, preads smoothly—no lumps—-sticks at once 
{ Hardens Gums, ~~ — = a also for scrap-books P 
{ The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Draggists and general use. YOUR DEALER WILL SUP- P 
maccomverC. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO Gan Min, s68-sra Esphth St Brook oe 

















] [= aasj AGENTS $10 a dayat home 


eee | TieOMPORDS HOWE | 


aye i in CAN STILL BE YOURS JN HOUSE CLEANING TIME IF A2 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ ee 

' aM on all kinds of metal with gold, 
. 

‘ 





i silver or nickel. No experience. 
Anyone can plate the first effort. 
Goods need plating at every 
house. Outfits complete. Differ- 
ent sizes, = warranted. Whole- 

te $5 up. Big pro- 
seller. Circulars free, 





on 
wien BY MAIL, WITH HAMMER 30 eT5. 1suSE Aa —_ 


SAMERICAN SPECIALTY CO HARTFORD, coms 


THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion, prevents) 
dyspepsia. Take none but PRIMLEY’S.) 
Send five outside wrappers of either Califor. ; 
nia Fruit or 3 P Chewing Gum and 10 
cents, and we wil ‘send ou BEATRICE “HAR- 
RADEN’S famous book «Bhi that Pass in the 
Write for list of 1,700 free 


= "de P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 
















~~wwwwe 














BABIES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOTHING.— 
If you ose interested in ouch things, it will be worth 
your _ to read Best & Company’s advertisement on 





Ped PPA P AX www. - PPP 
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ODD DDS BPP DDD DLO EE 


WARWICK CYCLES|Do you want 
fesins.| atisse*:| An) Education? 


scorchers’ delight ; 
the ladies’ favorite. Rigid, | would you like to know something about the schools») 
handsome, fully warranted. | seminaries, and colleges of the country—the best Public) 
“—}) Catalogue free. and Private Institutions of Learning in ye 


Warwick Cycle zs boys and girls are educated for the various activities off 
- Mfg. Con $125. ite? mech the Educational Announcements on pages{ 
. Springfield, Mass 364 to 372 of ‘“‘ The Chautauquan ”’ for july. 


TYPEWRITERSat HALF PRICE. 


Largest stock of second-hand machines of all makes at very low figures. We sell, ex-$ 
change, or rent anywhere in the U. S. 
az-Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Everything Guaranteed. 


NATIONAL Typewriter Exchange, 214 La Salle St. Chicago. 


Y A LEGAL WITH WORKSHOP EQUIP- 
EDUCATION 
STUD BY MAIL YOUR PED 


With outiite of Barnes Wood and Metal Working 
: Course in Business - 
Law. Postal brings 
full particulars, 
@ only complete ne of such machines 7 
ade. Have twenty years, 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


43- FOOT POW “a 
The Sprague ES plete line of s 
Send for catal 
AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 



































: + a ~ 
N 6 Mochinesy Fou,can su com- | “hes 
AT c , 4 
‘orrespondence a as] .. Address: 
HOME School of Law, ; W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
No. 39 Telephone Bdg., Detroit,Micu. 90 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


t ries that use steam ‘a 
r, both in molly and profiton product, oa 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








rst. XPEWRITERS. TYPEWRITER-PAPERS 
waa ae eae oie Monthly = By placing your orders with us. 
i Se R 298 BROADWAY. Oo a cial — a — BL aay 
may A ce) intin: ° 
BARGAIN EXCHANGE, © New Yorx. y OWEN & SON, Springfield, Mass. 





130. 


Esterbrook’s Easy Writer. 


Ask your Stationer for them. * 150 Other Styles. 26 John St., N.Y. 








McGURRIN’S _ BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITER 
METHOD TYPE-WRITING 1:38 92-00 ING WW TTEE NRI 20. 
A full treatise on the art of Type- Writing, A complete system $35.00 Re REMINGTONS for > 
lof instruction. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. F in 
IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich. A. W. GUMP & éo:, Dayton, Ohio. 





bbbbbbb tt tr tnlatakr 
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9090090009000 
; FRENCH, CERMAN SPANISH 


Easily Mastered at Home. 4 








Mees STUDY LAW 
AT HO M E . ; Dr. R.S. Rosenthal, who wrote the Meisterschaft System > 
» 2: cars ago, has just finished his greatest work, Rosen- 


4 
q 
4 
‘ 
(CHAUTAUQUA PLAN.) 9 thal’s Practical Lingulstry, With this work an 
Able Professors—Thorough Course. | @ one can master the tone ao home in a few weeke. 
Leading to Degree of LL. B. (Incorp’d.) | @ “Linguistry study is shorn of its drudgery and becomes a4 
Send for Catalogue. @ pleasure by this method.” Circulars and Book of 32 sample ¢ 
r- [ose free. Part I (5 lessons) socents. Complete books (either ¢ 
@ jangua e) and membership in our ae ence school, 2° 4 
@ PULYGLOT BOOK CO., - CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ 
999990090 0000000 0000000000000 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 
21-34 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


ba 
'OOOOOOS OCVCS 
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SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Eve 


Not a stitch in the web 
The hold of a vice 


Not a tear—Not a cut 
here— Made by Warner Bros., N. Y.and 








A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By Specially Chartered Steamer, Feb. 6, 1895. 


Visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, Alham- 
bra, Algiers, Cairo? 7 ry at Jerusale Beyrout, Ephesus, Con- 
$325, all excursions, — 

GUTHRIE, Albany, N. Y 


stantinople, Athens, Rome, oe! Only! 
etc., included. 


Se momen. ? besides other ——— = 
ums to eesnene. ALL 
ENTH Uetadrs. th Wha 
nity. See wd HOME. AND yebunraY 


ZINE. Price 25 cents. All newsdealers; or, 53 
St., New York. 





SHORTHAND Taught by Mail. Catalogue free. Short- 


Institute, Johnstown, N. Y. 


han 





pty eh Ht without mead 


ARALYSIS=:: Bp 
Biseasce os and Dr Dropsy 
cured. Address 


Chicago, for a oar cond Mae tome 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 


When she became a Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





A WOMAN'S SUCCESS’ PAE 


nstructions FREE to jad —-~ ag at, 
tio bambug. ) MRS. J. A, MANNING, Box 93, ANNA, OHI 





CHAUTAUQUA BADGES. 


GRADUATES OF THE C, L, S.C, WHO WISH THE 


OFFICIAL GOLD PIN 


should order from the Chautauqua Office at Pr may N.Y. 
hese pins are not sold through i local ¢ 
ogaas Grad * Pin is apy Cs rs with mono- 
out L. S. C. in garnet enamel. es $3.20 e Class 
numerals are not indicated on ee a... 2 gol By > date 
will be furnished for $2.00 addition The Ai - is of the best quality 
of gold and furnished at a trifle above cost —. The fol —-4 
eee ang be worn by both graduate and undergraduate mem- 
bers: ‘The Monogram Badge. A small solid silver monogram, 
to be attached to the watch-chain or — — by a strip of nar- 
row class ribbon. Pric =a rib 2. The Button 
Price, roc. (In or: ener be cuter tori ce class —— 
The onl: aushertond official rr ead o~. se S the C. aA S. C., are to 
be secured at Buff N.Y. 
CHAUTAUQUA ‘OFFICE, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 


D. §. WILTDERGER, 223 N. 2d St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE GOLDEN CALF, by Prof. H. H. BovEsEn. 


paper, 50 cents. 


This story discusses the dangerous tendencies of modern business life. 


12mo, cloth, $1; 


Lowering of 


ethical standards, greed of gain, and consequent degeneration of character are treated 
in a vigorous and effective way. Every young man entering business life should read 


this novel. 


A strong novel containing a story interestingly told with am unmistakable purpose.—Saturday Spectator. 
For sale by all booksellers or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, The Chautauqua-Century Press, MEADVILLE, PA. 








Malvina" CREAM 


FT eniting, © the PERM 


Removes al Freckioa, 
d other im 


i - blemishes, and 2 barman 
xion to its pe pod ry 


er eae be com- 


Saban enrivers Boxe Pro Prot I, Hubert 





——— 
D.NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn 
Streets, CHIcAao, 

Red Clover Blossoms, 
and Fivrp amp Soup Extracts or 
y tae Biossous, The BEST BLOOD 
Purisizzknown, Cures Cancer, 
Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Eczema, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipations, coat 
Whooping Cough and all BLC 
DISEASES. Send for siekine 
Mention this paper. 










8: 





Published Monthly. 
81 a year. 
Bemis Pub. Co., 

13 Astor pl., N. Y. City. 


BETTER 


TEACHERS | 
WORLD 


- METHODS ~ AIDS ~ DEVICES ~- 





Filled with bright, 
practical USABLE 
schoolroom material, 


One sample free, 


TEACHING 





| 
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Through the Switzerland of America. 
PICTURESQUE 


ag VALLEY R. R. 


Go MAGNIFICENT 
— SOLID VESTIBULE 
TRAINS. 














Heated by Steam, Lighted by Pintsch Gas. Dining 0” * 
Cars on the European Pian attached to train at 
convenient intervals. 

Copy of most beautiful summer book ever issued, entitled ‘‘ In Three 

States,” will be mailed you free, postage paid, on receipt of 15 cents in » 

postage stamps, post-office or express money order. PHILADELPH 


DAILY BETWEEN 
NEW YORK ana PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO via NIAGARA FALLS. 


Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively, 
Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 











Address CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Chautauqua 
Lake Route. 


Absolutely the only line running 
through.trains via Chautauqua Lake 
between Chicago, Cincinnati, or 
Cleveland and New York. 











Pullman Sleeping and 
Dining Car Service. 





D. I. ROBERTS, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., 
New York City. 
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Professor.—* Gentlemen, I will now cut off the large brain hemisphere of the frog, which will then not 
be able to hop.” The operation is completed, but the frog j jumps from the table to the floor, 
general titter throughout the audience. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ the professor continues, “you can see by this 
experiment how little brains it takes to make a whole audience laugh,” 


There is a 











'Y| ou Can easily have the 

‘ ce if you only ti insist 

ey are made forc@king 

= beatin .in every con- 
eand size for. 


kind of fuel qndwith prices 


from +10 to $7 

The genuine “all bear this 
trade-mark and are sold 
with a written guarantee. 


First-class merchants everywhere handle them 
Made onlyby » Michigan Stove Com 
LARGEST ana ions AND RANGES IN THE WORLD» 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet~ 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt~- 
ly —— the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


- OYREP oF Fias 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
» truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
§ laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 

tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
\ Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 


Uj stipation. It has given satisfaction to 

VY y) ® ¢ millions, and met with the approval 

SS VW, /.’ of the medical profession, because it 
SNS AGS 4/+'/! acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without walang them, onli it is capaiael 2, free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 


every package, also the name Syrup Of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. Sen Foanstan, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., = kesteyite Ry, 






















We 
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VOCALION # 


Church and Chamber Organs 
HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED TO 1200 CHURCHES IN AMERICA. 





Factory, WORCESTER, MASS. 





ARE ENDORSED BY THE HIGHEST MUSICAL AUTHORITIES. 





Special attention is directed to our moderate priced organs 


for medium sized Churches and Halls. Write for Cata=- 
logue and prices. The Vocalion should be seen and 


heard before purchasing any other organ. 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO., Ltd., 
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N. Y. Warerooms, 10 E. 16th St 
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“This is the way we wash our hands” 
“Wash our hands” 
“Wash our hands” 
“This, 1s the way we wash our hands” 
“With PEARS’ SOAP in the morning? 
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Do you like Mandolin Music ? 
If so, you will be charmed with the 


Plectra-phone. 


This is a newly patented attachment for 
the piano, producing all the delightful 
effects of amandolin. Itcan be attached 


We are prepared to exchange Everett 
Pianos containing this and other valu- 
able patents on pianos of other makes. 
For particulars address 


The John Church Company, 


Cincinnati. Chicago. 


The Plectra-phone can be added to any Upright 
cverett Piano. 














Here 
a little, 
there 


. 
a little... 
you will hardly notice tt—will 
soon have saved enough to 
buy a bicycle 
and feel better—eat better— 


sleep better—work better— 
be better 


Get a Rambler 
Wirth “G. & J.” Non-S.iprine Tires 
**AND YOU RUN NO RISK.’’ 
Each one guaranteed 
$125.00 


for all weights and styles 





Catalogue free at any Rambler agency, or by 
mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington, New York. 



































For 


Instant 


Relief 
Sting of Mosquito Bites 


from 


Heat of Sunburn 


APPLY 


Pond sExtract 


IT IS It is the universally 

; recognized Specific for 

Cooling PILES. (See direc- 
Refreshing 


tions with each bottle. ) 
Healing 


For all external wounds 
and inflamed surfaces a 
wonderful healer. 


Bathe the Aching Head or the 
Swollen Feet with Ponp’s Ex- 
TRACT. What comfort! 





When the mosquitoes send substitutes to do thet» 
work, then use something else “just as good”’ in 
place of Pond’s Extract. But when the mosquitoes 
come themselves, use nothing but genuine Pond’s 
Extract. Manufactured only by Ponn’s Extract Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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A PIANO ON TRIAL 


has a chance to speak for itself and to stand 
on its own merits, which is just where we want 
the WING piano to stand. We will send 
one to you for trial in your own home, no 
matter how far away you live. This triat 
costs nothing and may be taken advantage 
of by intending purchasers im any part of 
the country, There is no advance payment 
or deposit required. We pay all freights in 
advance. If you don’t keep the piano it costs 
you nothing, and we take it back, and pay all 
return expenses also. But we think you wi// 
keep it, for it pleases everybody. The Wing 
piano has been made in New York for twenty- 
five years past. /¢t ts an Honest Piano at a 
moderate price, 





Old instruments exchanged, 
Then easy payments. 


Whatever piano you buy, there are piano secrets 
you ought to know. Our 24-page free book tells 
them. It may help you, Send a postal for it to any 
dealer representing us, or direct to 


WING & SON, 245 Broadway, New York 
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Pe 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Chocolat = Menier 
recommends itself: 

by its Nutritive properties; 

by its Digestive properties; 

by its fine Flavor and Aroma; 

by its unrivalled Quality, 





TTS Chocolat-Menier 


FoRIAK o-  ENSER 

sagen M (Vanilla Chocolate) 
e 

defies 


all 


honest 
competition. 
Used the worl 1d over for 


Breakfast & Soirees, 


instead of Tea, Coffee or Cocoa. 














7 ASK YOUR GRUCER FOR If he hasn't it on sale, 


| 


c a ee =" ; address to MENIER, Amer- 


ican Branch, No. 86 West 
ANNUAL SALES EXcEED | Broadw ay, N. Y. City, or 
83 MILLION POUNDS. | 59 V Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


_KENNEDY’S 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY, 


DONALD KENNEDY, OF ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our common 
pasture weeds a remedy that cures every 
kind of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his 
possession over two hundred certificates 
of its value, all within twenty miles of 
Boston. Send postal card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from 

first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
ranted when the right quantity is taken. 

When the lungs are affected it causes 
shooting pains, like neec iles pass ing 
1rough them; the same with the Liver or 
ls. This is caused by the ducts being 

ped, and always disappears in a week 
aft er taking it. Read the label. 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat 
the best you can get,and enough of it. 
Dose, one tablespoonfulin water at bed- 
time. Sold by all Draggists. 











A Lm HIGHER IN Tas BUT—' 


We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. —««/7#! 
































